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PREFACE 


I hue nothing to add to the prefatory remarks in the prc 
vious volumes and am only too pleased to find that I have 
no heterodox views to defend nor any criticisms to reply to 

It only remains therefore to thank my kind friends who 
lute helped me in the preparation of the present volume 
It has been a somewhat tedious task, as the general habits of 
Wading Birds arc so much alike that it is difficult to find 
anything to say about them that has not been excellently done 
by the late Mr Henry Scebohm or by Mr Howard Saunders 
Many of the descrip ions of the Waders arc taken from my rc 
cent work on the group in the Catalogue of Birds and I hope 
tl at these will be found instructive to the numbers of ormtholo 
gists who an. interested in Shore Birds and W aders generally 

I I avc also endeavoured to quote works on natural history not 
familiarly known in th s country and the notes on the habits 
of some of the North American species taken from the waitings 
of Mr E W Nelson and Mr I) G Elliot will be found to 
be of some interest and the latter s recent book on North 
American Shore b rds has frequently 1 <_en la d under con 
tribution in the following pages 
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SYSTEMATIC INDEX 


ORDER ANSERIFORMES (*«///"'« 0 
FAMILY AN ATI D/E 
SUD FAMILY I ULIG VLINO- 
CVWII NErr\, Kanp 

1 rufina (rail ) 
c\\\m Mr OCA, riem 

t fcnna (L ) 

2 nyroca (Quid ) 

CW\1\ Foljcula, Slejh 

1 ful j^ita (I ) 

2 mania (L.) 

CWW Cl\m.ul\ Leach 
i clangula(L) 

CWW I Cn \RJTONETT Stejn 
I albeoIa(L) 

CWXVII II\KELDV, StCjll 

l glacial's ( T ) 

CWW III Cosuo\>ir\, Kaup 
I htiinonica (L.) 

C\WI\ IlEMCONLTTA, Cnj 
I stcllcu (rail ) 

C\L. Somateri Leacti 
t mollisiima CL I 



SYSTEMATIC INDIO 


SUB-ORDER CICONII. 

CLIV Cicom \ IJriss 

1 cicom-i (L.) ■" 

2 ntgra (I ) 100 

SUB ORDER PLATALEA2 I0 3 

rVMIL\ ibidid r I0 3 

CLV l ltc \uis, kmp 10 3 

I fjlunellus (L ) ,D 4 

T V\IIL\ PLAT \LLID L 106 

CLM Pi at ilc\ L 10 7 

I lcuccrolia L ,0 7 

ORDER GRUIF0RHE3 1,0 

SUB-ORDER GRUES 111 

CLMI Crls I all >” 

I gnis(L) 1,1 

CLMII Antiirotoides \rcill ri 4 

I Mrgo(L) **4 

ORDER CHARADRIIFORMES "5 

SUB-ORDER OTIDES ”3 

CII\ Ons L ”5 

1 tar la L. 11 ^ 

CI\ Tftta\ Leith 

I tctra* (I ) 120 

CLXI IIouivra, lip ,2 3 

1 nncr[«eeni {J E Gnv) ,2 3 

SUB-ORDER (EDICNEMI I ” 6 

CLMI a mcscwis, Ttmm * ,2 ? 

1 tcdicncmus (I«) I2 7 

SUB-ORDER CURSOlfll '3° 

CLMII Ctksoim.*! Lath *3° 

i gill eu« (f m ) 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 


ORDER ANSERIFORMES (Vol n p 233 continued) 
FAMILY AN \TID/F (Vol n p 2*4 continued) 
THL DIVING DUCkS SUB FAMILY rULIGULIN/F 

Ihese Ducks arc distmgushed by Count Salvadori bj the 
character of the hind toe being furnished with a very broad 
lobe I our Sub-families have this peculiarity viz the Soft 
tailed Diving Ducks (/uhguhna) the Stiff tailed Diving Ducks 
(Enst laturm e) the Torrent Ducks (jUcrgaacttince) and the 
Mergansers {Afergina) Of these the first and the last have 
British representatives All the Diving Ducks appear to have 
a post nuptial plumage, when the males become more or les< 
like the females, during the time that they moult their quills 
Unfortunately for the purposes of the present work, the) arc so 
seldom shot during this period that I have in the National 
Collection no specimens from which to describe these changes 

Tlir HSDCrCSTED rOCHVRDS genus nettc 
Nett 7, kaup Naturl S)st p 102 (1829) 

The single speues which comprises this genus is remarkable 
for its very full crest and for the prominent indentations of 
tl c upper mandible • It belongs to the section of the Diving 
Ducks which have a *'mir or on the wing the primaries not 
1 un 0 uniform dark brown or l lickish but partly whitish, with 
tlu. tin brown (cf Salvador!, tom at p 326) 
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I THE RED-CRESTED POCHARD NETTA RUTINA 
Anas rufina, Palhs, Reise u App p 713(177 3 ) 

Aythya rufina Macg Br B v p 109 (1852) 

Fuhgula rufina Dresser, B Eur vi p 559, pi 435 (^ 73 ) > 
BOU List Br B p 1-8 (1883), Saunders ed karr 
Br B iv p 403 (1884), Seebohm, Br B m p 567 
(1885) Saunders Min p.431 (18S9), Ldford Col Big 
Br B part x (1889) 

Nett 1 rttfini, Sihad Cat B Brit Mus xxvn p 32S (1895) 
Adult Male • — Back light drab brown, including the mantle, 
upper back, and scapulars , lower back, rump and upper tad 
coverts black, a white patch on each side of the mantle, 
wing coverts dull ashy, those round the end of the wing white, 
bastard wing and primary-cot erts also ashy , primaries ashv 
brown externally, as well is at the tips of the inner nebs, ruth a 
sub terminal black, bar on the latter, the inner webs otherwise 
white, forming a large “mirror,” extending on to the outer 
webs of the inner primaries, which are white excepting for their 
blackish tips , secondaries also white, with a sub terminal bar of 
ashy , the inner ones pearly grey, the innermost brown, like the 
scapulars , tad ashy grey , crown or head much crested, cinna 
mon , lores sides of face, and throat vinous-chestnut , a bind 
down the hind neck, sides of neck and upper mantle, as well as 
the under surface of the body black, rather browner on the 
ibdomcn , sides of body white the feathers adjoining the 
black colouri ermiculated with dusky, the flmk feathers light 
brown at the ends, axillaries and under wing coverts white, 
bill brilliant crimson sometimes a little inclining to vermi 
lion , nail brown or white, tinged with brownish horn or pink 
horny, brown or yellow at tip , feet dingy salmon-colour or 
reddish orange, dusky on the joints and blackish on the webs , 
ins varying from brown to red, m very old birds" (A O 
Hume) Total length, 21 inches, oilmen, 2 15, wing, 103, 
tail, 27, tarsus, 1 6 

AdaK Female — Different from the male Light brown ibov e, 
paler on the scapulars, which have wluty brown ends, lower 
back and rump dusky brown, the upper tad-coverts paler 
brown, wing coverts light brown , quills as >n the male, but 
the white on the inner web of the primaries not quite so cx 
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tended and more ashy, crown of head slightly crested and 
rufous-brown, extending down the hind neck, where it becomes 
more ash), lores, sides of face, and throat pale ashygrej , 
remainder of under surface of body white, the sides of the 
body and flanks pale earthy brown , under wing-coverts and 
anilines white, the loner primary co\erls and quill lining pale 
ashy , “ bill black, reddish or orange towards the tip, and more 
or less so along the lower and on the edges of the upper 
mandible” (A O Hume) Total length, 19 inches, culmen, 
1 S, wing, joo, tail, 2 7 , tarsus, 1 7 
Bestting — Uniform brown above, with an ohvc tinge, and 
with a slightly indicated spot of yellow on each side of the 
lower back , lores, eyebrow, sides of face and under surface of 
body pale jellow, through the e>e a streak of dusky olive, 
abdomen whiter , sides of bod) brown, with an olive tinge 
Young Ends — Resemble the old female, and have the bill 
and feet similarly coloured According to Mr Hume, these 
vary in young males from olivaceous orange to pale olive yellow, 
reddish brown, or dusky with a reddish tinge 
Hybrids — The present species has been known to cross 
with the Ros) billed Duck (A/efo/o/uaua fe/ujsaca) and with the 
Mallard 

Characters — The lobed hind toe, the white wing speculum, 
and the chestnut crest m the nnle distinguish the species 
Ihe female has the speculum more gre), but has no sign of 
vermiculations on the back, the a xilhnes are white 
Range In Great Britain — An accidental visitor, chiefly in win 
ter It has occurred mostly on the eastern shores of England, 
but the National Collection contains one example from Pem 
brokeshire, and the species has be°n met with once in Devon 
shire and once in Cornwall. One Scotch record is known 
viz, from Argyllshire, and one from Co Kerry, m Ireland. 

Range outside tie British Islands— This Duck seldom occurs 
away from Southern and Central Europe, and is only a rare 
visi or lo Holland, Belgium, or Trance, and has occurred but 
once m Denmark Its eastern range appears to extend to 
I urkestan, though it is plentiful in Southern Russia, and m 
winter it visits the Mediterranean countries, the Black and 
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Caspian Seas, and the Indian Peninsula, being very abundant 
in the last named locality 

Habits — The Red crested Pochard is a fresh water Duclc, and 
frequents open sheets of inter and broads where there are 
fringes of reeds or overhanging trees, and being a capital 
diver, it loves places where the water is deep Its favourite 
haunts, says Mr A O Hume who has given an excellent 
account of this species in his “ Game Birds of India, are deep 
broads, ‘ where the feathery water weed beds do not reach 
within several feet of the surface, not the comparatively shallow 
ones, where the same weeds he in thick masses coiled along 
the surface ' Mr Hume observes that habitually these Ducks 
keep in moderately sized flocks of from ten to fifteen, but 
occasionally on very large pieces of water they are seen in 
thousands Of their food he wntes — “ Although mainly vege 
tarians, they indulge more m animal food than the Pochard I 
have found smalt frogs, fish spawn, shells (both land and 
water), insects, grubs, worms, and, on three or four occasions, 
tiny fish, mixed with the vegetable matter, sand and pebbles 
that their stomachs contained . I e.vimined one male 
which bad entirely gorged itself on fishes about an inch in 
length 

1 Though constantly seen feeding by day, when in suitable 
situation*, they also feed a good deal during the night, and 
those individuals, whose clay quarters happen for the time to 
be on waters that j icld little food, leave these at dusk for more 
prolific haunts They are strong but heavy fliers, and are slow 
in getting under way I have sometimes found them 

out or the water, on the land a yard or tw o from the water s 
edge, grazing and picking up small shells and insects, and they 
then walk better than the other Pochards Their 

call note, not very often heard by day unless they*are alarmed, 
is quite of the Pochard character, not the quack of a duck but 
a deep grating ‘ kurr * Occasionally the males only, I think, 
emit a sharp sibilant note— a sort of whistle, quite different from 
that of the \V igeon, and yet somewhat reminding one of that 
They have a very characteristic wing rustle, which, 
though resembling that of the ^Pochard, is louder and harsher 
their wings are short, and rapidly agitated, make a very distinct,* 
palpitating, rushing sound, by which even a single bird, pass- 
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ing anywhere near one in the stillness of the night, can gener- 
ally be recognised." 

-Nest. — Placed close to the water, and made of decajcd 
stems of rushes and dead leaves. 

Eggs. — Eggs seven to nine in number, of a bright green 
colour when fresh, but fading, after being blown, to greenish- 
white. Axis, **3-2*4 inches; dam., 1*65-1*7 5. 


the rociiAuns. gtnus nyroca. 

Nyroca t ricming, Phil. Z00L ii. p 260 (1822). 

T)pe, N. nyroca (Guld.). 

The genus Nyroca, according to Count Salvador!, differs 
from Nc/la in having the indentations not prominent on 
the upper mandible. The bill does not widen out towards 
the tip, and is not so broad or so short as in the next genus, 
Fuligula, 


I. THE POCHARD. NVROCA FERINA. 

Atmferina, Linn. Syst. Nat. i p. 230 (1766). 

Aythya ferina, Macg. Br. B. v. p. 103 (1852). 

Fuhgula ferina , Dresser, B. Eur. vi. p. 551, pi. 434 (1878); 
B. O. U. List Br. B. p 130 (18S3); Scebohm, Br. B. ni. 
p. 575 (*885); Saunders, cd Yarn Br. B. iv. p. 413 
(1885); id. Man. Br. B. p 429 (18S9); Lilford, Col. Fig. 
Br. B, part xiu. (1890). 

Nyroca ferina, SalvacL Cat. B. Brit. Mus xxvii. p. 335 (1895). 

Adult Mile. — General colour above light grey, everywhere 
finely vermjculated with wavy cross lines of dull ashy, less dis- 
tinct on the lower back, and absent on the rump and upper 
tail-coverts, which are black ; tail grey, minutely freckled with 
dusky; wing-coverts like the back, but rather more finely 
freckled, these being less distinct on the greater series, which 
are uniform grey except at the tips; bastard wing and primary- 
coverts dusky ; primaries dusky grey externally, blackish near 
the tip of fne inner weds, which are lavender grey ibr the most 
part, forming a ** mirror" ; secondaries light grey, edged with 
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white at the ends, and slightly freckled with dusky, the inner 
ones with black margins, the innermost like the back and 
similarly freckled , head, neck, and throat deep chestnut , 
the fore neck as well as the sides of the neck and hind 
neck, black, rormm B a broad collar, the chest black, varied 
with grey verrmculations , breast and remainder of under 
surface ashj white powdered with grey vcrrmculations , \ent 
and under tail Coverts black , the sides of the body and flanks 
with somewhat pinner vermicubtions , under wing coverts and 
axillaries white, lower greater coverts greyish like the quill 
lining, bill black at the base and at the tip, with an inter 
mediate band of leaden blue, varying in width , feet bluish or 
slaty grey, or dull leaden grey, the webs black, ins yellow, 
becoming lac red according to Mr Hume, in an old male 
lotal length, *8 inches, oilmen, 20, wing, 83, tail, 21, 
tarsus, 1 4 

Adult Female — Different from the male Upper surface 
rather more coarsely vcrmieulated, the lower back, rump, and 
upper tail coverts dark brown, crown of head reddish brown 
like the neck and mantle, but the head much darker , lores, 
feathers round the eye, sides of face, and throat whitish, with a 
patch of brown on the face , lower throat and fore-neck and 
chest brown, washed with ochreous, the chest feathers brown 
with whitish margins, remainder of under surface of body 
whitish, mottled with light brown bases to the feathers, cs 
penally distinct on the under tail coverts, the flanks brown 
with pale tips, axillaries and under wing coverts white, with 
the edge of the w mg ashy, like the lower primary coverts and 
quill lining , b U duller than m the male , feet dark leaden 
grey, ins sometimes brown Total length, iS inches, cu! 
men, 2 o , wing, 8 1 , tail, 2 2 , tarsus, 1 35 

Young Birds — According to Count Salvador!, *the young 
males at flrst resemble the females, but are rather more rufous 
on the head and neck In the second year they differ from 
fully adult birds in having the chestnut of the head and neck 
paler, and the black of the breast and uppfr back replaced by 
dark brown 

Hybrids — These are numerous and in some instances they 
have been recorded as the American Pochard, or have been 
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considered to be distinct species The Pochard has been 
known to cross with the Whtte-ejed Pochard the Summer 
Duck, the Tufted Duck, the Mallard, and the Golden ej e 

Characters — Distinguished by its grey back with fine ver 
miculations and its chestnut head , the bill is black at the 
base and tip the intermediate part being leaden blue, wing 
speculum, grey 

Range tn Great Britain — -The Pochard breeds in certain inland 
waters m England and, where it is protected, its numbers as a 
nesting species seem to be on the increase In Scotland it 
also nests but as regards Ireland Mr R J Ussher writes — 
* The Pochard has been reported as breeding in Galway, Ros 
common, Westmeath, Meath, and Tipperary, and some pro- 
bability attaches to several of these instances, but we still 
await complete proof of the Pochard breeding in Ireland ” In 
winter the species is found m Great Britain from October to 
April 

Range outside the British Islands — The Pochard ranges from 
Central and Southern Europe to Lake Baikal m Eastern 
Siberia breeding in Russia as high as Lake Ladoga and as far 
south as the Caspian sea, as well as m Poland, Germany and 
Denmark, but not to the northward It occurs in the Mediter 
ranean in winter, at which season italso visits Indiaand China 
In North America its place is taken by the American Pochard 
which differs in having a purple gloss on the chestnut of the 
head, and the bill pale blue, with only the end black 

Habits — Although also frequenting the coasts the Pochard 
is principally a fresh w ater Duck and in some of its w inter 
quarters as in India, occurs in flocks of thousands Mr A 
O Hume whose excellent notes on wild fowl are not so well 
known in fhis country as they ought to be has gn en a v ery inter 
esting account of his experiences with the Pochard in India 
from which I make the following bnef extracts He sa>s that 
in some places, such as the Sambhar Lake, man) acres of 
water may be seen # completely paved with Pochards ‘ They 
are em nently swimming and diving Ducks, but walk badl) 
Their flight is slow and heavy until they get well on the 
wing after which it is fairly rapid, but they rise with some 
difficulty in perfectly calm weather They swim very rap dly 
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and gracefully , as a rule, rather deep in the water, but at 
times, especially when a lot are at play together, for a minute 
or two quite high, as if barely resting on the water They are 
\ery playful, and skirmish about together, chasing each other, 
scuttling along the surface one moment, out of sight the next, 
and they are grand divers 

“ I think that they feed chiefly by night, for which purpose all 
birds, spending the day in rivers and bare shored lakes, leav e 
these at night for more suitable feeding grounds But they 
feed also during the day, when in any of their favourite haunts, 
and you may see them for an hour together diving for the 
roots and submerged stems and foliage of all kinds of aquatic 
plants With us, in Upper India, their food is, according to 
my experience, almost entirely vegetable I hai e found a few 
insects, grubs, worms, tiny frogs, and a good many shells in 
their stomachs, but seeds, flower buds, shoots, leaves, stems, 
and roots of water plants together with fine pebbles and sand, 
of which there is always a considerable quantity, have always 
constituted the bulk of the contents , and it is, perhaps, in 
consequence of this that, as a rule, when killed inland in India, 
they are excellent eating Not so always with those killed on 
the coast A pair I shot in Karachi harbour turned out rank 
and far from good eating , and a third, shot a few days later, 
proved to have fed chiefly on marine pla its, small Crustacea 
and moltusca Occasionally, when in small parties, they are 
to be seen paddling about in shallow, weedy corners of jhfls, 
along with Gad wall, Teal, and Shovelers, but normally they 
keep in large flocks, and affect pretty deep water when feeding 
in the day time * 

»«t —Made of dead grass and sedge, and lined with 
dow n « 

Eg - ?* — From seven to ten, the latter being the usual number, 
though as many as thirteen have been found The colour is 
greenish or greenish stone-colour, and they resemble those ol 
the Scaup and Tufted Duck Axis, a 45-^ 53 inches, diam , 
1 65-* 75 

Down — Of medium size, dark brown, with greyish brown 
filamcntal tips, and a somewhat large star of dull white 
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II. THE WHITE EYED POCHARD. NYROCA NVROCA. 

A ms ujroetx, Guld. N. Comm. Fetrop. xir. pt. i p. 403 (1769). 
Fuligula ti) roca y Macg. Br. B. v. p. 1x3 (1852) ; Secb. Br. B 
iii. p. 571 (1885); Saunders, ed. Yarr. Br. B. iv. p 4x8 
(1885) ; id .Man. Br. B. p. 433 (1859); Ltlford,Col. Tig. 
Br. 1 J. part xiv. (1890). 

JVjroca ferntginea (Gm.), Dresser, B. Eur. vi. p 581, pi. 438 
(1872)^11. 0 - U. List Br. B. p. 130 (18S3). 
jtfyrota africam , Salvad. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xxvu.p. 345 (*895.) 

Adult Kale. — General colour above dusky brown with an 
oily-green gloss, with scarcely perceptible vermiculations of 
lighter brown; the lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts 
black; wing coverts brown, faintly vermiculated with lighter 
brown; greater series blacker, with a slight green gloss; 
bastard wing and primary coverts blackish ; primaries exter- 
nally blackish, as well as at the ends of the inner webs; 
the rest of the inner web pure white, which extends on to the 
outer web of the inner primaries; the secondaries white, with 
a broad black band at the ends, the innermost secondaries 
black with an oily-green gloss; tail bronzy black; crown of 
head slightly crested and hright chestnut, as also the sides of 
face, sides of neck, sides of mantle, throat, and upper breast ; 
on the chin a white spot ; round the lower throat a blackish 
collar, which joins on the hind neck and extends to the middle 
of the mantle, which is dusky-brown washed with rufous ; lower 
breast and abdomen white ; sides of the body chestnut, inclin- 
ing to brown near to the sides of the vent ; under tail-coverts 
white, with a patch of black near the outer base ; axtllaries and 
under wing-coverts white ; quill lining also whitish ; “bill black, 
bluish black, and dark leaden, often browner below ; legs and 
toes slate-colour, leaden, or dusky grey; the tarsi often with a 
greenish tinge ; the claws and webs dusky black ; iris white or 
greyish white” (A. O. Hume). Total length, 16 5 inches; cul- 
men, 1 6; wing, 7*4 ; tail, 2*3; tarsus, 1*25. 

Adult Penult. — Lighter brown than the male above, the 
feathers with sandy-biflT margtns, producing a mottled ap- 
pearance ; the wings as in the male; the crown of the head 
dark chestnut-brown, the sides of the face and throat a little 
clearer chestnut with a white chin spot; the fore neck and 
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chest, as well as the sides of the body, rufous mottled with 
dusky bases to the feathers, breast and abdomen white mottled 
with dusky on the lower part of the latter Total length, 14 o 
inches, culmen, 1 5 , wing 6 7 , tail, 1 9 , tarsus, 1 1 

Young Birds — Count Salvadori states that in immature birds 
the head and neck is brown, with scarcely any chestnut tinge 
on the side of the head the breast and under parts are brown, 
the abdomen paler and almost whitish, the under tail coverts 
being dull whitish The iris is said by Dr Scully to be dark 
brown or brownish grey 

Hybrids — Crosses between this species and the Scaup the 
Tufted Scaup, and the Summer Duck, have been recorded 
Characters — This species is distinguished by its white ins, 
white speculum, and chestnut head llie male has also a 
white chin spot 

Range in Great Britain. — An irregular visitor, generally occur 
ring m the winter and spnng Over thirty examples have been 
recorded principally from the eastern counties, but it has also 
been met with in Cumberland, biorthumberland, Dorset, Devon, 
Radnorshire, and has thrice been obtained near Edinburgh, 
and has occurred four times on the east and north east coasts of 
Ireland 

Range ontside the British Islands — The White eyed Pochard, 
or “ Ferruginous Duck," as it is often called, is an inhabitant 
of Southern and Central Europe, and breeds from Holland 
through Germany to the Latitude of Moscow It also breeds 
in Central Asia and m Cashmere visiting the Indian Peninsula 
and Burma in winter, at which season it also extends through 
Egypt to Abyssinia and is found as far west as the Canaries 
Habits — These are said by Lord Lilford to lie like those of 
the Common Pochard, but its flight is more swift than that of 
the latter species He observes — “ It is remarkably tame and 
fearless of man in comparison with others of the Anatida, and 
loves the thick coverts of dense aquat^p vegetation The call 
note is a harsh rattling monosyllable, frequently repeated 1 he 
flesh of this bird is, in my opinion, excellent ” 

Mr Hume says that these Ducks rise from the water with 
some little difficulty, and strike it rcpcatedlj with their feet as 



they start , and Captain Shelle) states that a large flock males 
such a noise with their feet patting the water, that it can be 
heard it a distance of two miles Mr Hume gives the follow 
ing interesting note on the species — “In the water they are at 
home, they swim with great rapidit), and dive marvellouslj 
Indeed, what becomes of them is often a puzzle, the instant 
that, wounded they touch the water, they disappear, and not 
unlrequentlj that is the last you see of them , at most the) 
only rise once or twice, and then disappear for good It is a 
waste of time to pursue them , if they do rise, give them in 
stantly a second barrel If not, you must trust to the dogs pick 
mg them up in the rushes near the margin later in the day w hen 
all is quiet But even the best dogs will be biflled, and I have 
seen a well trained retnever, after skirmishing in weeds and 
water for several minutes in pursuit of a wounded White e>e, 
come out with his tail between his legs and a general crestfallen 
appearance, clearly under the impression that, in consequence 
of some delusion, he had been beguiled into hunting a Dab 
chick — a bird that from his earliest pupp) hood he had been 
taught to consider altogether beneath his noltce 
* They are with us quite omnivorous , no doubt their food 
chiefly consists of vegetable matter —leaves stems, roots and 
seeds of grass, rush, sedge, and all kinds of aquatic herbage , 
but besides th s I have noted at different times amongst the 
contents of their stomachs, delicate fresh water shells and 
shrimps insects, including several species of Aeuroptera and 
Ltpt<i>phra and their larvm, worms grubs, and small fishes 
I have often, when lying up hid in the reeds waiting for 
more valuable fowl to come over, watched little parties of 
them feeding in some tiny, weedy, reed hedged opening For 
part of the time they swim about, nibbling at the herbage 
or picking shell# or insects off the lotus leaves , but they are 
continually disappearing below the surface, often reappear 
mg with a whole bunch of feather), slimy weed, which all 
present jom m gobbling up Sometimes the) remain a very 
long time out of sight, I should guess nearly two minutes (it 
seems an age), but gen&ally the) do not, when thus feeding, 
keep under more than, say from forty to fifty seconds I fane) 
that they feed preferentially b> day, first, because when m 
their favourite haunts, I have invambl) found them, when I 
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have had opportunities of watching them unperceived, busy 
feeding at all hours, and never asleep as night feeding Ducks 
so constantly are between n a.m and 3 pm , and, secondly, 
because I have so rarely killed them when flight shooting 
When settled on some comfortable, rush embosomed, weed 
interwoven broad, I am pretty certain that they do not change 
their quarters at nightfall, as when encamped near any of their 
chosen day haunts I have heard their harsh, familiar call at in 
tervals throughout the midnight hours , but, of course, in the 
less common case, when they affect bare shored lakes or rivers 
by day (and some few do do this) they must needs go elsewhere 
to feed during the night, and in such situations I have once or 
twice seen them at mid day snoozing at the waters edge 
“Their ‘quack/ or note, is peculiar, though something like 
tliat of the Pochard, a harsh birr, birr, birr, with which one 
soon becomes acquainted, as they invariably utter it staccato 
as they bustle up from the rushes, often within a few yards of 
the boat ” 

Heit— Composed of dry flags and rushes, and lined with thick 
brownish down and a few white feathers ( Lilford) 

Ess* "From nine to fourteen m number, but the usual 
number is ten Colour creamy brown Axis, 2 0-2 2 inches , 
diam , 1 45-* 55 

’ THE SCAUP DUCKS GENUS FUUGULA. 

Tit/igitft, Steph Gen Zool xii pt 2, p 1S7 (1824) 
Type, F fthgula (L.) 

The genus Fuh ml r is very similar to Jtyroca, and only differs 
in the shape of the bill, which, as Count Salndon points out, 
is rather broader and shorter, and widens out near the end, so 
that it is wider at the tip than at the base, it is also more 
rounded at the end The males m the genus Ftthgula have 
the head black, not chestnut 

r 

I THE TUFTED SCAUP DUCK FUUGULA FULICULA 
Anas Juhpila, I inn Syst Nat 1 p 207(1766) 
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Fuhguhi crts/a/a, Sfacg Br B \ p r:i (1S52), Dresser, B 
Eur vi p 573, pi 437 (1S79), BO 0 List Br B p 129 
(iS83),Seeb Br B m p 583 (1885), Saunders, ed Ynrr 
Brit B n p 430(1885), id Man Br B p 435 (1S89), 
Ltlford, Col Fig Br B part xm (1890) 

Fultgiila fultgula, Salvad Cat B Brit. Mus xxvn p 363 
( lS 9S) 

Adult Male —General colour above black, with a slight green 
i«h gloss, and with faint indications of grey frecklmgs , the 
wing coverts like the back, including the bastard wing and 
pi mar) -co verts , the primaries black externally and at the 
ends of the inner webs, the latter being brown on the outer 
j rimaries, paler and inclining to white on the inner ones where 
the light colour extends to the outer web also , the secondaries 
white, with a black band at the end, the innermost black, 
glossed with green , tail dusk) brown , crown of head with a 
tufted crest black, slightly globed with purple , sides of face, 
neck, and throat black, with a very distinct purple gloss, chang 
mg to green under certain lights, fore-neck dusk) black, 
freckled with whitish bars on the lower part, remainder of 
under surface of body from the fore neck downwards pure 
white, the vent and sides of lower flanks and under taibcoverts 
black, the flank feathers brown at their ends, under wing 
coverts and axillaries white, the lower pnmar) -coverts pale 
ashy like the quill lining, “bill dull leaden to bright gre)ish 
blue, the nail and extreme tip black, feet var)ing in colour 
like the bill, often with an olivaceous tinge on the tarsi, webs 
varying from dusky to almost black, and the claws from deep 
brown to black, iris golden yellow" (A O Hume) Total 
length, 14 5 inches , culmcn, 1 5 , wing, 79, tail, 2 t , tarsus, 
1 2 

Adult Female — Browner than the male, with obscure edges of 
paler brown to the feathers of the mantle, wings and tail as 
in the male, but the former without green gloss , the head only 
si ehtly crested, and, like the neck and throat, dark bro" n, 
inclining to blackish , the fore neck rust) brow n , under surface 
of body from the fore neck downwards pure white, mottled 
with dusky spots on the lower abdomen, vent, and under tad 
coverts, the flanks washed with rusty brown, the colours of 
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the bill and feet more dusky thin in the male Total length, 
15 inches, culmen 1 5 wing 7 4 tail, 2 o, tarsus 1 3 
Young Birds — Resemble the old female, but have no crest, 
and are more plentifully mottled with dusk) brown on the 
lower parts there is also a patch of rusty or whity brown on 
the lores and chin The young males are darker than the 
females have blacker heads and have the mottlings on the 
fore-neck continued over the chest ins brown 
Nestling — Almost entirely brown with only a faintly indicated 
spot of lighter brown on each side of the lower back, forehead, 
ejebrow and sides of face rather lighter brown but the cheeks 
dusky brown under surface of body buff) white the fore neck, 
s des of the body, and lower abdomen more dusky brown 
Hybrids — The Tufted Scaup lias been known to cross with 
the Summer Duck, the Teal and the Common and White eyed 
1 ochards 

Chiracters —Distinguished by the white speculum tipped w ith 
black the very obvious crest and the uniform back 

Range in Great Brita n —^though better known as a winter 
visitor to the British Islands the Tufted Scaup Duck breeds 
in many counlies from Norfolk to Northumberland 111 Ian 
cashire Sussex Dorset and especially at Rainworth Mr 
Whitakers estate in Nottinghamshire as well as m other 
localities in the same count) I have also noticed it in pairs 
at Avington in Hampshire at the end of May, and believe that 
some remain to breed there In Scotland it breeds on many 
of the lochs , and besides 1 ough Neagh 1 .ougli Beg the Shan 
non Lakes and Co Monaghan where Sir Ralph ra)ne Gall vey 
recorded its nesting m Ireland it is now said by Mr Ussher to 
breed in 1 ermanag , Roscommon and Sligo, and probably also 
on lakes in Longford and Westmeath. 

Bangs ontsido the British Islands — The present species breeds 
m the northern part or the Palxarctic Region from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and goes far south in winter m the Cast visitm" 
the Indian Peninsula China, the Mafayan Archipelago and 
cv cn extending to the Marianr es and I’elew Islands In Lurop_ 
its southern breeding range is said by Mr Seebohm to extend 
to about 50* N lat, but its northern limit is 70* N lat in* 
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Norwaj, 68* on the Yenesei, and 62’ on the Pacific const In 
winter it is found throughout Southern Europe and the Medi 
terranean countries, and it extends down the Nile Valley to 
Abjssmia ind Shoa In the higher lakes of the latter countries 
some apparently remain to breed 

Habits — -Although found on the coasts m winter, the Tufted 
Scaup is much more of a fresh water than 1 maritime Duck at 
an) season of the jear, and is strictly an inland species during 
the breeding season During the winter, too, it frequents in 
land lakes, where Tt is a shy and suspicious species, keeping 
aloof from the resident Mallards of the locaht), but associating 
with the Wigeon m flocks, which keep well out of gun shot in 
the middle of the water When swimming, the 1 ufted Scaups 
show a great deal of their white breasts, and appear to sit lightly 
on the water, while their crested heads are a ery distinctly seen 
They prefer lakes where there are reedy shores, rather than 
those with bare or sandy banks In India, Mr Hume states 
that he has seen as many as ten thousand together, covering the 
whole of the centre cf the Kunkrowh Lake in Oodeypore Like 
the Pochards, they make a great noise when they rise by strik 
mg the water with their feet “Their food,’ writes Mr Hume, 
“ is more animal than vegetable They constantly dev our small 
fish, and one finds every kind of water insect, worm, grub, and 
shells, small lizards, frogs, spawn, &.c , m their stomachs Still, 
like the rest of the Ducks, they eat the leav es, stems, and roots 
of water plants freely, and I have several notes of birds which 
had dined, or breakfasted, entirely off some white shining onion 
like bulb ” The note is like that of the Pochards, a grating 
* Kurr, burr,” but not so loud as in the list named birds 
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is the most usual full clutch but I have found ten, twelve, 
fifteen and even twenty eggs in a nest The last mentioned 
was I believe, the produce of two females The colour vanes 
from drab brown or stone colour to greenish brow n Axis, 
2224 inches , diam ,1617 
Down — Very small and dark chocolate brow n, w ith a scarcely 
perceptible whitish centre, thefilamental tips being also brown 

II THE SCAUP DUCK FULIGULA MVRILA 
Anas fiiart/a, Ltnn Sjst Nat 1 p 196(1766) 

I uhgutt m tnfa, Macg Br B v p 116(1852), Dresser, B Cur 
vi p 565 pi 436 (1878), B O U last Br B p 120 
(1883), Seebohm, Br B 11 1 p 579(1885), Saunders, ed 
Yarr Br B iv p 4-»3 (1885), id Man Br B p 437 
(1889), Lilford Col ri e Br B part xv (rSgo), Sabad 
Cat B Bnt Mus xwii p 356 (1895) 
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“bill light grcjnh blue or dull lead colour, mil blackish , feet 
pale grcjishbluc, darker on the joints; membranes dusk) 
chws black, ms rich xcllow, the edges of the ejclids dusk) ’ 
{A O Hume) Total length, 175 inches, oilmen, 1 75, wing, 
b 7 , tail, 23, tarsus, 1 5 

AdaltTmile — Very much browner than the nnJc, with a few 
grc> spccklmgs on the back , the lower back and rump some 
what blacker than the rest of the upper parts, wings as in the 
male, but the coxcris darker and the xermicuhtions obsolete , 
crown of head and nape dull reddish brown, with a large white 
patch on the lotes , the chm with a white spot , the chest 
mottled, Vi ith reddish brown bases to the feathers , breast and 
abdomen white, the lower abdomen and under latlcoxerts 
mottled with dusky, the sides of the body reddish brown , 
“bill as in the male, but darker, feet dull leaden grey with 
the webs dusky ” {A O JIumt ) Total length, 160 inches, 
culmcn, 1 6, wing 82, tail, 2 6, tarsus, 1 4 

Young Birds — Resemble the old female, and ha\ e the white 
chin spot Thc)Oung males, according to Count Salvador!, 
can be distinguished by their darker and richer coloration In 
the second )car the )oung male resembles the adult, but has 
less green gloss on the head and neck, and the black feathers 
on the breast arc margined with while, the black tinder tail 
coaeitsaic more or less xcrmicuhted and in thcacrmiculalions 
on the lower mantle, scapulars, and wingcoxerts the dark 
brown colour predominates oxer the while 

Hybrids — The Scaup has been known to interbreed with the 
W lute-eyed Pochard and the Golden -eje 

Characters — Resembles the Tufted Scaup in haxtng (he 
speculum white, tipped with black, but has no crest, and the 
back is gre)ish white, vcrmiculated or lined across with zig- 
zag black markings. 

Eange in Great Britain — The Scaup is a xvinter visitor, and is 
common on our coasts from autumn to spring, with the e* 
ception of a few localities, such as the Outer Hebrides and 
the south coast of Ireland It has been said to breed on Loch 
Lexen in Scotland, where Mr A C Stark states that he found 
the nest 

11 , c 
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Eaage outside the British i»!aadj —A circumpolar species, ac 
cording to Count Salvador, who observes that he is unable to 
distinguish the American Scaup or the Chinese Scaup from 
the European species It breeds in Scandinavia up to 70* 
N tat and above the limits of forest growth across Northern 
Asia to kamtchatka and again above 50* N lat of North 
America In other parts of its range it occurs only in winter, 
when it visits the Mediterranean and extends into North 
western India, as well as to Japan China and Formosa In 
North America it wanders south in winter and reaches Mexico 
and the (Vest Indian Islands Fultqrfx affine of North 
America has also been recorded as British, as also F teUaru , 
but only from specimens m Leadenhall Market, and these rc 
cords have been ignored by Mr Howard Saunders and recent 
writers 

Habits. — The Scaup is principally a maritime Duck., excepting 
during the breeding season, when it retires inland to nest 
I ram Mr Seebohms notes on the habits of the species, I ex 
tract the following, as no one has had better opportunities for 
observing the species in a wild state — “The Scaup is most 
active when the sun shines from the north , that seems to be 
its favourite feeding time , and then its loud, harsh scream maj 
be heard as the drake calls to his mate to leave her eggs cov ered 
warmly up in a blanket of down, and to come away from her 
snug nest among the bilberries on the adjacent bank side and 
join him on the lake, or perhaps have a swing down the river 
to the delta to pick up anything that may be left on the 
strand at low tide Of all the cries of the Ducks that have 
come under my notice I think that of the Scaup is the 
most discordant None of them are very musical, perhaps, 
hut if you imagine a man with an exceptionally harsh, hoarse 
voice screaming out the word scaup a* the top of his voice, 
some idea of the note of this Duck may be formed It is said 
that when this harsh note is uttered the opening of the bill is 
accompanied with a peculiar toss of the head The ordinary 
alarm note during flight is a grating *=ound like that made by 
the Tufted Duck , 

* The Scaup is a very gregarious and sociable bird In 
winter it is almost always seen m flocks, frequently associated 
with other Ducks, and in summer small parties are constantly 
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seen coming and going from thur feeding grounds W hen 
alarmed, they generally seek safi-ty by diving, but if they find 
themselves obliged to take w mg the) get up from the water, 
one after another, with a great splash, but once fairly launched 
in the air, the> appear to get away very quickly, though their 
wings are obliged to vibrate at a great speed and with con 
siderable noise They both swim and dive with perfect case, 
and obtain much of their food under vnlcr 

“Although the Scaup, when cooked, is said to taste very 
fishy, it does not appear to be much of a fish -cater Shell fish 
are its favourite food, but it varies its diet with crustaceans, 
the larva: of various insects, and with some vegetable matter 
In confinement Montagu found it remarkably tame, feeding 
eagerly at once on soaked bread, and after a few days on 
barley ” 

N«t — \ccording to Mr Seebohm, “the Scaup generally 
selects some sloping bank, not far from water, but high enough 
from the edge to be secure from floods, on which to build her 
nest It is always well concealed, and seldom to be found c\ 
cept by accidentally frightening off the sitting Duck Some* 
times it is placed under a willow or jumper bush, but more often 
in the open, carefully hidden in some hole in the rough ground 
surrounded by cranberries or bilberries struggling amidst tufts 
of sedge or cotton grass The hole is lined with dry broken 
sedge, and, as the eggs are laid, an accumulation of down is 
formed, sufficient to keep them warm when the Duck leaves 
them to feed ” 

Egg* — Trom six to nine m number, of a pale greenish grey 
or stone colour Messrs H J and C L Pearson once found 
twelve eggs in a nest m Iceland Axis, 2 55-2 65 inches , 
diam , 1 7 

Down — Larger than that of the Tufted Scaup, but of about 
the same character Dark chocolate brow n with paler brown 
filamentous tips, and a small star of dull white in the middle 

THE GOLDEN E\FD DUCkS GENUS CL\NGULA 
Clangula, Leach, in Ross’s Voy Disc App p xlvm (1819) 
Type, C c languid I’l—') 

The genus Clangula , for which I adopt the well known Eng 
. c 2 
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lts.h name of the "Golden eyes, belongs to the plain Hinged sec 
tton of the Diving Ducks, in which the quilts are uniform and 
hive no light “ mirror on the inner webs 1 hey differ from the 
Eider Ducks m having no patches of stiff feathers on the head, 
which is very fully crested The tail is of moderate length, 
and its feathers are rounded the edges of the upper mandible 
are not bent innards, and there is a distinct difference in the 
colour of the sexes, the males having a glossy black head, 
and the females a brown one (cf Salvad Cat B Bnt Mus 
xxi n p 326) 

1 THE GOLDEN £V ED DUCK CLAN GU LA CLANCULA 

Anas tlangnla, Linn Sjst Nat 1 p 201(1766) 

Anas gfauaon, Linn tom at p 201 (1766) 

Qanguta chrysophthalma, Micg Br B v p 174(1852) 
Clan^tfa gl xuaon, Dresser, B Cur vi p 595, pi 440(1875), 
13 0 U List Br B p 131 (1883), Saunders ed Yarr 
Br B 11 p 435(1885), id Man Br B p 425(1889), 
Salvad Cat B Brit Mus xxvn p 376 (1895) 

J'uJ/guJ 1 etangu/a t Seebohm, Br B nr p 590 (18S5), Lilford, 
Col hig Br B part xi (1889) 

Adult Male — General colour aboie black, including the whole 
of the back and rump , scapulars white or half black and 
white, giving a streaked appearance to the sides of the back, 
the external scapulars white with black margins, wmg-covats 
pure white, except those near the edge of the wing, which 
are black, the greater senes white with a concealed black 
bar at the base, bastard wing, primary coverts, and quills 
black, secondaries pure ’white, the inner ones velvet) black 
with a green gloss, upper tad coverts and tail cinder) grey, 
the Litter fringed with whit) brown at the ends, head fully 
crested metallic green, as also the nape and entire sides 
of the face, w tth purplish reflections under certain lights , at 
the base of the bill a large white spot, throat velvety black 
with a shade of bronzy green, rest of tfce under surface from 
the lower throat downwards pure white the feathers on the 
thighs and vent dusky blackish, the flank feathers edged with 
black on their inner webs, imparting a streaked appearance, 
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awlhnes and under wing coverts black, the quill lining some- 
what more ash) , “bill bluish or greenish black, in rare in 
stances with in orange spot or bar near the tip of the upper 
mandible, feet intense orange-) ellow, the web= dusky, iris 
reddish or orange-yellow , e)elids reddish-dusk) (A O 
Httute) Total length, 18 o inches, oilmen, x 55 , wing, 8 9 , 
tail, 3 7 , tarsus, 1 55 

Adult Female — Different from the male Upper surface of 
body slit) grey, the feathers with dusk) bases, lower back and 
rump dusk) black, becoming more slaty on the upper tail 
coverts, the wing-coverts slaty grey like the back, with an 
irregular white patch caused by the outer lesser coverts being 
white, median coverts with white spots at the ends and the 
central greater coverts white with black tips, bastard wing, 
pnmar) coverts, and quills blackish, the primaries browner on 
the inner webs , secondaries white, the inner secondaries half 
black and half white and the mnetmost ones entirely black , 
head and throat all round chocolate brown, followed by 1 
white collar across the lower throat , breast and abdomen pure 
white , fore-neck, chest, and sides of the body slat) grey, 
mottled with dusky centres to the feathers, tinder wing coverts, 
axillanes, and quill lining dull slat) , “ bill brownish black, more 
dusky than in the males, and generally showing a )cllowish 
red or orange spot or bar near the tip of the upper mandible, 
which in some forms a terminal band at the tips of both 
mandibles, never, however, including the nail, which remains 
black of dusky’ {A O Iinme) lotal length, 17 5 inches, 
culmen, 1 3 , wing, 76, tail, 32, tarsus, 1 4 

Young Birds — According to Couqt Salvador!, resemble the 
old females, but are duller in colour, the pale collar round 
the neck is less distinct, and the grey feathers on the breast 
have white margins In his first breeding dress, the young 
mile lias less white on the scapulars, the white on the hinder 
lower neck is mottled with brown, as also is the white spot at 
the base of the bill t The latter, in the young birds, resembles 
that of the old females, and, according to Mr Hume, in quite 
)Oung birds, the ins is white or very pale )ellow 

Koatliogi — Dark brown on the upper parts, and paler brown 
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on the breast and flanks shad ng into white on the throat and 
into pale grey on the belly {Salvador: ) 

Hybirds — The Goldeneye has been known to interbreed 
with the Smew, Pochard Scaup and Duffel headed Duck 
Characters — This species is aery easily recognisable by its 
coloration, and cannot well be confounded with any of the 
other British Ducks The female can be told from that of 
any of the Diving Ducks by its brown axillaries and white 
speculum but it has no white patch on the ear coverts as in 
C aliwta 

Bunge in Great Britain — A winter visitor, frequenting inland 
Jakes from October to May It has been doubtfully recorded 
as breeding in Scotland, but is best known as a winter visitant 
to that country and to Ireland resorting to the coasts when 
the inland waters are frozen over 

Range outs de the British Islands — The Golder\-eye breeds in 
Northern Europe up to 70* N lat in Scandinavia and in 
Russia to about 58 , and sparingly in Holstein Pomerania, 
and Lastern Prussia Its breeding range further extends from 
the Caucasus throughout S bena and Arctic America for 
Count SaUadon confesses h s inability to separate the 
Furopean and American Goldeneyes In the New World 
its winter range extends as far south as Mexico and the Greater 
Antilles In Europe it Mats the Mediterranean in winter 
and in the East occurs in China at this season, and even 
extends to Northwestern India but very rarely Barrows 
Golden eye ( Chngnla tslandtca) has been supposed to have 
occurred in England, butJhe evidence is not considered suffi 
cient The latter species Inhabits North America, Greenland 
and Iceland, and differs from the common species in having 
the head and neck glossy blue black, with a large triangular 
patch across th<* lores The female differs from the female 
Golden eye in be ng larger and in laving a broader grey chest 
band 

Habits — Although frequenting as a rule lakes, rivers, and 
marshy lands the Goldeneye also affects the sea-coasts in 
winter Mr Secbohm observes — 1 It is remarkable for its 

WS.Uj 9. jJ !h, •Hfwlty VJAXW/g W.VN«i ’kVmJJ.Wj* W, tAw, 'K'.V/i v. 
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it passes overhead It also makes a great splashing in the 
water when it rises, but does not readily take wing, as it is a 
most expert swimmer and diver It is one of the shyest of 
Ducks, and very difficult to shoot It makes the same grating 
sound, when calling to its fellows during flight, as the Scaup 
and Tufted Duck It is a clumsy walker on the land, and 
lives almost entirely on the water, feeding on nearly ever) 
kind of both animal and vegetable food that its unrivalled 
powers of diving enable it to find at the bottom small fish, 
young frogs, shell fish, insects, the seeds or buds or tender 
leaves of water plants, nothing comes amiss to it.” 

“But,” he continues, "the most remarkable fact in the 
history of the Golden eye is its habit of occasionally perching 
on the bare branch of some forest tree, and of discovering a 
hole in the trunk, sometimes quite a small one, but leading to 
a hollow inside, where it deposits eggs on the rotten chips of 
wood without any nest, like a Woodpecker ” 

Nest — As before stated byMr Seebohm, the nest is m the hole 
of a tree, but, where this is not available, the Golden eye will 
place its nest on the ground or on the tops of pollard willows 
Sometimes the nest is placed at a height of twelve, and even 
twentj five feet from the ground, and the old bird conveys the 
joung to the water, holding it between its bill and its breast 
Mr Robert Read writes to me —“I have observed these 
birds on the fresh water lakes in Scotland as late as May, and 
keepers tell me that they have seen them in every month of the 
year except June The * Kmpa,' as it is called, is well known 
in Sweden, and in Dalsland, about 59° N lat I saw a pair 
in June, 1894, on a lake, and was shown the place wherein 
they had nested the previous year It was in a hole, about 
fifteen feet up, at the mam fork of an old black poplar stand 
ing m a churchyard beside the water’s edge” In Lapland 
and Finland the natives put up boxes for the convenience of 
the Goldeneyes, and regularly pilfer the eggs of the too 
confiding birds 

Nest —None, as jecorded above, but down, as in the case of 
all Ducks, is used as a lining to the hole or nesting place 
selected 

Eggs — Trom ten to thirteen in number, but many more are 
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often found hen fresh they are of a greyish green colour, 
but fade to dull green or olive-green 

Down — Greyish white with filamentous tips of the same 
colour, and t large but not scry conspicuous spot of white m 
the centre 

THE BUI FEL HEADS GENUS CHAUITOVETTA 
Charitonett /, Stejn Bull U S Nat Mus No 29 p 183 ( 1863 ) 
Tjpe, C albtola (Linn ) 

Count Salvador! does not separate the Buffel heads from the 
Goldeneyes though he admits the difference in the style of 
their plumage, and the structural character of the nostrils, 
which are situated nearer to the base of the bill than to its tip, 
being exactly the opposite to the features of the nostril in the 
genus Clangula In my opinion, therefore, the genus Chant 0- 
netta should be recognised. 

I THE BUFFEL-HEADED DUCK CHARITON ETTA ALBEOLA 
Anas alt tola, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 199(1766) 

Clangnh atteoh, \facg Br B v p 185 (1852), Dresser,!! 
Lur vi p 589, pi 439- (1877), B O U List Br B 
p 13' (1883), Saunders, ed Yarr Br B iv p 44 s 
(1SS5), id Man Br B p 44* {*889), Salvad Cat B 
Brit Mus xxvn p 376 (1895) , Lilford, Col Fig Br B 
part 3wxx (1895) 

Titfotfa albeoli , Seebohm Br B 111 p 58S (1SS5), Lilford, 
Col Fig Br B part xi (1889) 

Adult Male — General colour above black, including the back 
and scapulars, the outermost of the latter being w hue, edged 
w ith black , w ing cos erts white, those round the edge of the 
w ing black, the greater senes with concealed blackish bases , 
bastard w ing, primary co\ erts, and primaries black the second 
anes white with blackish bases to the inner webs, the inner 
secondaries \el\ety black like the back, upper tail-co\erts 
, ashy grey , tail feathers slaty grey , lores and fore-part of crow n 
green, 1 ergmg into purple on the hinder cron n and crest , the 
'ides of the face from below the eye in a line to the cheeks 
white, including the ear coi erts and nape, which is crested, 
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the fore-part of the cheeks green, with steel blue reflections, 
the hinder cheeks purpli li with bronzy reflections and \erg 
mg into bronzj green on the sides of the neck , the hinder neck 
crested and dull steel green , throat dusk) black, with a purplish 
gloss, entire under surface of body from the lower throat 
downwards pure white, the flank feathers edged with black, 
the lower abdomen slightly shaded with greyish, axillanes 
slat) grey, the inner ones white, under wing co\ erts white, 
mottled with dusky bases to the feathers, bill bluish black , 
feet and toes pinkish, the webs and joints darker, ins dark 
brown Total length, i 3 o inches , culmen, 13, wing, 6 7 , 
tail, 28, tarsus, 1 1 

Adult Female — Different from the male General colour 
above sooty blackt«h, darker on the lower back and rump, 
wings sooty blackish, some of the greater coverts with a white 
spot before the end of the outer web, quills blackish, the 
secondaries externally white, forming a speculum , tail dusk) 
brown , fore part of crown, lores, throat, and neck all round 
soot) brown , the hinder crown and nape blacker, and decidedly 
crested, from below the e)e a broad white band extending 
across the ear coverts to the sides of the neck , under surface 
of body white, greyish across the fore neck on the sides of the 
body, and on the under tad-comts, axillanes sooty brown, 
or white with brown centres, under wing co\erts white, 
mottled with brown bases, bill dusky, inclining to plumbeous 
at the end and along the commissure , feet and toes pale 
I luish pink, the webs and joints darker, ins dark brown 
Total length, 12 o inches, culmen, 1 o, wing, 59, tail, 24, 
tarsus. 1 1 
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It lias ne\ or been nut with on the continent of ruropc, and 
appears to be onl) a straggler to Greenland 

Range on tstde the Brituh l«l»nd* — Hits is i North American 
species, breeding from labrador to Alaska and occurring even 
on the Commander Islands minting south in winter to 
Mexico and the Greater Antilles 
lUhitj — Resemble those of the Goldcn-cye, c\cn to the 
mode of nest ng in the hole of a tree Yerj little has been 
written about the species l> the explorers in Alaska, but the 
stomach of a female bird shot in Minnesota bj Mr A C Stark 
was crammed with small red worms The bird is also known 
to be herbivorous and to devour land and marine molluscs, 
shrimps, and leeches Like the Golden ejLS, it is a first rate 
diver, and in the States it is often called the “ Butter UiU,’ 
from Jts extreme fatness 

Nest — Bhced in the hole of a tree, and lined with down 
Egg*— -rrom six to ten in number 

Till LONG lAIUD DUCKS GfNUS IIXFrLDA. 
Hnrtlth, Stephens, Gen Zool xn part 2, p. 174 (1824) 
T>pe // glactahs (I inn ) 

The peculiar characters of this genus are the uniformly 
cooured primaries, which show no distinct “mirror, the 
vanegated nature of the plumage the full) crested head and 
the long central tail feathers I he edges or the upper man 
dible are partly bent inwardly 

1 THE LONG-TA1IED IUJCK HVrEUJA Cl VCJAL1S 
Anas glaa ihs t Linn Sy»t Nat 1 p 303(1766) 

Hart Ua glut alts Macg Br L v p 19-’ {1852), Dresser,!? 
Eur vi p 6I7, pL 443. 444 (1875) , B O U List Br 
1? p ijz (1SS3), Saunders, cd \arr Br B iv p 446 
(1883), id Man Br B p 443 (1S89), Lilford Col Fig 
Br B part v\x (1895), Salvad Caf B Brit Mus xxvii 
p 389 (1895) 

Fuhgula g/actahs, Seebohm, Br B in p 598 (1885) 

(Plait LX ) 

Adult Mate — General colour above black the scapulars dove- 
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grey and elongated into narrow white plumes, forming a 
band on each side of the back, wing-cot erts black, the 
greater senes shghti) inclining to bronz) brown , bastard 
vung, pn mar) -coverts, and primaries black, the latter lnclm 
ing to ash) brown on the inner webs , the secondaries bronz) 
brown, the innermost black, long centre tail feathers black, 
the outer ones white, crown of head white, the hind neck 
greyish white, and also the sides of the neck, lores, feather 
round the eje, and sides of face lavender gre>, separated 
from the bill b) a line of white, and followed on the car 
coverts b) a large patch of black, extending to the sides of 
the neck , throat white, joining the sides of the neck , fore 
neck, chest, and breast black, glossed with bronz) brown , 
remainder of under surface of body white, extending over the 
sides of the breast, the sides of the bod) washed with delicate 
lavender, under wing coverts and axillaries cm ok) brown , 
quill lining grey , bill blackish lead colour, as well as the nail, 
with the intervening portion pinkish orange , feet leaden blue, 
the webs and joints blackish, ins reddish brown Total 
length, 21 o inches, culmen, i i , wing, S S, tail, 3 2, long 
centre featheis, 6 3 , tarsus, 1 4 

The pied plumage described above is also that of the 
breeding-dress, but the post nuptial or summer plumage is 
very different, the general tone of the upper surface being 
black, the feathers of the upper mantle and scapulars have 
broad, rust) brown edges, the wings are blackish brown, with 
an obscure bronzy brown speculum, the whole of the head 
and neck, as well as the entire breast, are blackish brown, some 
what paler and more chocolate-brown on the latter, lores and 
fore-part of cheeks white, extending m a patch behind the 
eye, abdomen and under surface white, as in the breeding 
plumage 

Adult Female- — Somewhat resembles the post nuptial plumage 
of the male, but has not the long tail feathers of Ihe latter 
The general colour is brown, the feathers of the upper sur 
face being edged with* olive grey or sandy rufous, the scapu 
lars and rump especially showing the olive-grey tinge, wings 
brown, the f earners edged with grej, but showing no distinct' 
speculum, crown of head blackish brown, sharply defined 
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against the hind neck, whicn is ashy brown, eyebrow and lores 
pale brown, deepening into darker brown on the ear coverts, 
which are surmounted by a whitish line, throat greyish, 
browner on the chin and lower throat , sides of neck dull 
white, fore neck and chest grey, slightly tinged with ochre, 
remainder of undersurface white, under wing coverts and 
avillanes brown Total length, 155 inches, culmcn, 1 i, 
wing, 85, tad, 3 o , tarsus, r 3 

Young Males — Resemble the old female, but are more urn 
form above and do not show the olive grey margins , the 
back and wings black , the scapulars lighter brow n, w ith 
yellowish brown margins and the feathers more pointed than 
in the female , head and neck marked as in the female, but 
the throat browner, the bronzy speculum on the wing is 
evident 

Nestling — Dark brown, the head blacker, as also the sidesof 
the face , a white loral spot at the base of the bill and a mark 
of white above and below the eye, throat white, extending 
on to the sides of the neck, but not joining behind , a band 
of brow n across the fore-neck , remainder of under surface 
greyish , the sides of the body and flanks brown 

Range In Great Britain.- — A Winter visitant to our coasts, being 
more plentiful in Scotland than in England, and mostly so in 
the Hebrides, where it is known by the Gaelic name of Lath 
LJhtnn, or the Musical Duck In the Orkneys and the Shet 
land Isles it is called “Calloo,” from the note uttered by the 
male Mr Howard Saunders believes that the Long tailed 
Duck breeds on some of the unfrequented lochs of Yell and 
Mainland in the latter group, though absolute proof is still 
wanting. To Ireland it is only an occasional visitor 

Bange outside the British Islands — The Long tailed Duck breeds 
throughout the Arctic Regions from Greenland and Iceland to 
Eastern Siberia, and again in Arctic America In the New 
World it is generally called the “ Old Squaw " In winter it 
visits the United States, and m Europe it has been found 
south to the northern countries of the Mediterranean, and 
it occurs m Japan and China at that sea son of the year, and 
also winters on Lake Baikal and ihe Caspian Sea 
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Halits — In the arctic habitat, which this Duck affects dur 
ing the summer, it is a common bird, and it never appears 
to w mder v ery far south, some individuals even wintering m 
the north It is less gregarious than some of the arctic 
Ducks, and is an extremely good diver After the joung are 
hatched about the end of June, they frequent ponds and 
marshy lakes, but as autumn approaches they seek the small 
bays and creeks along the coast 
Mr E W Nelson gives the following note on the species in 
his “ Report on Natural History Collections from Alaska n — 
“ During all. the spring season, until the young begin to hatch, 
the males have a rich musical note, imperfectly represented 
by the syllables “ a leedle a, a leedle a,” frequently repeated in 
deep, reed like tones Amid the general hoarse chorus of 
water fowl at this season, the notes of the Old Squaw are so 
harmonious that the fur traders of the Upper Yukon have 
christened it the “ Organ Duck ” — a well merited name I 
have frequently stopped and listened with deep pleasure to 
these harmonious tones, while traversing the broad marshes in 
the dim twilight at midnight, and while passing a lonely month 
oti the dreary banks of the Yukon delta, I have Iain in my 
blankets many hours at night and listened to these rhythnu 
cal sound-,, which, with a few exceptions, were the only ones 
to break the silence These notes are somewhat less common 
during the day The male is often seen swimming rapidly 
about the female, his long tail feathers raised to an angle ol 
about 75 degrees, and vibrating rapidly from side to side as he 
passes before his mate, uttering the love-noteat short intervals 
If lie becomes too pressing in his suit, the female suddenly 
dives and is instantly followed by her partner, and then a 
moment later they appear and take wing, and a playful chase 
ensue*, the two diving at full speed ard fly mg above or below 
in rapid succession, until they are tired It is a common 
thirg for two or three males to yovn in this “ follow my leader ” 
kind of game after the female, and m the end the latter usually 
flies to some secluded pool with her choice, whilst the discom 
filed suitors move ofF in search of some easier prize Several 
males continue to utter their musical notes whilst chasing a 
female, and make a very pretty chorus ” 

Kest.— According to Mr Nelson, an unusual amount of dry 
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grass stems and down picked from the parent’s breast composes 
the nest, and if the eggs are left they are carefully hidden m 
the loose material Messrs H J and C E Pearson, who 
found the species breeding in Iceland, write as follows — 
"We found eggs from the 20 th of June to the iSthof July, 
most of the nests being placed on islands On the *ath of 
June we flushed the bird from a nest of six eggs, which was 
several hundred yards from the water, on a bare hill side of 
black sand There was no material in the nest except down, 
the black colour of which would form a perfect protection w hen 
the Duck covered the eggs with it in the ordinary course. 
Not one of the many nests observed was placed in a hole, but 
they were often m a hollow between two mounds of grass In 
such situations the outer part was always of grass, and the 
bird carefully covered the eggs with the material on leaving, 
sometimes forming a splendid imitation of an old nest The 
only safe rule was to put your hand well to the bottom of 
every nest, whether it looked fresh or old ' 

Eggj — Six or seven in number, clay brown to greenish 
grey, or dull green Axis, 2 0-2 25 inches , diatn , 1 5 

Dawn. — Very dark, deep chocolate-brown almost blackish the 
filamentous tips also dark brown , in the centre a small star 
or * eye’ of white 


THE HARLFQUIN DOCKS GENUS COSMONETTA 
Cosmonelta , Kaup, Naturl Syst p 196 (1829) 

Type, C luslrtomca (Linn ) 

A single species the Harlequin Duck, constitutes the genus 
Coxmorietht, and the characters of the genus are given by 
Count Salvadon as consisting mainly of the peculiar pattern 
of plumage which is displayed by the species m question 
This is, however, so remarkable that recognition is easy The 
Harlequin Duck belongs to the section of Diving Ducks, m 
which the primaries are nearly uniform and show no light 
“mirror, as m the Pochards while there is no perceptible 
crest, and the bill is conical and tapers almost to a point 
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I THE HARLEQUIN DUCK. COSMONETTA HISTRIOMCA 
Anas histriontca, Linn S N i p 204(1766) 

Clangitla histnomca, Macg Br B \ p 169 (1852) 

Cosmomtta hisinov.ua , Dresser, B Bur vi p 609, pis 600, 
613 (1877), BOU lastBr B p 132 (1883) , Saunders, 
ed Yarr Br B iv p 452 (1885), id Man Br B p 445 
(1889) , Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part xxx (1S95) , Sal 
vad Cat B Brit Mus xxvn p 395 (1895) 

Hutriomcus tumulus, Dresser, B Eur u p 613(1877) 
fultgula ktsirtomca, Seebohm Br B 111 p 594 (1S85) 

[Plate LU) 

Adult Kale — General colour above slaty blue, the scapulars 
white edged with slaty blue and forming a band down each 
side of the bach, lower back duller slate colour, rump and 
upper tail coverts purplish black, with a few white-tipped 
feathers on each side of the latter , tail sooty black , wing 
coverts dark slatj grey, two of the median coverts with a 
round white spot, the centnl greater coverts tipped with white, 
before which is a bar of metallic purple, bastard wing, primary 
coverts, and primaries blackish brown, the latter lighter brown 
on the inner webs , the secondaries externally purplish blue, 
the inner ones for the most part white, bordered with black on 
the outer webs and grey on the inner ones, centre of crown 
blue black, bordered on each side by a broad band of chestnut, 
which is separated on its anterior part by a line of white, which 
is continuous with a white patch occupying the lores and fore 
part of cheeks , eyebrow, sides of head, and neck dark slaty 
b'ue, relieved by a white spot on the ear coverts and another 
band or white skirting the sides of the nape , round the lower 
throat a white collar, skirted above and below by a purplish 
black band and almost meeting on the bind neck , fore neck 
and chest light slaty blue like the mantle, with which it is con 
Unuous , on either side of the chest a broad vertical band of 
white, bordered above and below with purplish black , re 
mamder of under surface from the chest downwards dark 
smoky brown, inclining to purplish black on the sides of the 
'ent and under tail coverts, sides of the body bright chestnut, 
'iMlhnes and under wmg coverts smoky brown, some of the 
latter with whitish edges, bill dark leaden blue, the nail lighter. 
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feet brown the webs of the toes blackish , ms dark brown 
Total length 15 5 inches , culraen, 1 o, wing, 7 7 , tail, 38, 
tarsus, 1 35 

Adult Female — Totally different from the male Uniform 
sooty brown, darker brown on the lo rer back, rump, and 
upper tail coverts wmgs plain sooty brown, without any sign 
of a speculum head and neck sooty brow n darker on the 
crown and lighter on the throat and more chocolate brown on 
the chest and sides of the body , in front of the eye a dusky 
patch, above which is a spot of white , lores and sides of face 
to the hinder level of the eye whitish, mottled with smoky 
brown, on the car-coverts a spot of white, breast whitish, 
mottled with dusky bases to the feathers , the lower abdomen 
and under tail coverts as well as the axillanes and under wing 
coverts sooty brown Total length, 16 o inches, culmen, to, 
wing 7 6 , tail, 3 6 , tarsus, 1 4 

Yonns Kales —Resemble the old female, but are somewhat 
darker m colour In their first spring plumage they show 
some white on the chin and throat, and have a browner 
abdomen than the adults, with less chestnut on the flanks and 
less white on the scapulars 

Nestling — Dark brown, with a white spot on each wing and 
another on each side of the rump, underneath white, shaded 
wnh brown on the breast and flanks , the throat white 

R*age In Orekt Britain — Of very rare occurrence in our islands, 
most of the records being extremely doubtful, some other 
species having been mistaken for the Harlequin A specimen 
in Mr Whitakers collection was obtained from Scarborough 
in the autumn of 1862, and two others were shot near the 
harnc Islands in December, t8S6 

Eanp« the Britiih Islands — The Harlequin Duck is 

strictly an arctic species, nesting in the extreme north of both 
the Old and New W'orlds In North America it breeds as 
far south as Newfoundland, the Northern Rocky Mountains, 
and the Sierra Nevada, as far as 38“ N lat , according to 
Mr Ridgway, wintering in the Middle States and the Ohio 
\ alley, and bong found in winter as far south as California, 
It ts resident in Iceland and visits Greenland m summer, 
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and in Finland and near Archangel it is rare, though it has 
been said to breed in the Ural Mountains In winter the birds 
which haie bred in Lastcrn Siberia go south as far as the 
Kune Islands and Japan 

Habits — -Although found in large flocks off the arctic sea 
coasts in winter, in summer the Harlequin Duck frequents 
torrents and rushing streams Messrs H J and C C Tear 
son hate gnen the following note on the bird in Iceland — 
" 1 bis species is one of the htCat Ducks to breed, our first eggs 
being taken on July ist, and fresh eggs were brought to us on 
the 18th . . 1 locks of more than thirty males were 

seen together on sueral occasions, and formed a beautiful 
picture, some sitting on the rocks, and others swimming among 
rapids that few other birds would care to frequent ” 

Nest. — ■“ Generallj speaking,” write Messrs Pearson, “the 
nest i» placed within six feet of the water, a rapid stream being 
preferred On the t ith of July one of us visited some islands 
m a mer, the remains of an ancient flow of Java The lava had 
formed a dam across the river, which had afterwards broken 
through, forming four channels, and down these the waters ran 
I ke a milt race, so that it was difficult to find a place where 
e\en Iceland ponies could cross On these islands were six 
nests with eggs, three of them only two feet from the water, 
and placed under the leaacs of wild angelica, the others in 
holes of the banks close to the water, and protected h) a 
screen of trailing plants Many of the nests contained but 
litrte down, though seacril of the eggs were much incubated 
The down of this Duck is much larger than that of most other 
species we have taken, individual pieces having sometimes a 
diameter of about inch There were many old nests m 
these holes, showing the islands to haae been a favourite 
breeding place for years The dog put the Duck off a nest of 
se\en eggs on the 9th This was placed about ten yards from 
the water, under a birch bush, but we are sure that this is a 
very unusual distance from water ' 
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THE RUFOUS BREASTED EIDER DUCKS 
DEN US IIEMCONETTA. 

EmatteUa, G R Gray, List Gen B 1840, p 75 
Type, If slellen (Pall ) 

Although recognised as one of the Lider Ducks, and placed 
by many naturalists in the genus So materia, Stellers Duck, 
which is the sole representative of the genus, possesses certain 
structural characters which cause it to be placed 111 a genus 
apart The edges of the upper mandible are bent inwardly 
the lower mandible has the apical portion flat and almost 
spatulated and both male and female have a metallic alar 
speculum (cf Salvad Cat B Brit Mus xx\n p 327) 

There is only one species of the genus Htniconetfa, viz , the 
following — 

I STELLERS EIDER DUCK HENICONETTA STLLLEPI 
Anas stellen, Pallas, Spic Zool fasc vi p 35(1769) 

Stellena dispar, Macg Br B v p 164(1852) 

Somatmi stellen Dresser, B Eur vi p 649 pi 447 (1871), 
Saunders, ed Yarr Br B iv p 468 (1885), Seebohm, 
Br B in p 613 (1885), Saunders, Man Kr B p 451 
(1889) 

Heniconetti stellen BOU List Br B p 133 (1883), Salvad 
Cat B Bnt Mus xxvti p 419 (1S95) 

Adult Male — General colour above blue black, from the 
lower hind neck to the tail, the latter being also black , wing 
coverts and scapulars pure white, the long ones slightly sickle- 
shaped metallic purplish blue, w ith a longitudinal w hite centre , 
bastard wing, primary coverts and quills dusk> blackish, darker 
on the outer web and the end of the inner web, this dark por 
tion having a purplish gloss , the secondaries metallic purple, 
tipped with white, forming a speculum, the inner ones white 
on the inner web, the innermost sickle shaped, purple exter 
nail), white internally , head satiny white, with a faint greenish 
spot on the lores, eyelid purplish black, wider below, nape 
greenish, with a purplish black spot on each side, malarline 
and throat purplish black, separated from the chest by a band 
of while across the fore neck, which joins the white oq the sides 
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of the neck , centre of the chest ami upper breast chestnut , 
fore-neck and sides of the chest paler and more cinnamon, 
extending down the sides of the body to the lower flanks, 
which are whiter, centre of the oreast and abdomen, as well 
as the sides of the vent and under tail coverts, black, the latter 
glossed with purple , under wing-coverts and avjllanes white , 
on each side of the upper breast a patch of purplish black, 
some of the feathers broadlj-edged with t us colour, bill lead 
colour, horn) white at tip, feet and toes lead colour, webs 
blackish grey, iris dark brown Total length, 170 inches, 
culmen, x 6 , wing, S3, tail, 3 5 , tarsus, 1 4 

Adult Temile — Blackish above, mottled with rufous bars, very 
indistinct on the lower back and rump, but more pronounced 
on the hind neck and mantle , wings dark brown , the greater 
coverts tipped with white, forming an upper margin to the 
speculum on the secondaries, which are externally metallic 
purple, and broadly tipped with white , the innermost second 
anes slightly falcate, externally purple, and with a whitish 
streak down the centre, head and neck rufous brown, slightly 
mottled on the hind neck and lower throat with iufous buff, 
fore neck and chest dark chestnut, mottled with black centres 
to the feathers , breast and abdomen blackish brown, the sides 
of the body slightly more chestnut, under wing coverts white, 
those round the edge of the wing blackish, with pale edges , 
lower primary-covens and quill lining ash) grej 1 otal length, 
x8 o inches , wing, 8 5 

Young Bird* — Broun, much paler than the adult female, the 
feathers or the upper surface margined with sandy buff, the 
lower surface dull chestnut everywhere, mottled with blackish 
sub-terminal bars to the feathers, head brown, feathers round 
the eye whitish, with dusky streaks, sides of face and throat 
dull buff, with dusk) streaks and bars, speculum as in the 
female, but black, with scarcely any gloss, ‘ bill dark blue, 
feet and toes slaty-olive , iris dark hazel (22 IV Nelson) 

Characters — Besides the generic characters given above 
Stellers Eider may be easily recognised by its peculiar and 
striking coloration The purple speculum present in both 
sexes, bordered above and below by a white band in the female, 
and the white head of the male with the green patch 011 the 
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lores, Tijd the green patch on the mpe, serve to distinguish the 
species The female is very dark in colour, and shows chest 
Put moldings on the upper back and again on the chest, the 
breast tnd abdomen being black 
Range ui Great Britain — Has only occurred twice within 
British limits one having been shot near Caistor in Norfolk 
m February 1830, while a second immature specimen was 
procured off Filey Bngg 111 Yorkshire on the 15th of August, 
1843 

Range outside the British Islands — Steller s Eider Duck breeds 
plentifully along the arctic coast of Siberia east of the Taimyr 
Peninsula, and is abundant in the Aleutian Islands It has 
also been found breeding on the Varanger Fjord in the north 
of Norway and in Russian Finland In winter it is not un 
common in the Baltic Sea and has been obtained in Heh 
goland, Denmark and off the coasts of Nortl ern France The 
coasts and islands of Bering Sea, writes Mr Nelson “may 
be given as the eastern range of this fine Duck Westward of 
these points it breeds in tens of thousands long the north 
coast of Siberia It also inhabits the Aleutian and Kurile 
Islands in winter, frequenting the bays which are not ice 
bound as well as the shores of Alaska but the species has not 
as jet been found breeding 111 the latter country 
H*Mt» — Steller s Eider is a marine Duck, and feeds chiefly 
on molluscs It is said to be terj shy, especially during the 
breeding season, and deserts Us nest, if the latter be meddled 
with lhe note is said to be something like that of a Teal 
Nest — Cup shaped, according to Von Middendorf, and 
lined with down and placed on moss on the flat tundra Dali 
found one in Unalaska, built between two tussocks of grass 
and the depression carefully lined with the same material It 
contained only one egg and had not been lined with down' t 
was most carefully concealed by overhan a ing grasses 

Egg* — Seven to nine m number, of a pale greenish stone- 
colour Axis, 2 2 inches , diam , 1 55 

Down — Very dull chocolate brown, with a small white **cje” 
in the centre, the filamentous ups being also brown 
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THF TRUE ODER DUCKS GFNUS SOMATERIA 
SotmLrta, Leach, ta Ross’s Voy Disc App p xlvut (1819) 
Type, S mollis si rna (Linn) 

In this genus the edges of the upper mandible ate not bent 
inwardly , the lores are separated from the feathers of the fore 
head by a bare space , the bill is rather narrow and pointed, 
and the inner secondaries are slightly falcate, or sickle shaped 
(Cf Silvad Cat B Brit Mus xxvn p 327) 

I here are four species of True Eiders of which Sonm/eria 
Urcssen is North American, 5 v nigrum inhabits North west 
ern America and North-eastern Asia S sfotlabths, North ei stern 
Lurope and North America, occasionally visiting the British 
Istands, in parts of which the Common Eider is a resident 

1 THE COMMOV EIDER DUCK SOMVTriUA MOLLISSIMV 

Anns molltssima, Linn S N 1 p 198(1766) 

Somntcna molltsswnt, Micg Br B \ p 147 (1852), Dresser, 
B Eur* vi p 629, pi 445 (1871) , B O U List Br B p 
134 (1SS3) , Saunders, ed Yarr Br B iv p 457(1885), 
Secbohm, Br B in p 6*6 (1885), Saunders, Man Br 
B p 447 (1889), 1 ltford, Col fig Br B part xxn 
(1892;, Salvad Cat B Brit Mus xxvn p 425 (1895) 
(ruie L\U\ 

Adult Male — General colour above pure white, including the 
wing coverts and scapulars and innermost secondaries, which 
ate sickle shaped , centre of the rump and upper tail-coverts 
black , tail blackish , bastard wing primary and greater cov erts, 
and quills black, the latter with paler shafts , the inner second 
ancs with a good deal of white on the inner u eb, where they 
adjoin the sickle shaped feathers, crown of head velvety pur 
phsh black, this black extending below the ej e and above the 
lores along the bare portion of the mandible , the hinder 
crown divided by a broad streak of white, tinged with green, 
the nape and sides of the hind head behind the ear coverts 
grten, with a white patch in the centre of the latter portion , 
entire sides of face and throat white, joining the white of 
the hind neck and mantle , face neck, and chest delicate pmk % 
the lower feathers fringed with black at the ends, where they 
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adjoin the breast which with the rest of the under surface 
of the bod} is black under wing coverts and axil lanes white , 
quill lining grey bill dull olnegTeen almost olive yellow m 
old birds nail brownish white feet light olive green, the claws 
brownish black ins bro in lota! length 23 inches , culmen, 
2 i , wing 1 1 o tail 3 6 tarsus s o 
Adult Female —Brown above mottled with blackish centres to 
the feathers and with rufous bars the feathers being edged with 
this colour, the head and neck evejv where thickly streaked 
with blackish wmg-eoverts brown the greater series tipped 
with ash) whitish forming a wing bar quills brown, the 
secondaries ash) whitish extemallv, wuh a datk brown base, 
forming a second wing bar under surface of body lighter 
brown with fulvesccnt crossbars the chest shghtl) more 
rufeveent and barred with black the flanks more broadly 
bandvd with rufous and black, under wing coverts brown, a 
few of the centre ones white , bill and feet as in the male 
Youdj Kales —Brown like the females but much darker and 
more uniform with the light margins to the feathers very in 
distinct, the greater cov erts and secondaries narrowly tipped 
with white forming two obsolete wing bars, the sides of the 
head blackish m the males and brown in the females, throat 
ashy brown , remainder of under surface of body pale brown 
with numerous whitish cross lines, which arc brought into relief 
by dusky sul^terminal bars 
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P.ange outside the British Islands — The Elder Duck, On account 
of its usefulness in providing the material for quilts is, in the 
northern countries of Europe, under the special protection of 
the law, and it is found nesting on the islands off the coast of 
Norway and Denmark, as well as in the Freroes and Iceland 
To the northward it occurs m Spitsbergen and Tranz Josef 
Land, and extends eastward to the Kara Sea and westward to 
the Coppermine River In America the Common Eider is 
considered to be represented by a distinct race, which Mr 
Ridgway distinguishes as S mollisstma borealis , it is said by 
him to be an inhabitant of Eastern North America, includ 
mg Greenland, ranging south to Northern Labrador in sum 
mer and to the northern border of the United States in 
winter Count SaUadon, however, cannot detect any material 
difference in the Greenland hider, as it is called, and I at pre 
sent agree with him from a study of the specimens in the 
British Museum Mr Ridgway, however, states that North 
American specimens have the bill orange yellowish in life, 
instead of dull grejish If this coloration proves to be con 
slant, Mr Ridgway will have proved his point, and the 
American Eider will have to be separated as S bortahs 


The Common Eider Duck is practically a rest 
dent species in the places which it frequents, and occurs 
only accidentally away from them, when driven by stress o! 
weather The females are entrusted with the care of the 
joung the males taking themselves off, and associating m 
large flocks on the sea 


Mr Seebohm, who has studied the habits of the species on 
the Fame Islands, writes —“No bird is more maritime in its 
habits than the Eider It rarely, if ever, leaves the sea, and 
seldom flies over the land, alwajs preferring to follow the 
coastline rather than cross even a narrow headland 
It loves to frequent precipitous islands and small uninhabited 
sea girt rocks, breeding on them, and oLtaimng its rood in 
surrounding sea It is more or less gregarious at all times, 
but collects into muc \ larger flocks in ''•inter than in 
Sometimes it ,s met with at a cons.demblc d.stan^ 
and when undergoing its annual change of 
keeps well out at sea? as if fully aware of ns helplessness and 
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danger It is a daj feeder, and appears to spend the night on 
the land ... It lives almost exclusively on small crus 
taceans, marine insects, and shell fish, and crabs, often of con 
stderablc size, are swallowed whole The note of the 

Eider is a harsh grating krkrkr , but when courting his 
mate the male uiiers a harsh loud cooing sound, like ah-oo, as 
he swims round and round her, and repeatedly moves his head 
up and down ” 

Nest — Sometimes only a depression in the ground, thickly 
lined with the birds own down At the Fames, says Mr 
Seebohm, “most of the itider Ducks make their pests among 
the bladder campion, which grows in great profusion on some 
of the islands, but some of the birds seek nesting sites m the 
clefts of the rocks close to the water . Where the 

bird is common, especially where it is protected for commer 
rial purposes, great numbers of nests are placed almost side 
by side, and in some cases two females share the same abode, 
sitting amicably on their eggs The nest of the Eider is a 
substantial structure made of dry grass, heather, bits of sea- 
weed, and stalks of campion and other marine herbage The 
lining of down is gradually added when the full compliment of 
eggs is almost completed " 

Mr Robert Read writes to me — “ The Duck w ill sometimes 
sit so closely on its nest that it can be touched by hand, but 
when suddenly disturbed from the nest, it usually discharges 
over the eggs a most offensive smelling liquid excrement This 
is almost enough to present anj human being from touching 
the eggs , and one can imagine that it must be of great protec 
tive value in acting as a strong deterrent to stoats, hoodies, and 
other vermin from sucking the eggs Although this habit is 
not peculiar to the Eider, one probably notices it most in this 
species of Duck, because the other species are not so easily 
approached, but leave the nest earlier, and so have time to 
cover up their eggs with down, and protect them in that way ” 

Egg* — Trom five to eight in number, of a greenish stone 
colour Axis, 2 g-3 25 inches, diam ,19-21 

Down — Not so dark as in some of the other diving Ducks, 
of t light brown colour, with the filamentous tips scarcely any 
paler, the “eye” of white m the centre dull and indistinct 
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II THE KING EIDER SOAIATEHV SrECTVCIIIS 

Arms special ths, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 195(1766) 
SomaUn<isj<eclahlts i Macg Brit B \ p 158(1852), Dresser, 
B Eur vit p G43 pi 446 (1877) , B O U List Br B 
p 1.34 (18S3) , Saunders, ed Yarr Br B iv p 463 
(1885), Seebohm, Brit B 111 p 621 (1885), Saunders, 
Man Brit B p 449(1889), Lilford, Col Tig Brit B 
part xxx (1895) , Salvad Cat B Brit Mus xxvn p 432 
(« 8 9 5 ) 

Adult Kale —General colour above black, the scapulars and 
wing coverts with a patch of white in the middle of the lesser 
and median senes, the gieater coverts with a small white spot 
at the end, bastard wing, primary coverts, ard quills black, 
the secondaries tipped with white, the innermost sickle shaped , 
on each side of the rump a large pitch of white, upper tail 
coverts and tail black, crown of head and nape and sides 
of the hinder head delicate lavender grey , the hind neck and 
upper mantle pure white , at the base of the bill a velvety 
black spot, continued round the bare loral space and reaching 
nearly to the eye, and descending nearly to the base of the 
mandible, sides of face delicate green separated from the 
lavender grey of the sides of the neck by a narrow band of 
white, margined b> a few black lines , fore part of lores and 
cheeks whiter , throat white with a V shaped mark of black, 
fore-neck creamy baiff , rest of under surface from the chest 
downwards black , underwing covertsand axillams white, with 
the coverts round the edge of the wing dusky brown, with 
whitish spots at the ends , quill lining ashy , bill with the base 
of the upper mandible spread out into a shield on each side, 
reddish orange , feet orange red, the membrane darker, iri> 
yellow Total length, 24 inches, eulmen, 14, wing, 107, 
tail, 2 8 , tarsuS, 1 8 

Adult Female — Rufous mottled with black centres to the 
feathers, the head and neck streaked with blackish, wing 
coverts blackish, with rufous edgings to the lesser and median 
series, the inner greater coverts with white tips forming a 
small band, the innermost secondaries slightly sickle shaped, 
blackish edged with rufous, quills black a few of the second 
anes fringed with white at the ends, tad brown, throat 
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rufous, like the sides of the face , fore neck, chest, and sides of 
body more chestnut, with concentric black bars, centre of 
breast and abdomen sooty blackish, the under tail-coverts 
more rufous, under w mg coverts dusk), with a patch of white 
in the centre , bill greenish brown , feet dull ochre , ins dull 
yellow Total length, at inches, wing, 10 5 

Chirac ters — The King Eidt.r can always be distinguished by 
the way in which the anterior point of the feathering on the 
forehead reaches as far as the hinder end of the nostrils , the 
throat has a V shaped mark In the males the base of the 
upper mandible is enlarged on each side so as to form a broad 
naked lobe The female is much more rufous than that of 
the Common Eider, and can be distinguished by the characters 
of the feathering on the bill 

JUag« in Cr**t Briuln — The King Eider can only be con 
Mdcred a rare visitor to our coasts, and has principally been 
noticed off the harnc Islands, doubtless lured to stay there by 
the presence of the Common Eider Duck*, which are resident 
on the group Several have been observed off the coast of 
Scotland, particularly in the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, and 
in England a few tndiwduals have been procured, chiefly on 
the cast coast I have seen one specimen from Ireland, an 
immature bird having been submitted to me by Mr Sheridan, 
who shot it near Achill Island, and two other Irish specimens 
Ime l>ccn recorded 

Eufr emtiU* BritUh ItUndi — The King Eider is a stnctly 
arctic bird, breeding in Kolguev, Nov ay a Zctnlya, and in the 
northern lands of Siberia to Bering Sea It is not yet known to 
breed in Iceland or the rarrocs.or in Spitsbergen or Scandinavia, 
though it occasionally occurs in winttr m these localities, and 
lias also been found at intervals on the coasts of the North Sea 
and the Baltic In North America it is known as a breeding 
bird, not only in Greenland, but nearly as far north as man has 
yet jienctrvtcd, and as far south as the Province of Quebec in 
Canada, coming further in winter to the Great l^akcs and New 
Jersey, and being found occasionally as far south as Call* 
form a 

HsWtt.'-Colonel I cvldcn, in hts notes o 1 th* birds of the 
Not til Polit basin, says dial King 1 iders rcri. first noticed on 
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the 24th of June, and that thcj bred in small numbers on 
Cape Union In Alaska, Mr Nelson says, it is very seldom 
found on the mainland, and generally on the sea, but on the 
Siberian side of Bering Straits it is more common, and asso 
ciates in immense flocls with Steller's rider Duck In its 
general habits the present species resembles the Common 
Ltder 

West- — Resemb’es that of the Common Eider Duck, but is 
generally less compact, md often consists of a mere depression 
in the ground, the lining being composed of the birds own 
down 

Eggs — Generally six m number, of a greenish stone-colour 
or clay brown Axis, 2 55 2 8 inches , diam , 1 75— z 9 

THF SCOTFRS GfNUS G DEMI \ 

Oidenua, Fleming, Phil Zool 11 p 260 (1822) 

The Scoters belong to the same section of the Diving Ducks 
as the I^ong tailed Duck and the Harlequin, but are chiefly dts 
tmguished by their black plumage which is quite peculiar to 
them, the females being also greyish brown without any barring, 
as is seen in most of the Anatida They are entirely marine 
in their habits, and are of sombre plumage 
Six species of Scoters are recognised by Count Salvadori.all 
of them arctic birds in the breeding season, going south m 
winter They are inhabitants of the northern parts of both 
hemispheres 

I THE COMMON SCOTER (EDEMIA NIGRA 

Anas nigra, Linn S N 1 p 196(1766) 

Qtdetma nigra, Macg Br B v p 140 (1852) 

CEdemta nigra. Dresser, B Eur vi p 663, pi 449 (1877) , 
B O U List Br B p 135 (1883), Saunders ed Yarr 
Br B iv p 472 (1885), id Man Br B p 453(1889), 
Lilford, Col Fig Br B part \u (1892) , Salvad Cat B 
Brit, Mus xjchii p 401 (1895) 

I'uhgula nigra, Seebohm, Br B 111 p 602 (1885) 

Adult Male — Black all over, the head glossed with dark purple 
and the back w ith greenish , under surface of body somewhat 
duller black, and having a slight shade of brown , bill black, 
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with a swollen knob near the base the region round the nostrils 
} ello i feet brownish black the webs darker , iris dark brown 
Total length, so inches, oilmen i 8, wing, 9 o, tail 35, tar 
sus, 1 6 

Adnlt Female — Duller in colour than the male, dark brown, 
with light edges to the feathers of the under parts, which arc 
paler , bill dull black, with only a slight swelling near the base, 
but no distinct bulb , the sides of the face and throat paler, 
dull white with obscure tips of dull brown to the feathers 
Total length, 18 inches, culmen, 1 7 , wing 7 < 5 , tail, 26“;, 
tarsus, 1 65 

Toon g Birds — Resemble the old female, but are more uniform 
in colour above, and have (he breast and abdomen white 
\oung males are at first brown like the old female, and pass 
their first winter in the brown plumagt, moulting into a black 
dress in the following spring 

nestling — Uniform dark brown above , throat white , breast 
brown, abdomen greyish brown , bill blackish lead colour , feet 
olivaceous. 

Characters —The male Common Scoter is distinguished b) its 
entircl) black colour, by the yellow patch on its bill and by 
the swollen knob on the latter 1 lie female has the chin and 
throat whitish, but has no white on the wing-speculum or on 
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In winter it extends on the west along the shores of the Athn 
lie, reaching to the Azores and for some little distance into the 
Mediterranean, occurring very rarelj on the coasts of Provence 
and Italy In the Eastern Mediterranean however, it has been 
observed off the coast of Palestine, but the birds which winter 
here probably form part of the migration which populates the 
Caspian Sea in winter In America our Common Scoter is 
replaced by the American Scoter (CO ameruan i), which is easily 
distinguished by having the basal half of the upper mandible, 
including the knob, of a light yellow, with a scarlet vermilion 
tin„e on the sides 

Habits —Although sometimes occurring inland, the Scoter is 
essentially a marine Duck, and it is seen in immense flocks in 
winter off our eastern coasts, as well as in the north of Ireland, 
keeping at a safe distance out to sea, unless driven into the 
bays by stress of weather Ihousands may often be seen on 
a crossing to Holland or Belgium, off the mouths of the Maas 
or the Scheldr The Scoter is a very powerful s vimmer and 
diver, and I remember an expedition which I made in Novem 
ber, 1S93 with my friends F J Jackson and Frank Stone, after 
the Scoters m Holkham Bay in Norfolk There were several 
boats engaged in sailing round the flocks, while we had decoys 
out in every direction, whose wooden heads bobbed up and 
down in the water with a most lifelike motion, but the result 
of the bag was very small Although we managed to break up 
the flocks somewhat, the birds became very wild and swam 
and dived out to sea quicker than the boats could sail 

Mr Seebohm believ es that numbers of the Scoters which go 
north in summer do not breed, as he found large flocks fre 
quentmg the mouth of the Petchora, on the banks of which 
river other individuals were busily engaged with the duties of 
incubation He writes — “ In the valley of the Petchora flocks 
of Black Scoters were seen flying north down the river long 
after other Ducks had eggs In the middle of July we were 
lying at anchor in the lagoon of the river waiting for the dts 
appearance of the fog which had come down from the arctic 
ice and concealed Jhe Golievsky Islands which divide the 
lagoon from the ocean The sun was shining brilliantly over 
head, and when the fog lifted the island was revealed close to 
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us with a flock of ten thousand Mack Pucks circling in a cloud 
merit It seems scarcely possible that these were all males 
whose mates were scattered on the nests over the tundra 
More probably they were the accumulation of the Jate flocks 
that vre hid seen migrating down the riser, and which most 
likely consisted of the previousycars birds not jet adult enough 
to breed They appear to arrive at their summer quarters very 
hte, and to leave again very early, probably before the autumn 
moult takes place If this be so, it will explain the statement 
of Naumann that the adult males arrive in the Baltic in August, 
but the young not until two months later, and also that of Mr 
Cecil Smith, who found them on the Devonshire coast moult 
mg their quills and unable to fly in the middle of September. 

. 'I he usual note of the Common Scoter is a grating 
£r£r*/-hhc that of the Tufted Duck, but in early spring the 
drake calls to the duck in a double note which is not unmu 
steal It is a bird of very rapid flight, especially on migration, 
but on the ground it walks clumsily It swims with perfect 
ease, and -obtains most of its food by diving The food con 
sists of molluscs and aquatic insects, varied with the seeds of 
water plants and other vegetable substances ” 

Hett. — A hollow scooped in the ground, with a few twigs, 
dead leaves, and dry grass, but plentifully lined with down 
Eggs — Eight or nine m number, of a light creamy stone- 
colour, smooth, and with a slight gloss Avis, a 4-2 7 inches, 
diam , x 85 

Bonn — Chocohte-brown, with a decidedly large “eye" of 
white , the filamentous tips to the down lighter and more ash) 
brown 

It THE VELVET SLOTER CEDEWtA FUSCA. 

Anas fuses, Linn S N 1 p rgfi (1766) 

Oidcmt r fusca, Macg Br B vp 134(1852) 
t Edetma fusca, Dresser, B Lur vi p 657, pi 448 (1877), B 
O U List Br B p 135 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarr Br 
li iv p 476 (1885), id Man Br B p 455 (1889), 
Litford, Col Fig Br B part xxu (189-*), Sal v ad Cat B 
Brit Mu* xxvit p 406(1890 
Ju/rgu/i ft sea, Seebohm, Br B 111 p 605(18 Sj) 
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Adult Male — Velvet) black all over with a white alar specu 
lum formed by the tips of the greater coverts being white as 
well as the secondarj -quills, e)ehds and a small spot under 
the eje white, bill pale orange or apricot >ellow, the base and 
edges black, with a diagonal line of black running from each 
nostril to the nail of the b 11 , feet and toes dull crimson red or 
orange red, the webs black, ms chalk) white Total length, 
22 inches , culmen i ^ , wing, io 4 , tail 2 7 , tarsus, 1 8 
There is some discrepancy between the descriptions of the 
soft parts of this Duck I have given them as described by 
Count Salvador) and Mr Howard Saunders 

Adult Female — Brown, instead of black vv ith gre)ish margins 
to the feathers of the upper surface , wing coverts like the back, 
the greater senes not tipped with white, a white wing speculum 
formed by the white secondaries, the outer ones of which are 
edged with black at the ends, a slightly indicated white patch 
on the lores and ear-coverts , under surface of body brown, 
with a little whitish on the breast , bdl brown , feet paler than 
in the male, iris brown Total length, 21 inches, wing, 10 2 

Young Birds —At first resemble the adult female The )oung 
males m their first spring plumage resemble the adults, but are 
not so glossy 

Nestling— Ma> be distinguished from the nestling of the 
Common Scoter b> being whiter underneath and by having a 
white spot on the wings 

Characters — Besides the white alar speculum, the length of 
the commissure or gape of the bill is much more than the 
length of the inner toe, without its claw Count Salvadon also 
points out that the feathers of the head advance farther for 
ward on the lores than they do on the forehead On account 
of these differences the Velvet Scoter is sometimes genencally 
separated from the others as Melanonetta fuxa 
Range In Great Britain. — A winter visitant, along with the Com 
irion Scoter, being more abundant on our eastern coasts than 
on the west, and the same is the case with Scotland and 
Ireland. A male bird has been recorded by Mr Bolam as 
having frequented the vicinity of Berwick on Tweed all the 
summer of 1879, unt ' the middle of September, and Mr Booth 
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believed that a few pairs bred in the northern parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, but this still requires confirmation 
B.&age outside the British Islaad* — An inhabitant of Scandinavia 
during the breeding season, and it is said by Naumann to nest 
as far south is Mecklenburg Its breeding range probably 
extends throughout Siberia to the Pacific, and on its southern 
migrations it has been known to occur off the coast of North 
ern Spam, and it visits the Adriatic, the Black and Caspian 
Seas, as well as lurkestan while in the far east it wanders to 
the Yangtze River m winter In America it is replaced by an 
allied species, CE itgl indi which has the sw ollen base at the 
sides of the upper mandible entirely feathered and the loral 
feathers are separated from the nostril by a space about equal 
to the length of the nostril itself 
Habits — During the nesting season the Veil et Scoter ascends 
rivers and also breeds on inland lakes, nesting, according to 
Mr Seebohm, on the tundra at some distance from water, in 
winter it frequents the sea coasts Its habits are somewhat less 
shy than those of the Common Scoter, and its food consists 
principally of molluscs, which it procures by diving Its note 
is, like that of other diving Ducks, a harsh her ker 
West— According to Mr Seebohm, a mere depression in the 
ground, lined with any suitable material that may be hand), 
and with a plentiful supply of down 
Eee* — Eght or nine in number, laid at the end of June 
or the beginning of July, their colour is creamy stone-colour 
or buff Axis, 2 65-3 o nches, dnm ,185 1 95 
Daws —Moderately dark, brown with gre>ish brown filament 
ous tips, the white e>e spot very small and indistinct. 

HI THE SURr SCOTEr CFDCM1V PERSPICILIATV 

ststaf /'/rjfu/JJafiJ, I wn S K ip aoi (1766) 

Ot Junta fersftallata, Macs & v P 1 29 (185a) 

(Ldtmta Jk rspiaHata, Dresser, B Eur u p 669, pi 450 
(1877), BOU List Br B p 136 (1883), Saunders, 
cd \air. Br B iv p 4Sr (1S85), id Man Br B p 457, 
{1889’; Salvad Cat B Brit Mus vcvu p 413(1895) 




f'lifigiifa ferspiattato, Secbohm, Br B in p 607(1885) 

(Hale LX III) 

Adult Male — Larger than (L fusca or (L turret, velvet) black, 
with a large, nearly quadrangular patch of white on the crown, 
and another triangular white patch on the nape, bill reddish 
in life, the base swollen and marked on each side w ith a large 
black spot , feet crimson external!), the inner side of the tarsus 
with both sides of the inner toe orange-chrome, deepening in 
parts to orange v ermilion , web black, the jotnls with blotches 
of black, ins white Total length, 21 inches, culmcn, 1 55, 
wing, 93, tail 31, tarsus, 1 6 
Count Salvador! states that in some birds, apparently quite 
adult, the white patch on the crown is absent A careful de 
scnption of the colour of the bill and feet is given by Mr 
Trumbull in the “Auk, ’ Vol ix pp 153 160 

Adult Female — Brown above and below, whiter in the centre 
of the breast and abdomen , feathers of the back with indistinct 
ash) brown edges, crown of head and nape blackish, as also 
the lores and sides of face, with a slight indication of a whitish 
patch below the eye, and another, more distinct, abov e the ear 
coverts Total length, 18 inches, wing 84 
Young Birds —At first resemble the old female, but the head 
has two distinct white patches, one near the lateral base of 
the bill, and the other over the ear coverts, behind and below 
the eye , the crown decidedly blackish , the upper plumage 
also, according to Count Sahadon, is more uniform than in the 
adult female Young males in their first full plumage are also 
like the latter, but have traces of white on the nape Young 
females have the bTeast and abdomen white during the first 
autumn Young males in putting on their black plumage 
soon develop the white nape spot, but the white patch on 
the crow n comes later 

Characters — In the Surf Scoter there is no white speculum m 
the wing the feathers of the head advance much farther 
on the forehead than they do on the lores, and the swollen 
portion on the sides of the bill at the base is entirely naked 
(Salvadori) The Surf Scoter, on account of these characters, 
is sometimes placed in a distinct genus, PeUonetta 
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Range in Great Britain — The present species is an inhabitant 
of North America, but has occurred many times in our seas, 
principally on the western coasts in winter, the most frequent 
locality for the species being the Orkney Islands 

Range ontside the British Islands — The Surr Scoter is an OC 
casional visitor to the shores of Western Europe, besides the 
British Islands, having been obtained off Northern France, as 
well as the coast of Swedish Lapland, and near Oland in the 
Baltic, as well as in Heligoland waters In North America it 
breeds throughout the high north, from 70° down to about 
50' N ht , visiting the Great Lakes in winter, and extends to 
Lower California in the west, and to the Bermudas and to 
Jamaica in its eastern winter range It is recorded only as a 
straggler in Greenland 

Habits — Like the Velvet Scoter, the present species follows 
many land routes in arriving at its winter quarters, but it also 
frequents the sea-coasts, where it associates with other kinds of 
Ducks, such as Long tailed Ducks, and the other species of 
Scoter During the breeding season the males assemble in 
flocks, and separate from the females, and leave to the latter 
the task of rearing the young Mr E W Nelson says that in 
Alaska, “ during the mating-season, they have a low clear whistle 
for a call note, and may readily be decoyed within gun-shot 
by imitating it from a * blind ’ They are very curious also at 
this time, and I have seen a flock use and come up within a 
few yards of me as I was trying to creep up within gun shot of 
them ’ He also gives the following interesting note — ■“ On the 
23rd of August, 1878, I visited Stewart Island, about ten miles 
to the seaward of St Michael * As I neared this island in my 
kyak, I found the water literally black with the males of this 
species, which were united in an enormous flock, forming a 
continuous band around the outer end of the island for a dis 
tance of about ten miles in length, and from one half to three 
fourths of a mile in width As the boat approached them, 
those nearest began to rise heavily by aid of wings and feet 
from the glassy surface of the gently undulating but calm 
water The first to rise communicated the alarm to those 
beyond, until, as far as could be seen, the water was covered 
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with flapping wings and the air filled with a roar like that of a 
cataract Ihe rapid vibrations produced in the air by tens of 
thousands of wings could be plainly felt 
Nest — Placed in a depression of the ground or in a tuft of 
grass, made of weeds or moss twigs, and water plants 
Eggs — From five to eight in number They resemble those 
of the Black Scoter and the Velvet Scoter, but are smaller 
Slightly greenish cream colour Axis, 2 4 inches , diam , 1 6 


THE MFRGANSERS SUB TAMILY MERGING 

The members of this Sub-family constitute a small, but very 
natural group of the Diving Ducks They have the hind 
toe with a very broad lobe is is usual m this group of the 
1 itnily Anatida They have only an ordinary tail, not the 
stiffened tail of their natural allies, the American Torrent 
Ducks ( Afcr"aue/ta ) nor the Old World Ensmatura , but the 
bill is remarkable, as the lower mandible shows no trace of 
lamella. # butit has a series of serrations like teeth on its upper 
edge anti these are also found along the edge of the upper 
mandible These look like teeth but they are not real teeth 
as m the case of ancient birds like Arehicoptcryx and 
Jfesptrorms This is easily proved by an examination of the 
skull for the sheath of the bill being removed it is seen that 
the margins of both mand bles are perfectly smooth and bear 
110 trace of serrations or teeth 
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fir^t parts to get black, and the white markings on the upper 
surface are assumed m their first spring, though a male bud 
killed by Consul Swinhoc, near Shanghai in February is still 
jn the female plumage, but has an entirely black loral 
patch 

Keiths gs — -These are described b> Count Salvadon as being 
dark brown, with a very small white spot below the eje 
I here are also white spots on the posterior edge of the wing 
on the sides of the back, just near the joint of the wing, the 
sides of the rump, and on the flanks The under surface of 
the bod} is white, the throat and upper part of tb e neck con 
spicuousty so , the crop dusk) 

Range in Great Britain — It is rare to find a fully adult male 
Smew in collections of British killed birds, as the old birds are 
seldom killed, but >oung ones are not un frequently captured 
1 he species is a winter \ isitor only, rarer on our western coasts, 
but occurring with more or less frequency in all three kingdoms 

Range outside the British Islands — The Smew is a thoroughly 
Palcearctic species, and breeds m the high north from Finnish 
Lapland across Northern Russia and Siberia In winter it 
visits Great Britain and the Atlantic coasts of Western Europe, 
and migrates south by the great river routes till it reaches the 
Mediterranean, North western India, and it extends at this 
season bf the year to Japan and China Its reported occur 
rence in Eastern North Americas requires confirmation, and 
it is not known from the Faroes, Iceland, or Greenland 

Hahii* — The first recorded instance of the finding of the 
eggs of the Smew is to the credit of our enterprising countr> 
man, the late John Wolley, the discoverer of the eggs of so 
many rare European birds I hey were procured by him in 
Tinnish Lapland 

Years afterwards the celebrated expedition to the Fetchora 
by Messrs Seebohm and Harvie Brown made us better ac 
quamted with the nesting habits of the bird Mr Seebohm 
observes — "A few miles to the south of the Arctic Circle, in 
the valley of the Petchora 1 es the small tow n of Habenki, con 
taming about a dozen houses I he timber for about a mile 
round has been cleared but bejond the country consists of 
alternate lake, swamp, and forest Grand old pines and larches, 
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with stems three or four feet in dameter conceal charming 
little alder and willow fringed pools and fallen trunks covered 
with moss and lichen provide excellent cover for watching the 
Ducks swimming fearlessly in these little paradises The Smew 
is the greatest ornament of these picturesque 1 ale spots but is 
not quite so common as Teal W geon and Pin tail \\ e did 
not succeed in taking the nest of the Smew but having com 
missioned some of the villagers to bring us eggs and down of 
Ducks we were delighted to receive a clutch of what looked 
like Wigeons eggs with pale grey down The nnn who 
brought it knew the bird well and told us that lie hid taken 
the eggs from a hollow tree 

Descr bmg the habits of the Sme v in winter, Mr Hume 
writes — They are eminently gregarious and are always to be 
seen in flocks of from seven to forty and rarely in smaller or 
larger parties than from about a dozen to about twenty 
Large rivers like the Indus {I have never seen them on the 
Jumna or Ganges) or large lakes covering twenty square miles 
and upwards of country, are what they chiefly affect, and on 
these even though shot at repeatedly they will remain for 
months I have, however, in unfrequented localities occa 
sionally seen them on ordinary good sized jhils cover ng per 
haps barely a single square mile, but these they desert directly 
they are at all worried 

‘ They swim and dive splendidly and if only a single boat 
is after them they will constantly stick to the water even after 
being fired at rising perhaps at the moment but dropping v ithtn 
fifty yards and instantly diving to rc appear from fifty to a 
hundred yards bey ond the place at wh ch they v anished They 
come up scattered, but all swim converging on one point, and 
in a few minutes they are swimming away in a close lump just 
as before you fired But if two or three boats hem them in they 
generally rise 2 nd if the place is small disappear— if large circle 
round and light again a couple of miles off They spring out of 
the water with ease and fly with great rapidity, quite as quickly 
and easily as the Common Teal but almost silently and with 
less of a perceptible w ing rustle than any species I know This 
js probably due to their very narrow pointed somewhat curved 
wings by which they can be instantly recognised when flying 
They are \ cry active, restless birds almost always swimming 
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and diving I have never seen one on land, but I once saw a 
number asleep on flic water about mid day in March 

“They feed entirely under water I have examined many 
without ever finding any vegetable matter in their gizzards, or 
anything but small fish and water insects, chiefly a kind of 
cricket (?), and these they pursue under water with great 
rapidity, ns may be guessed by watching in clear water a hard 
pressed, slightly winged bird when turning, it dues under the 
boat No Duck can touch them at diving , even Grebes and 
Cormorants, and I ha\e watched both perform the same 
manoeuvre, art scarcely so rapid in their movements under 
water They use their wings in diving, though they do not 
spTead them fully, so that you must not judge of their per 
formance by birds with wings injured above the carpal joint, 
but where the injury is merely on the carpus, sufficient to 
prevent flight, but not otherwise serious, their diving is a thing 
to watch ” 

Nest. — Placed in a hollow tree 

Eggs — Seven or eight in number, and scarcely to be told 
from those of the Wigeon Mr Seebohm says that they can 
be distinguished by their heavier weight, and Wolley also 
found that they were of a smoother texture They are creamy 
white in colour Axis, 1921 inches , diam , 1 45-1 55 

Down. — Very pale, ashy white and much mixed with tiny 
scraps of wood from the interior of the tree m which the nest 
is placed The filamentous tips to the down are also ashy 
white, and there is an indistinct white “eye” spot 

TJIE IIOODED MERGANSERS GENUS LOFHODYTES 
Lopliodyitt , Reichenb Av Syst Nat p lx (1852) 

Type, L cucullatus (Linn ) 

Count Salvador! separates the Hooded Mergansers from the 
True Mergansers on account of the form of the serrations in 
the bill In both mandibles these are short and blunt, and 
are not distinctly inclined backwards at the tips The genus 
Lophodytes js distinguished from the Smew by having the tar 
sus shorter than the oilmen 
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I THE HOODED METCANSFR LOPHODYTES CUCULLATUS 
Mtrgus cucullatus, Linn S>st Nit i p 207 (1766) , B O U 
List Br B p 137 (1883) , Seebohm Br B hi p 633 
(1885), Saunden, ed Yarr Br B iv p 509 (1885), ed 
Man Br B p 485 (1889) 

Merganser cucull Uus Macg Br B v p 225 (1S52) 

Lophodytts cucullatus , Salvad Cit B Brit Mus xxvu p 468 

Adult Male — General colour above black, with a beautiful 
semicircular crest on the head , the anterior part of this crest 
black, the posterior half white, tipped with black, the white 
overspreading the hinder part of the crown and the ear 
coverts, scapulars and wing coverts black, those near the 
bend of the wing brown and the outer median coverts drab, 
forming a large patch on the wing , greater coverts black, 
tipped with white , quilts dark brown the secondaries blackish 
internally, white externally, forming a speculum , the inner 
secondaries black and slightly sickle shaped, most of them 
with a median streak of white down the feather, rump and 
upper tail co\ erts rather browner than the rest of the back, 
tail ashy , lores sides of face, and throat black , remainder of 
under surface from the fore-neck downwards pure white, 
stretching backwards in a half collar on the sides of the 
neck, and separated by black on the sides of the chest from 
a second crescentic band of white on the sides of the upper 
breast, the feathers being tipped with black , sides of body 
and flanks ruddy brown, inclining to chestnut on the latter, 
with numerous fine wavy lines of dusky blackish , under tail 
coverts white, freckled with grey, axillanes and central under 
wing coverts white, those round the edge of the wing dusky 
brown, bill black, feet jellowish brown , ins bright yellow 
Total length, r8 5 inches, culmen, 1 6 , wing 7 5 , tail, 36, 
tarsus, 13 

Adult Female — Smaller than the male, but nearly as fully 
crested General colour dark brown, the head and neck 
lighter and more ash) brown, the fore neck more decidedly 
ashy , lores, upper throat, and a shade across the sides of the 
bead ash) whitish, crown brown the crest being dull rufou J( 
whitish at the ends of the feathers, wings dark brown, the 
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inner greater cov erts with white tips, the inner secondaries 
white along their outer webs, forming a small speculum, the 
innermost secondaries white down the centre , under surface 
of body white, the sides of the body brown, more ashy on the 
sides of the upper breast , bill and feet as in the male, but not 
so bright Total length, 23 inches , wing, 7 3 

Young Males — Resemble the old female and have a rufous 
crest, but this is smaller and less developed, and has not the 
hoary whitish ends to the feathers , the crown, sides of the 
face, and throat are dark brown, interspersed general!} with a 
few black feathers , some of the flank feathers are also rufous, 
iwfh black cross bars, much coarser than in the adult male 

Range in Great Britain — Very few authenticated instances of 
the occurrence of the Hooded Merganser are on record, 
though it is indubitable that this North American species is an 
occasional visitant to our coasts As might have been e\ 
pected, the species has chiefl) occurred off the shores of Ireland, 
where Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey says that he has himself killed 
three specimens 

Range outside the British Islands — That the present Species is 
only an accidental visitor to Europe is proved by the fact that, 
beyond the British specimens, not a single instance of the 
occurrence of the Hooded Merganser on other coasts of 
Europe has been recorded It is strictly a North American 
species, wandering south in winter to Mexico and the Greater 
Antilles 

Hahits — Like all the Mergansers, the present species is an 
expert diver In its habits it does not differ from its allies, 
being shy during the breeding season, and collecting in flocks 
in the w inter 

Nest. — Placed in a hollow tree or hollow of a fallen log, the 
nest consisting merely of a little dry grass, and plentifully 
lined with down 

Eggs — Five to eight in number The first thing that strikes 
the observer is their curious roundness In colour they are 
white or lvorj white Axis, 2 o 2 25 inches , diam , 1 65-1 8 

Down —V cry pale gre} 
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THE TRUr MERGANSERS GENUS MEI'G \NSER 
Merganser fins'! Orn vi p •’30 (1760) 

Type, M merginur (Linn ) 

I ike the preceding genus the Mergansers have the oilmen, 
or ridge of the bill longer tf an the tarsus, and according to 
Count Salvadori the serrations on both mandibles are very 
conspicuous and tooth tike and are strongly directed back 
wards at the tips 

Hie range of the genus is very peculiar, for while it is prioci 
[ ally a northern form isolated species occur in the southern 
hemisphere such as M brasilt nuts an inhabitant of South 
eastern Brazil and M austrxlts, confined to the Auckland 
Islands m the bouth Pacific Ocean 

I THE COOSVNDER MERG\NSfcK MERGVNSER 

Mergns merganser Linn Syst Nat 1 p 208(1766), Dresser, 
B Lur vi p 685, pi 452 (1875) , B O U List fir B 
p 136(1883), Seeb Br B ui p 625(1885), Saunders, 
cd Varr Br B iv p 488 (1885) , id Man Br B p 459 
(1889) , Lilford, Col Tig Br B part xxm (1893) 
Merganser castor, Macg Br B v p 207 (1852), Salvad Cat 
B Brit Mils xxvii p 472 (*895) 

A&nltBUe — General colour above black and white, the sea 
pulars and mantle being black, extending a little on to the hind 
neck, back dark slaty grey, as also the rump and upper tad 
coverts , the sides of the rump ash) whitish with fine dusky 
freckhngs, wingcoyerts pure white, the greater senes with 
concealed black bases , bastard wing primary coverts, and 
quills black, the inner primaries with a little whitish near the 
end of the inner web, like the primary coverts , secondaries 
white, the inner ones bordered with black, the innermost 
somewhat sickle shaped and black like the scapulars , tail 
slaty grey , head and throat black, with a green gloss not so 
distinct on the sides of the face and throat , neck all round 
and the under surface of the body from the lower throat 
downwards white, with a delicate tinge of pale salmon colour, 
more distinct in the breeding season , bill deep vermilion, 
black along the oilmen and on the mil , feet vermilion , jris 
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reddish brown Total length, 27 inches, oilmen, 23, wing, 
H2, tail, 4 2 , tarsus, 2 o 

Adult Female — Different from the male Above slat) grey, 
with dusky blackish shaft stripes to the feathers, the grej ex 
tending up the hind neck* the head, crest, and upper neck 
being rufous, rather browner on the crown, the chin and 
upper throat white , the under surface of the body from the 
lower throat downwards white, washed with slaty grey on the 
sides of the body, the flank feathers being mottled with grey 
bars, nmgcoicrts grej, like the back, the greater coverts 
tipped with white, before which is a sub terminal shade of 
bittk, quills as in the male, but the secondaries white with a 
concealed dusky bast, the inner secondaries grey, like the 
back , tail dark slaty grey , bill and feet coloured as m the 
nnle, but rather duller Total length, 24 inches, culmen, 1 9, 
wing, 9 4 , tail, 3 8 , tarsus, 1 7 

Young Mate* — Resemble the old females, but may generally 
lie distinguished b) the appearance of a few black feathers on 
Jht white chin or on Ihe lower throat One specimen in the 
Ilritish Museum shows distinct traces of wavy vcrmiculations 
on the flank ftalhers 

Range in Great Britain — This spccits IS chiefly a winter \ isitor 
of the coasts of the British Islands It breeds, however, m tht 
Highlands of Scotland In Ireland, as in most parts of England, 
it is only noted as a winter visitor 

Range outside tho British Islands — The Goosander is a Tala: 
arctic species, and breeds m the north of Luropc through 
Siltria to the Pacific, nesting in suitable localities even in 
Central Luropc and in the Ural and Volga districts, while it 
is also found breeding in certain parts of Switzerland In 
winter it visits most of the Atlantic coasts of Luropc, the 
Mediterranean, and the inland waters of South eastern Europe 
and the Caspian At the same season it wanders to Japan 
and China In North America it is represented by an allied 
species, M amencanus (Cass ), while the Goosander of 
Central Asia and the Himalayas is considered by Count 
Salvadori to be a distinct species, M coHatus I Ins is a 
smaltcr bud, w ith a prominent crest formed of the long and 
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attenuated feathers of the hind p-irt of the head The female 
is even more d stinct than the male, and has the head of a dull 
pale rufous colour, instead of che'tnut, w ith some grey on the 
forepart of the crown 

Habits — The Goosander breeds rather early for a northern 
bird the eggs being laid at the end of April jn Denmark, but 
in some northern localities they are found from the middle of 
Slay to the middle of June 

Of its habits Mr Seebohn writes — The backward position 
of the legs of the Goosander makes it look something like a 
Cormorant on the ground and causes it to walk clumsily, but en 
allies rt to due with facility and swim with ease, whilst rfs long 
wings give it great power of flight It is said that it can remain 
for two minutes under water, and it sometimes reappears at a 
distance of fifty paces from the place where it plunged below 
the surface It feeds almost entirely on fish, which its serrated 
jaws enable it to grasp with certainty, and it lias been known 
to capture examples nearly six inches long Water insects and 
molluscs, and sometimes the remains of aquatic vegetation, 
are also found in Us stomach The Goosander is less of a 
marine Duck than most of the Diving Ducks, and appears to 
prefer risers and small lakes to the sea coast It resembles 
the Dising Ducks in having a harsh note, not unlike the 
syllables karrkarr The Goosander loves wild eountrj, a 
comb nation of forest, swamp, user, and rock, such as is 
usually to be found near the Arctic Circle or near the northern 
limit of the pine regions of lofty mountain ranges farther 
south ’ 

Heat — Mr Robert Read writes to me — " Vear Glasgow, in 
winter, I have counted over twenty Goosanders on a fresh water 
loch, and have strong reasons for believing that the species 
may have bred there A nest which I found m Perthshire 
was in the head of a hollow wjch elm tree in a steep wood 
sloping down to a large fresh water loch It contained twelve 
eggs of. a huffish tint, the last laid being much paler than the 
others It consisted simp > of a mass of down of a pale 
lavender colour, almost white, with winch was mixed up a lot 
of chips and fine particles of rotten w ood 

Mr Sccbohm further writes — “ The pale grey down of the 
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Goosander points it out it once as one of the few species of 
DucL» which breed m holes, those which breed in the open 
having always dark down 1 he favourite nesting place of the 
Goosander is in a hollow tree trunk, but in localities where 
such sites arc not plentiful, u show » considerable fertility of re 
source and capability of adaptation to circumstances in clioos 
ing the best substitute On these occasions, however, it often 
displays more wit than avisdom As the House-Martin has 
discovered that under the eaves of a roof a better shelter for 
its nest is to be found than under an overhanging cliff, so the 
Goosander immediately avails itself of the wooden boxes 
which the 1 inns fasten up m the trees to tempt them These 
boxes or “ holkar,” arc made with a trapdoor behind, so that 
the i casant may daily rob the nest, and thus make the too- 
confiding bird lay a score or more eggs before the wary man 
thinks it prudent to cease his depredations, and allow the 
Goosander to sit upon the rest for fear of spoiling his next 
year i» harvest If these boxes be not prov ided, and no hollow 
trees are available, the Goosander finds a hole under a rock or 
a cleft in the cl ff, and has been known to utilise the old nest 
of a crow or bird of prey in a tree or the top of a pollard 
willow 

Xggj —From eight to twelve in number, of a creamy bu/T 
colour Axis, *» 5-2 9 in lies , diam ,1819 

Down — rale grey 

1! T1IC REP-rREASTED MFRCVNSrR MFRGANSFT SFTRATOR 
Merits serrator, Linn Syst, Nat 1 p 208 (17 66), Dresser, 
B Fur \i p 693.pl 453 (1874), II O U list Br B 
p 136 (1883), Sccbohm, Br B 111 p 6”9 (1885), 
baunders, cd Yarr Br B p 494 (1885), id Man Br 
B p 461 (1889), Idford, Col 1 ig Br B part \\i 
(1892), Sahad Call) Brit Mus xxvu p 479 (1895) 
Merganser serrcitor, Macg Brit B v p 216 (i85-») 

(Plate L\/l ) 

Adnlt Male — General colour above black over the mantle, 
back and scapulars, the outer of which are white forming 
a broad longitudinal band down each side of the back, lower 
back, rump, and upper tail coverts ashy grey, densely freckled 
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Goosander points it rut at once as one or tlic Tew species of 
Ducks which breed in hobs, tho'e which ! reed tn the open 
basing always dark down 1 he favourite nesting place of the 
Goosander is in a hollow tree-trunk, but in localities where 
such sites are not plentiful it show* considerable krtilitj i f re 
source and capability of adaptation to circumstances m cboos 
mg the best substitute On these occasions, however, it t ften 
displays more wit than wisdom As tic House Martin has 
discoicrcd that under the eaves of a roof a better shelter fir 
its nest is to be found than under an overhanging cliff, <o the 
Goosander immediate!) avails itself of the wooden boxes 
which the Tinns fasten up in the trees to tempt them ITicsc 
boxes or “ holkar, ’ are made with a trip door behind so that 
the peasant maj daily rob the nest, and thus make the too- 
confding bird la> a score or more eg 3 s litforc the war) man 
thinks it prudent to cease Ins depredations, and allow the 
Goosander to sit ujion the rest for fear of spoiling Ins next 
jeat s han cst If these boxes be not provided, and no hollow 
trees are available, tlic Goosander finds a hole under a rock or 
a cleft in the cliff, and has been known to util sc the old nest 
of a crow or bird of prey in a tree or the top of a potlard 
willow ” 

Xgg* —From eight to twelve in number, of a cream) buff 
colour Axis, 25 2 9 in lies , diatn ,1819 

Down. — rale gre) 

IT THF ttCD-fl TASTFn MFPCVNSFR MFRFANSFP SFrRVTOR 
Afcrgtts serr \tor y \ \nt\ S)st, Nat t p 2cS (1766), Dresser, 
H Lur m p 693 pi 453 (1871) II O U list Ur It 
p 136 (1883), Sccbohm, 15r It 11 p 629 (18S5), 
Saunders, cd Yarr Ur It p. 494 (1885), id Mad lJr 
U p 461 (iSSg), I it ford, Col 1 ig Ur It part xm 
( 1892), Saliad Cat I) lint Mus xxm p 179(1895) 
Merganser serrator, Macg lint It v p 216(185-’) 

(Hate I\/l ) 

Adult Kale — General colour above black over the mantle, 
back and scapulars, the outer of winch are white, forming 
a broad longitudinal band down each side of the back lower 
back, rump and upper tail coverts ash) gre), densely freckled 
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with wavy bars of dusky black, wing coverts for the most 
part white, those round the edge of the w ing black , greater 
coverts black at the base, white for their terminal half, bastard 
wing, pnmarj -coverts and quills black, the secondaries white 
with black bases, the inner ones white, with a narrow external 
border of black , head all round purplish black, w ith a crest 
of narrow hair like feathers, the sides of the crown and neck 
glossed with green, the neck all round white, forming a collar, 
with a narrow line of black from the nape to the mantle, the 
sides of the hind neck vmous-chestnlit, mottled with black 
edges to the feathers, this chestnut colour extending across 
the fore-neck , remainder of under surface of body white from 
the chest downwards, sides of the chest black, the feathers 
with a large white mark on the inner web, forming an oma 
mental patch, sides of the bod> ashygrej, freckled with 
dusky vcrmiculations and crosslines, axillanes and under 
wing coverts white, the coverts round the edge of the wmg 
dusk) brown, quill lining ashy, bill bright vermilion, the nail 
black, and the ridge of the upper mandible dusky, feet bright 
vermilion, iris bright red Total length, 22 inches, oilmen, 
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the lower Ranks, three twin spots on the back, one pair behind 
the wing, another on each side of the lower back, and another 
on each stde of the rump , head more reddish brown , cheeks 
and a streak below the eje white, the ear-coverts and ejebrow 
rufous, this colour extending down the sides of the neck, 
from behind the ej e a streak of dark brown 
Characters — The Red breasted Merganser is a smaller bird 
than the Goosander, and the male is distinguished by its 
rufous fore neck and by the grey frecklings on the lower back 
and the wavy bars on the sides of the body, as well as by the 
white markings on the ornamental black patch at the sides of 
the upper breast The females resemble each other more, but 
the smaller sue of the Red breasted Merganser and its browner 
colour distinguish it The Goosander is altogether more grej, 
especially on the flanks, which are dark brow n m the Red 
breasted Merganser In the female of the latter, moreover, 
the black bases to the white secondaries are more prominent 
and the inner secondaries are margined »jjh black 
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with wavy bars of dusky black, wing coverts for the most 
part white, those round the edge of the w ing black , greater 
coverts black at the base, white for their terminal half, bastard 
wing, primary-coverts, and quills black, the secondaries white 
with black bases, the inner ones white, with a narrow external 
border of black, head all round purplish black, with a crest 
of narrow hair like feathers, the sides of the crown and neck 
glossed with green, the neck all round white, forming a collar, 
with a narrow line of black from the nape to the mantle , the 
sides of the hind neck vinous chestnht, mottled with black 
edges to the feathers, this chestnut colour extending across 
the fore-neck, remainder of under surface of body white from 
the chest downwards, sides of the chest black, the feathers 
with a large white mark on the inner web, forming an orna 
mental patch, sides of the body ashy grey, freckled with 
dusky vemnculations and crosslines, axiHanes and under 
wing coverts white, the coverts round the edge of the wing 
dusky brown, quill lining ashy , bill bright vermilion, the nail 
black, and the ridge of the upper mandible dusky, feet bright 
vermilion, ins bright red Total length, 22 inches, oilmen, 
a 4 , w ing, 9 9 , tad, 3 5 , tarsus, 1 6 
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the lower flanks, three twin spots on the back, one pair behind 
the wing, another on each side of the lower back, and another 
on each side of the rump, head more reddish brown , cheeks 
and a streak below the eye white, the ear-coverts and eyebrow 
rufous, this colour extending down the sides of the neck, 
from behind the ej e a streak of dark brown 

Characters — The Red breasted Merganser is a smaller bird 
than the Goosander, and the male js distinguished by its 
rufous fore neck and by the grey frecklmgs on the lower back 
and the wavy bars on the sides of the body, as well as by the 
white markings on the ornamental black patch at the sides of 
the upper breast The females resemble each other more, but 
the smaller sue of the Red breasted Merganser and its browner 
colour distinguish it The Goosander is altogether more gay, 
especially on the flanks, which are dark brown in the Red 
breasted Merganser In the female of the latter, moreover, 
the black bases to the white secondaries are more prominent, 
and the inner secondaries are margined with black 
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good swimmer and diver, and in many of its actions resembles 
a Cormorant, especially m the way m which it rises in the 
water and “dips when diving and also in the habit of bring, 
jng the fish to the surface in order to swallow it Its flight is 
strong and powerful, and the rapid motion of the wings pro 
duces a distinct whistling noise Its food consists chiefly of 
fish, but it also eats Crustacea and shellfish In winter the 
Mergansers assemble in parties, and even in the bretding 
season several nests are found close together 

Neat — -Always placed in a sheltered situation and v\ ell con 
cealed Mr Seebohm truly says that it hk.es to make its 
nest on an island wherever it is possible, and only breeds on 
the mainland m secluded districts It prefers shelter of 
some kind, such as that of a large rock, or even rabbit 
burrows or crevices in walls, as observed by Saxby in Shet 
land The latter also says that a favourite place is in a hollow 
at the foot of a dry bank, where it is concealed by the over 
hanging herbage The nest itself is a hollow in the ground, 
lined wath a little grass, dead leaves, or heather, but some 
times the down from the birds body constitutes the only 
lining Mr Robert Read sends me the following note — 1 The 
nest of the Red breasted Merganser is nearly always placed 
on a rocky island wath heather or wood rush (I sj halted) 
growing among the boulders or on the shallow soil The 
nest is usually placed between the boulders, or under a small 
tree, but sometimes in the heather in the open I have twice 
found the nast under the overhanging bough of a spruce fir 
close to the water s edge, the nest simply consisting of a 
hollow scraped amongst the fallen fir needles, and lined with 
smoky-coloured down On one nest, containing ten eggs, the 
old btrd sat so closely that I was able to focus her with my 
camera, though she flew off before the picture was taken 
The eggs in this case were only very slightly incubated 
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THE HERONS, STORKS, AND IBISES. 

ORDER ARDEIFORMES. 

These birds are very closely allied as any naturalist must 
admit They are all wading bird*, and were classed of old 
in the Order Grallatores In all of them the palate is desmog 
nathous, or “ bridged,” and there are no basipterygoid processes 
1 he nestlings are downy, and the young are fed in the nest by 
the parents for some time after they are hatched 
Four families are represented, the Herons ( Ardeidd ), the 
Shoe bills (Batemapittda) of the Upper Nile, the Hammer 
heads (Scoptdee) of Africa genenllj , and the Storks ( Cicontida i) 
The Ibises, which have a schi2orhinal nostril, will be treated 
of farther on 


THE HERONS. SUB-ORDER ARDEiE. 

In these the hind toe is on the same plane as the other toes, 
and is not elevated above their level, as in the Storks 


THE TRUE HERONS FAMILY ARDEIM 

The Herons constitute one of the most natural families of 
birds, and the various genera are well marked The True 
HeronS have a long thin bill with a distinct ridge, but no hook 
at the end The outer toe has a distinct web near the base, 
but this web is scarcely perceptible at the base of the inner 
toe On the breast are some curious downy patches, called 
“ powder downs, ’ and the middle claw is combed, or “ pecti 
nated,” like the claw of the Barn Owl (Vol 11 p 106) or of the 
Night Jar 

1 he cunousl) shaped bills of the Shoe bill ( Dalaniceps ) and 
the Hammer head {Scopus) distinguish these from other families 
of Herons, in addition to other remarkable characters The 
Shoe-bills ha\ e powder-down patches, the Hammer heads none, 
11 f 
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and there are other distinctive characteristics which do not here 
particularly concern us, as the representatives of these families 
are purely African 

THE PURPLE HERONS GENUS PIIOYX 
Phoyx, Stejneger, Proc U S Nat Mus x p 311(188 7) 
Type P purpurea (Linn ) 

The Purple Herons are remarkable for their long toes which 
differ from those of all other Herons They have twelve tail 
feathers, thus differing from the Bitterns, which have only ten 
and the middle toe is very long in fact equal to the tarsus 
in length The hind claw is very large and powerful, and is 
nearly straight, with a very slight curve 


X THE PURPLE HERON PHOYX PURPUREA 
Arden purpurea, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 236 (1766), Macgill 
Brit B iv p 453 (1852), Dresser, B Eur vi p 217, pi 
396(1875), Seebohm Brit B 11 p 473 (1885), Saun 
ders, ed Yarr Brit B iv p 17 2 ( l88 5)> ld Man Br 't 
B p 357 (1889), Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part \i 
(1889) 

Phoyx purpurea , Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xwi p 60 
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latter a patch of drooping plumes, which arc slat) gre>, the 
longer ones white at their ends, on each side of tht. chest a 
patch of maroon-chcstnut plumes , breast and abdomen slat) 
black, sides of bodj slat) -grey , thighs pale cinnamon , under 
wing-coverts chestnut, axiltaries and quill lining slat) gre>, 
vnth a wash of rufous on the former , bill brownish black, the 
lower mandible brownish )el!ow, the tip yellow , cere greenish 
)elIow, tarsi and feet black on their extenor face, brownish 
yellow behind, bare part of thigh yellow , iris pale vcllow 
Total length, 30 inches, culmen, 4 8 , wing, 14 3 , tail, 5 o , 
tarsus, 5 s 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but not so brightly 
coloured, with the black ornamental plumes on the nape 
shorter Total length, 30 inches, wing, 13 2 

Winter Plnmage — -The black nape-plumes are absent, and the 
ornamental grey plumes of the back and scapulars and on the 
fore-neck are much less developed 

Young Birds — Much browner than the adults, all the feathers 
of the upper surface being edged with sandy buff, the reddish 
scapular plumes very short and feebly developed, the inner 
secondaries strongly glossed with oil) green, vv ith sand) buff nnr 
gins, neck yellowish buff, with a slight tinge of chestnut , lower 
throat and fore-neck streaked with dusky brown, the latter 
more broadly , forehead blackish, the hinder crown dull chest 
nut, sides of face uniform yellowish buff, cheeks and upper 
throat white, stdes of breast reddish buff, mottled with gre) 
bases to the feathers , centre of breast and abdomen buffy 
white, streaked with dusky 

Range la Great Britain — Mr Howard Saunders estimates that 
nearly fifty examples, mostly young birds, of the present 
species have been obtained in the British Islands As might 
have been expected, these occurrences have mostly taken place 
on our eastern coasts and less frequently in the south Onl) 
one example has been obtained in Ireland, a bird having been 
killed at Carnckmacross in 1834 and but three Scottish records 
are known, namely, from Caithness and Aberdeenshire more 
than forty years ago while a young female specimen, shot near 
Vrestonpans in October, 1872, is in the collection of Mr 

F 2 
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William E\ ans Two examples m the National Collection, m 
full breeding plumage, doubtless had a Dutch origin 
■Range outside the British Islands — The Purple Heron nests in 
suitable localities throughout Central and Southern Europe^ 
and as far north as Holland It is likewise a resident in Eg) pt, 
but also passes in winter down the Nile Valley to Abyssinia, 
and even toSoulh Africa, where, moreover, it also breeds Its 
eastern range is not known with exactitude, but it is probably 
the present species which breeds tn Central Asia, as it certainly 
winters on the Persian Gulf, having been found at Fao by Mr 
\V D Cumming In India, however, it is represented by an 
allied species, Fhoyx manilltnus , which has the fore part of the 
throat and neck uniform rufous, without any black streaks 
This form extends from the Indian Peninsula and Ceylon cast 
wards to Burma and Southern China up to the river Yangtze, 
and visits the Philippines, Borneo, and Celebes on its nutter 
migrations 

Habit*. — The Purple Heron is a frequenter of marshy grounds 
where it loves to skulk among the reed beds, and it is altogether 
less in evidence than the Common Heron I made Us ac 
quaintance in the Hansag marshes in Hungary, and obtained 
three dutches of us eggs, but the birds were difficult (o flush, 
and seemed to hide themselves as much as possible, till the 
approach of many boats caused them at last to take wing, but 
they did not return to their nests and complain like the Night 
Herons They feed largely on fish, and are said to be more 
active at night time, resting during the day in the peculiar 
way that Herons haie, standing perfectly motionless with 
their long necks stretched out, in an apparently uncomfortable 
position They also devour frogs and small rodents as well ns 
water insects and their larve 
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\\ U 1 am Evans Two examples in the N Uional Collection, m 
full breeding plumage doubtless had a Dutch origin 
Range outside tie British Islands — The Purple Heron nests m 
suitable localities throughout Central and Southern Europe^ 
and as far north as Holland It is likewise a resident in Eg) pt 
but also passes in winter down the Nile Valley to Abyssinia 
and even to South Africa, where moreover, it also breeds Its 
eastern range is not known with exactitude but it is probably 
the present species which breeds in Centra! Asia, as it certainly 
winters on the Persian Guir, having been found at Tao by Mr 
IV D Cummmg In Ind a however, it is represented by an 
allied species, Phoyx mamllensis, which has the fore part of the 
throat and neck uniform rufous without any black streaks 
This form extends from the Indian "Peninsula and Ceylon east 
wards to Burma and Southern China up to the river Yangtze 
and visits the Philippines Borneo, and Celebes on its winter 
migrations 

Habit* — The Purple Heron is a frequenter of marshy grounds 
where it loves to skulk among the reed beds and it is altogether 
less in evidence than the Common Heron I made its ac 
quaintance m the Hansag marshes in Hungary, and obtained 
three clutches of its eggs but the birds were difficult to flush 
and seemed to hide themselves as much as possible, til! the 
approach of many boats caused them at last to take wing but 
they did not return to their nests and complain like the Night 
Herons They feed largely on fish and are said to be more 
active at night time, resting during the day in the peculiar 
way that Herons have standing perfectly motionless with 
their long necks stretched out in an apparently uncomfortable 
position They also devour frogs and small rodents as well ns 
water insects and their lame 

He»t— In Europe a flimsy structure of reeds, a few of which 
are placed upon rushes which are bent down to form a nest 
It is sometimes close to the ground in shallow water, but as 
often it is built upon reeds where the water is deep In 
Ceylon, Colonel Legge has found the species nesting m trees 
along w ith the Great White Heron 

Trom three to five m number, of a greenish blue 
co four Axis, si 24 inches, diam , 1 45 17 
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THE GPFV HErONS GENUS ARDE\ 

Ardei, Linn S>st Nit 1 p 2S3 (1766) 

T}pe, A a/itna, I inn 

In the genus Arden the tail feathers are twelve in number, 
but the middle toe is not so long as in Phoy v, the tarsus being 
longer than the middle toe and daw combined The claw on 
the hallux, or hind toe is curved and is not half so long as the 
hallux itself 1 he edges of the mandibles are distinctly serrated 
and there is a faint trace of a notch just before the tip of the 
upper mandible This notch, however, is often obsolete 

1 THE COMMON HERON ARDE\ C1NEREA 

Aid a anerea, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 266 (17G6), Macg Dr 
B iv p 440 (i 85-») , Dresser, B Eur vi p 207, pi 395 
(1875) , B O U 1 1st Br B p 107 (1883) , Seebohm, 
Br B m p 468 (1884) , Saunders, ed Yarr Br B iv 
p 162 (1884), Lilford Col Tig Br B part vm (1888), 
Saunders, Man Dr B p 355 (1889) Sharpe, Cat B 
Brit Mus xxv 11 p 76 

(Plate L\ VI) 

Adult Male— General colour above light ash} gre>, the sea 
pulars and innermost Secondaries elongated and drooping 
forming ornamental plumes of pearl} gre} or white, wing 
coverts gre}, the outer ones lighter and inclining to pearly grey 
or white quills black, the secondaries externally grey, the 
inner ones like the back, tail grey, crown of head crested 
wl tte in the centre with a broad band of purplish black on 
each side ending in a crest on the occiput, from which de 
pend two long drooping black plumes sides of face neck 
and under surface of body whtte, with a shade of cream) 
lilac on each side of the fore neck and chest, which have 
drooping plumes of narrow elongated white feathers, throat 
and fore neck streaked with black , on each side of the crop 
a large patch of purplish black, continued along the sides of 
the body as far as the sides of the vent, the sides of the 
body otherwise light ashy grey , thighs and under tail coverts 
white, tinder wing-coverts ashy grey, bill yellow with the 
r dge of the upper mandible brown towards the end , feet dull 
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green , tibia yellow , claws black , bare loral space green , iris 
yellow Total length, 30 inches, oilmen, 5 1, wing, 18 o, tail, 

7 2 , tarsus, 6 8 

Adult Female — Similar to the male and having the same 
ornamental plumes, but the nape plumes are not so long as in 
the male, and the black on the side of the chest is not quite 
so pronounced- 

Young Buds — Differ from the adults in being duller and not 
so pure grey , the head dark slate colour, with a small crest cf 
purplish black , neck, as well as the sides of the face and ear 
coverts, ashy grey , cheeks and throat white , neck dark slaty 
gre>, as also the sides of the body, under wing coverts, and 
axil lanes, lower throat, fore-neck, and chest very broadly 
streaked with black, especially on the throat, less markedly 
so on the fore-neck, and represented on the sides of the body 
by a few black streaks , the black patch on the sides of the 
chest in the adults represented by a patch of dusky feathers, 
streaked with white , a tinge of rust colour on the bend of the 
wing as well as on the black streaked feathers of the throat 
and forc-neck 

nestling — A curious little creature, covered with greyish 
down, with very long and erect filamentous plumes of ash) 
gre> On the head 

Bunge in Great Britain — The Heron is found everywhere 
throughout the British Islands, and, owing to the protection 
afforded to it in those places where heronries still exist, it is 
able to hold its own, though the number of breeding birds is 
less than in former times In Ireland Mr Usshcr says that 
it breeds m every county, “sometimes in solitary nests, some- 
times m large heronries in trees, sometimes on the sea cliffs, 
and where there are neither trees nor cliffs it has been known 
to breed in scrub or on the ground in islands in several lakes 
in Connemara ” He has records of more than three hundred 
places in Ireland which arc supposed to contain upwards of 
four or more nests 

Busgp collide tie British isUsdj — The Common Heron is an 
Old World species and is almost universally distributed, but 
becomes much rarer m the east of its winter range, as it is not 
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known from the Malay Peninsula though it has occurred in 
Australt3, and the British Museum has a Bornean specimen, 
procured at Baram Fort m Sarawak It breeds throughout 
Lurope and Asia south of about 60* N lat, and migrates 
south in' winter, usinng the Mediterranean countncs and the 
African continent, though even m this southern habitat it also 
breeds i& suitable localities In India and China it likewise 
nests 

Habits —Although a \er> sh) bird as a rule, the habits of 
the Heron may be easily watched during the breeding season, 
is will be seen from the interesting note gnen to me by Mr 
Barrett Hamilton Young birds arc more often procured than 
old ones, which are wary enough, but the young ones betake 
themsehes to ponds and the edges of inland lakes, and on the 
sea coast to the deep mud gullies of our harbours, where it is 
often easy to stalk them I have sometimes shot them under 
the latter circumstances with remains of down still adhering to 
the feathers of the crest They are not uncommonly seen in the 
west of London, and sometimes pass quite low over my garden 
in Chiswick, on their wa> to a pond not two hundred yards 
from a road though the birds are not allowed to alight without 
n severe mobbing from a pair of Jackdaws which nest in an 
elm tree hard by 

Mr Barrett Hamilton sends me the following note — "When 
protected, the Heron is not at all shy during the breeding 
season, and I know of two or three heronnes which are quite 
close to houses Two of the nests in County Wexford are 
so close to a house that one can watch the birds with the 
greatest ease, and almost see into the nests Occasionally the 
Herons are annoyed by the visits of Hooded Crows, and at 
such times the indignant Herons make a great clatter I have 
seen a ‘Hoody’ sitting on the top of a spruce-tree watching 
the Herons one of which would every now and then leive its 
perch and swoop round when 'caa caa-caa* would say the Crow, 
and start off in pursuit, and the ponderous Heron, being no 
match for his adversary m the air would have to alight again 
to avoid his stoops But when once he had done so the Crow 
dare, bjro. Bnnka., traa tjfotn. erwiny Hemos. at their, 

breeding places, and cause them to desert the latter It is 
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ver> interesting to witch a pair of Herons building their nest 
One bird (presumably the female) stands on the nest, while 
the other goes away and collects sticks These he brings in 
Jus mouth, and gives to his mate The sticks are gathered on 
the ground, sometimes close to the tree in which is the nest, 
sometimes several hundred yards away All sorts of sticks 
ire collected On approaching the nest the male, who is 
ex idently very proud of his home and his mate, usually utters 
some loud croaks at the same time straightening himself out in 
the air, and on alighting he sticks his crest bolt upright, all of 
which is no doubt for the delectation of the hen bird She 
gels up on her legs, which have been tucked in under her on 
the nest takes the stick from him and arranges it Then after 
a few minutes spent in preening his feathers, the cock goes off 
again, and the same routine is gone through Apparentlj the 
male continues to bring sticks after incubation has commenced 
Herons seem to make love to each other on their nesting 
trees and I have seen the male caressing the female on the nest 
The nests are far from conspicuous for such laTge structures, 
e\cn when the hen bird is sitting, unless she shows the while 
part of her head During incubation I have seen the birds 
change places on the eggs very neatly One bird approached 
the nest, and just before it arrived the other, who was sitting 
on the eggs, glided off and left, the whole thing was done so 
quietly that it was almost as inconspicuous as if one bird had 
mere!) flown o\cr the nest Herons return to their nests carl) 
in January, but those pairs which haxc to build new nests 
natural!) get their eggs laid later than those which have nests 
-dread) built The last )oungones left on Jul) 28th, 1891, 
and about the same time m iSp-*, but, after lea ing the n-st, 
they seemed to return for a few dajs to it every esening, prob 
aid) for the night ’ 

Jfeit — This is a large structure, Usually built on trees, but 
where these arc not mailable it is sometimes placed on cliffs 
or shrub-coi crcd crags and ruins Mr Robert Read wntes — 
“ In an ishnd off the west caast of Scotland I liai e found 2 
colony of Herons nesting on low hawthorn bushes The bushes 
were \er> thick, and the nests about four fecWn dianjdci) 
made external)) of large sticks and lined infernall) with /me 
lurch tw tgs 1 he structure seemed to entirely co\ cr the tops 
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of the bushes, so that it was exceedingly difficult to get up 
and look into them The three egg-, which nearly every nest 
contained looked almost lost m the middle of such a big pht 
form There was a considerable mess on the ground beneath 
each nest,*from the birds dropping their excrement over the 
edge of the nest In only one nest did I find as many as four 
eggs ’ 

Eggs — ‘ Three or four in number, of a greenish blue colour 
Avis, *» 15-2 45 , dnm , 1 65-1 75 They vary somewhat in 
dimensions, and some are slightly paler blue than others They 
are often laid in March in England, but a little later in Scotland, 
and m parts of Europe not till May and June 

TIIE GREAT WHITE HERONS GENUS HErODIAS 
&eiod:as t Boie, Isis, 1S22, p 559 
Type, H epctla (\\ ilson) 

Though % ery much resembling the True Herons in structure, 
the Great White Herons may be distinguished by their snowy 
\hite plumage and by having the edges of the mandibles not 
serrated, but a distinct sub-terminal notch is evident near the 
tip of the bill The latter is long, as in most Herons, but the 
culmen docs not exceed the length of the middle toe and claw 
lliere are no crest plumes, but all the species carry an enor 
mous dorsal train during the breeding season 

It is extremely difficult to say how many species of fferodtas 
exist I have recently devoted much study to the Herons, 
which are very difficult birds to understand, and none are 
more so than the Egrets , but I have come to the conclusion 
that there are three species of Great t\ hite Heron, of which the 
European species (// a'ba) has a black hill in summer, while 
the American bird {IT egret 1 1) and the Chinese bird {H timo- 
rttntts) have yellow bills in. summer As, however, our own 
II alba has a yellow bill in winter like the other two species, 
it is extremely difficult to recognise them apart at that season 
of the year, but the colour of the bare tibiae may ultimately be 
found to be a character of w orth Jl egret ta has the tibia black 
Ike the tarsus, ""whAe K n&n and H Um&ntnns have them 
l» 0 ht-cblourcd 
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I THE GREAT WHITE HERON HERODIAS ALB* 

Ardea alba, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 239(1766), Dresser, B Fur 
vi p 231 pi 398 (1880) B O U List Br B p 108 
(1883) Seebohm Br B 11 p 477 (1884) Saunders ed 
Yarr Br B iv p 177 (1884) id Man Br B p 359 
(1889) Lilford Col Fig Brit B part xx (1S91/ 

JZ^retta alba Macgill Br B iv p 466(1882) 

Herodtas alba , Sharpe Cat B Brit Mus xxvii p 90 

Adult Male — Snow white all over with a dense dorsil tram 
of elongated feathery plumes , the feathers on the fore neck and 
On the sides of the upper breast also largely developed and 
forming a kind of pectoral shield , bill black , lores and orbits 
pale green , tarsi and feet black the tibia flesh colour , ins 
pale yellow or buffy yellow Total length 44 inches , culmen, 
5 5, wing 15 8 tail 6 5 tarsus, 7 75 
Adult Female ^Similar to the male but the ornamental plumes 
not so dense or so long 

Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage m want 
tng the ornamental plumes and m having the bill yellow instead 
of black 

Range In Great Britain — About eight occurrences of the Great 
V hite Heron were admitted by Mr Howard Saunders in 1889 
as being British Of these three w ere said to have been ob 
tamed in Yorkshire, one in Nottinghamshire, one in Oxford 
shire and another in Thorney Fen, in Cambridgeshire , but 
(he number is reduced by Mr J H Gurney In Scotland two 
examples have been noted one in the Firth of Forth and one 
at I och Katrine Several of the abov e were killed in summer 
Range outside the British Islands — According to my present 
conclusions this species is only found from Southern Europe 
to Central Asia, wintering in Africa and in North India and 
Burma Some of the specimens from the last named provinces 
mi), however, turn out to be H timonensts, , which inhabits 
Japan and Northern China, and migrates to Australia through 
the Mala> an Archipelago 

Hah its — I saw a pair of this beautiful Heron standing on the 
shores of the Danube on my journey from Vienna to Budapest, 
but I did not meet with it during my expeditions to the Hansig 
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marshes or to the Neusiedlec Lake Mr Seebohra gives the 
following account of the species — “ The habits of this graceful 
btrd resemble those of the Common Heron in many respects 
It delights to frequent the outskirts of extensive sw amps, the 
margins of rivers, and shallow weed grown lakes, together with 
willow thickets and other wooded country when it is flooded 
1 1 may frequently be seen in small parties of perhaps half a 
dozen individuals, walking sedately about mud flats and low 
islands or standing preening its brilliantly white plumage It 
is a very conspicuous bird, and may be observed for half a mile 
or more , consequently it is very wary, and seldom allows the 
observer to come near It looks remarkably graceful as it walks 
slowly up and down the marshy banks of a stream or stands 
motionless, sometimes on one leg, in the water, patiently wait 
mg for food Its flight is moderately slow, performed by a 
senesof regular flappings of thewmgs It seems more buoyant 
in the air than the Common Heron, and looks more graceful 
Its flight is often prolonged for a considerable distance, and the 
bird is very conspicuous as it flaps slowly over the dense waving 
reeds The Great White Heron may be seen in little parties all 
through the breeding season, and in winter it congregates into 
much larger flocks It also mingles freely with other species 
of Herons but its large size is always enough to distinguish it 
from its congeners It does not appear to frequent the most 
secluded and almost impenetrable reeds like the Bittern, but 
haunts the little open spaces and the borders of the swamp?, 
and is very fond of the tangled herbage on the banks of a 
stream It often wades for some distance in the water, and 
seems as partial to running streams as to still lakes and 
ponds 

“The food of the Great White Heron is principally composed 
of small fish, but great quantities of water insects and their 
larvie fro"S, and small mammals are captured The bird ap 
pears to obtain the greater part if not all of Us food m the 
daj time, but it may seek for it at night when the moon is at 
or near the full The note is a harsh and deep bark, but it is 
only occasionally heard The note of the young birds is de 
scribed by Homeyer as lei, rapidly repeated 

l ord I tlCotd says that in captivity it exhibits a spiteful and 
unfriendly spirit to companions of its own species and to other 
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Herons, ind in Epirus and the Ionian Islands, where he has 
procured the species, he found it much less wary than the 
Common Heron nor did it show the skulking habits of the 
Purple Heron and some other members of the Family As 
usual with Herons the present species lives chiefly on fish, 
bat also devours water insects and small mice and rats Lord 
I ilford says that during the heavy snowstorm of the x8th of 
Mi), 1891, one of his birds was observed “ to devour several of 
the perishing Swallows and House Martins which incautiously 
fluttered within reach, in their vain search for their usual 
insect food ’ 

Nest — A somewhat large structure made of sticks, the lining 
consisting of smaller twigs It is composed of dead rushes 
when it is built in swamps, and becomes trampled quite flat by 
the tunc the young have left the nest This is repaired year 
after year 

Eggs — These are four in number, of a greenish blue colour, 
and not to be told from those of the Common or Purple 
Heron Axis, 2 35-2 7 inches, diam, t 7-1 75 


THF LITTLE EGRETS GEMJS GARZETTA 
Ganetta, Kaup, Naturl SysL p 76(1829) 

Type, G garzetta (L) 

The Little Egrets, while possessing the snow7 plumage of 
the preceding genus, have a much longer and more slender 
bill in proportion to their size, and the culmen exceeds the 
length of the middle toe and chw The tarsus »s longer 
than the bill, and the dorsal train is very dense, and the long 
feathers are gracefully recurved The head shows no absolute 
crest, but on the nape are some drooping white feathers, and on 
the chest there are also some lanceolate white plumes Lord 
1 ilford remarks that the Little Egrets erect their dorsal train 
when animated, which the species of Herodtas never seem to 
do ^ 

Thvrc are only two species of the genus Garu/ta, the laule 
Egret of Europe and Africa ( G garzrtt 1), winch also extends 
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through Asia to China and Japan and south to the Malay 
Peninsula and the Philippines From Java, throughout the 
Moluccas to Australia its place is taken by an allied species 
G mgrt/es, which has the toes perfectly black 


I THE LITTLE EGRET GVRZETTV G \RZETTA 

Ardca gar~etf i, Ltnn Sjst Nat i p 237 (1766) Dresser B 
Eur vi p 239 pi 399(iSSo), B O U List Br B p 109 
(1883) Seebohm Br L 11 p 4S1 (18S4), Saunders ed 
\arr Br B iv p i8-» (1884) id Man Br B p 3G1 
(1889), Itlfotd Col Fig Br B part xw (tSgz) 

E*retta gar~ttt t Macg Br B iv p 471 (1852) 

Girzeita gar* ell 1 Sharpe Cat B Brit Mus xxvi p 119 
{Plate LXVJ1) 

Adult Male — Snowy white above and below, with two elon 
gated plumes drooping from. the nape, a dense dorsal tram, 
consisting of beautiful elongated feathers of decomposed te\ 
tme the long ones slightly recurved upwards at the ends, 
from the fore neck depend some elongated lanceolate plumes, 
bill black , the bare skin about the eye and the bast! of the 
bill whitish buff, tib a and tarsus black, the feet greenish 
yellow, the joints of the toes above spotted \vith black, ins 
pale ashy yellow, with an outer circV of brownish red Total 
iength, about •’o inches , culmen, 33, wing 10 5 , tail, 2 75 , 
tarsus, 3 7 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but with the ornamental 
plumes somewhat less developed Total length 22 5 inches, 
culmen, 3 45 , wing n 3, tatl 3 9, tarsus, 3 75 

Winter Plumage — W hite as in summer, but lacking the oma 
mental plumes on the nape and chest as well as the dorsal 
train 

Young Birds — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults 

Bange in Great Britain — Only one specimen seems authentic 
ally to have been established as having occurred in England, 
an adult bird killed at Countess Weir on the Exe on the 3rd of 
June 1870 though Mr Howard Saunders thinks that a second 
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bird said to have been procured in Sussex may also be an 
authentic instance In any case, the Little Egret is one of 
our very rarest visitors 

Range antnte the British Islands — Rare in Holland, Germany, 
and the north of France, and not wandering beyond the Baltic. 
In the Mediterranean countries it is more abundant, and ex 
tends into central Europe to Sclavonia and Hungary, while it 
breeds pretty commonly along the Lower Danube From the 
Black. Sea and the Caspian its range extends to India and 
Ceylon, the Burmese countries, China, and Japan It seems 
to be found in most parts of Africa suitable to its habits, and 
it breeds as far south as the Cape Colony 

Hrtits — Mr Seebohm, who has had special opportunities for 
observing this bird on the Lower Danube, says that though it 
breeds principally in the densest willow thickets, it frequents 
open marshes, sand banks, and shallows in the river, and the 
margins of the streams, where its snow white plumage makes 
it an extremely conspicuous bird In its flight it resembles 
the other species of Herons, proceeding with steady flaps of 
its broad wings, having the head drawn up between the 
shoulders, and the legs extended so as to make a straight 
line with the back Upon the ground it walks about with the 
sedate and easy action of the other Herons It can scarcely 
be called a shy bird , but is, nevertheless, very difficult to 
shoot, except at its breeding colony It may often be seen 
standing in the water, but does not show any partiality for 
perching, except in the vicinity of its nest The food of the 
Little Egret consists principally of fish and water plants, but it 
also eats aquatic insects, frogs, and worms 

Rest — The same author, in his “History of British Birds,” 
gives a graphic account of a birds’ nesting expedition made 
by himself and Mr John Young in the Lower Danube He 
says that the breeding place of the Little Egret was most 
difficult to find, as it was entirely hidden far in the forests of 
pollard willows, where the water was often very deep He at 
last found a colony of Night Herons, Squacco Herons, and 
Little Egrets, and my own experiences in Hungary exactly agree 
with Mr Seebohm’s in this respect, that one may travel for a 
long distance in a marsh before discovering the actual breed 
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mg place of any species of Heron “ In the forest,’ he says 
“the water was about four feet deep , but on its outskirts it 
rose ns high as the tops of the pollard willows, which presented 
a dense mass of boughs through which it was impossible to 
force the boat We succeeded, however, m entering it from 
behind, and by dint of pushing and squeezing, and a liberal 
uae of the axe, we reached the outskirts of the colony, and 
hiving put on our wading trousers proceeded to investigate it 
The water was so deep that it was impossible for us to stoop, 
and it was with great difficulty that we selected places where 
the branches allowed us to squeeze through them Before we 
reached the nests we could hear birds getting up w ith great 
flutter of wings, and our invasion of the colony was heralded 
b> incessant cries The trees were full of nests, some of 
them so near the water that we could see the eggs without 
climbing Few nests were moie than from ten to twehe feet 
above the surface of the water, and some trees contained is 
many as ten nests with eggs belonging to three species the 
Night Heron, the Little Egret ind the Squacco Heron, those 
of the Little Egret being the most numerous 
Lord Lilford writes — “lit habits it is by far the most con 
liding and fearless of man of any of the non skulking Ardeida 
of my acquaintance I hate frequently approached on horse 
back or in a boat without any sort of concealment, to within 
a few yards of a party of these Egrets who took tery little 
no*ice of us It is probable, however, that the poor birds, or 
those that may be left of them, bate learned thit feminine 
fashion has cast its ey e upon them for personal decoration, and 
that the lust of gain by this cruel folly has rendered the animal 
Man as a rule, a very dangerous neighbour 
“The Little Egret spends its days in fishing, froggmg, and 
insect-catching, w ith intervals for repose and digestion, on a 
l ough, a post, or the bade of some rapnnant , this latter site, 
however, is, in my experience, much less frequented by this 
bird than by the Buff backed Lgret I find the Little Egret 
somewhat delicate in confinement, but tery tame and careless 
of observation It is spiteful in disposition * 

’ Tlvi bud (cto.s. m ard/ts.'s. 

nest of a few sticks and broken reeds, placed in low trees or 
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bushes in large swamps or marshes Many purs nest in dose 
proximity, and very often in association with other tree-loving 
waders such as the Night Heron, Buff backed Egret, Spoon 
bill and Glossy Ibis. The uproar made by a breeding colony 
of these birds when disturbed and floating in the air over their 
nurseries, must be heard to be believed 
Esss — From three to six m number, of T greenish blu 
colour Axis, i 65 i 9 inch, 1 2-1 35 


THE MGIIT HERONS GENUS N\ CTICORAX. 

Atycticorxx, Rafin Analyse, p 71 (1 Si 5) 

Type, N hj cticorax (L) 

The Night Herons and their allied genera have twelve tail 
feathers but the tibia is not so bare as in the True Herons, 
the naked portion of the tibio-tarsus being less than the length 
of the inner toe The bill is stout and of moderate length, 
Without any serrations in either mandible, but showing a dis 
tinct notch just before the tip of the upper one, the culmen is 
about equal to the tarsus in length and the tarsus is of about 
the same length as the middle toe and claw There are gener 
ally two, sometimes three, drooping Ornamental plumes on the 
nape 

lhe Night Herons are found nearly all over the world, but 
do not range far to the northward where the climate is un 
suited to their habits Ten species are known, of which tin. 
Common Night Heron is the most widely distributed 


j the common night heron nv cticorax n\ cticorax. 

A dtan} etteorax, linn Syst Nat 1 p 235 (1766) 

A ) eti cora x garden i, Macg Br B iv p 433 (1S52) 

N) cticorax p'tscus, Dresser, B Eur iv p 269, pi 402 {1879), 
B O U List Br B p 110(1883), Saunders, ed \arr 
Br B iv p 195 (1884), Lil ford. Col Tig Br B part 
vn (18S8) , Saunders Man Br B p 367 (1S89) 
cticorax rij cticorax, Seeb Br B n p 496 (1884) , Sharpe, 
Cat B Brit. Mus xxvi p 146 
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Mutt Kale— Black, glossed with dark green, with a slight 
shade of grey on the mantle, upper scapulars like the back, 
the lower ones light ashy grey , wings entirely light ashy grey 
or dove-colour, with a slight shade of oily green on the second 
anes , lower back, rump, upper tail-cov erts, and tail clear grey 
or dove-colour, head crested, bhck, with a dark green gloss, 
and having two long white nuchal plumes , base of forehead 
white, extending above the eye to behind the latter, feathers 
b“low the eye, cheeks, throat, and under parts pure white , 
ear coverts and sides of neck, delicate isabelhne-grey, extend 
ing in a collar round the hind neck, and also to the sides 
of the body , thighs and under tail-cov erts white, unaer wing 
cov erts and axillanes very pale ashy , bill slaty black, with a 
whitish streak near the edges the central portion of the lower 
mandible flesh colour, greenish towards the base, skin round the 
ey e pale green , taTsi and feet pale yellow , ms, crimson Total 
length, 18 inches, culmen, 3 o, wing 13 5, tail, 4 o, tarsus, 2 8 

Adult Female.— Similar to the male in colour, and having also 
ornamental plumes on the nape Total length, 18 inches, 
wing, 140 

winter Plumage — Much greener than in the breed ng season, 
and having no white nape plumes 

Young Birds — Much brdwner than the adults with longitu 
dinal triangular centres of rufous or buff on the feathers on the 
back and wmg coverts , the quills and tail feathers tipped with 
white , the head blackish, with the crest feathers centred with 
rufous , sides of face and under surface of body fulvescent 
streaked with dusky black, with which the feathers are mar 
gined, thighs streaked like the sides of the body, as also the 
under wmg coverts and axillaries , throat whitish 

Eange in Great Britain — The Night Heron has occurred in all 
three kingdoms, and specimens are shot nearly every spring 
and autumn, the records being chiefly from the southern 
counties of England As Mr Howard Saunders remarks 
this interesting bird might even have bred in England, for a 
Mr C J Bulteel records the destruction of eight birds m 
Devonshire — four males and four females — between the 23rd 
of May and the a and of June, 1S49 Ihvs gentleman was l 
believe a ‘ Reverend one, and he will doubtless remain 
II % c 
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reverend in every respect excepting as regards the protection 
of rare birds in England 

Bange outside the British Islands — From Southern and Central 
Europe the Night Heron extends across Asia to China and 
Japan, and again throughout Africa, always, of course, in 
localities suited to its habits In North America it is also 
found m the temperate portions, ranging south through Central 
America to the West Indies and to Colombia and Ecuador in 
South America In Brazil its place is taken by an allied 
species, N /ajasu guira which ranges to Peru and south to 
Chili, Patagonia, and the Falkland Islands, -while a third 
species, N qanocifhalus, is found from Chili south to the 
Straits of Magellan 

Habits — The Night Heron is one of the skulking Herons, 
and, except at the breeding places, is not easily observed “ It 
is,’ says Mr Seebohro, “almost exclusively a swamp feeding 
bird, and the stomachs of those I examined contained fresh 
water crustaceans and the tender shoots of water plants Jl 
also feeds on small fish, small frogs and tadpoles, water beetles, 
the larvre of dragon flies and other insects worms and snails 

My acquaintance with the Night Heron was made in the 
HansAg marshes in Hungary towards the end of Ma>, 1891 
On a very hot morning we had been pursunng a tortuous 
course through the reed beds, a cavalcade of nineteen boats m 
all, listening to the v aried calls of the marsh birds, Terns Geese, 
Wood Sandpipers, Grasshopper Warblers, Great Sedge-Warblers, 
&.C., when the word was passed for silence, as w e were approach 
mg the nesting place of the Night Herons As we drew near 
we could hear a croaking, but so silently had we come along 
that but few birds could be seen, until a shot from one of the 
leading boats startled the whole colony of Night Herons into 
life, and the nr became full of them Their eggs w ere freshly 
hid, there were no young in the nests to awaken parental 
feelings, but their anxiety manifested itself in the way in winch 
they flew round and round, hovering over their nests, and 
many victims fell before the colony elected to move farther 
off The water was nearly up to one’s waist, but my boatman 
volunteered to wade it, and soon returned with several birds 
and a hatful of eggs All attempts to make him understand 
that I wanted the nests separately with the clutches of e"g$ 
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in each failed and it was only through some of my friends 
that I obtai led clutches W hile the birds hovered round 
their nests, they kept up a continuous clamour, and the general 
noise was deafening While we were having lunch half an 
hour later I left my Night Herons m the shade to be prepared 
later on and was not best pleased to find that our hosts 
keepers had amused themselves by plucking out the while 
b eedmg plumes and sticking them in their hats It was 
therefore with great difficulty that I ultimately secured some 
perfect specimens 

Kest —This is a curious cradle like structure of sticks, placed 
in the fork of a tree between three thin branches and it is of 
so slight a structure that it is wonderful how the eggs can be 
retained m it Such were all the nests in the colony we raided 
in Hungary and no nests on reeds were discovered though it 
is said that the Night Heron occasionally makes such a nest 

Eggs —Three to five m number, of a pale greenish blue 
Axis, i 6 * i inches, diam , i 25-1 5 

THE SQUACCO HERONS GENUS ARDEOLA 
Ardeola, Boie, Isis, 1822, p 559 
Type, A ralloidcs (Scop ) 

The Squacco Herons form a small group of four, or pos 
sibly five, species confined to the Old World Although 
approaching the Little Bitterns in size and general appear 
ance the Squaccos really belong to the group of True Herons 
They have twelve tail feathers and the bill shows distinct 
serrations near the end of the upper mandible, the culmen is 
equal in length to the middle toe and claw 1 here is a well 
dev eloped dorsal tram and on the nape are some long orna 
mental plumes, depending over the neck 

r tiie squvcco jierov apdeola r vlloidcs 
Ardca ralloides. Scop Ann I Hist Nat p SS (1769) , 
Dresser B Eur vi p 251, pi 400 fig 2 (1S79), 
B. 0 U List Br B p 109 (1883) , Saunders ed Yarr 
Br B iv p 191 (1884), id Man Br B p .>65 (1SS9), 
Lilford, Col Fig Br B part xxiv (1893) 
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But writs comaius, Macg Br B iv p 428 (1852) 

Arden comata, Seebohm 3 r B 11 p 486(1884) 

Ardeola ralloxdes, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxvi p 202 
Adult Male in Breeding Plumage — Genera! colour Of the back 
pale vinous, including the ornamental plumes , the w ings and 
tail white, the coverts with a slight yellowish shade, the inner 
secondaries also tinged with ochreous yellow, entire head and 
neck pale straw colour, inclining to golden buff on the lower 
hind neck, as well as on the throat, fore neck, and plumes on 
the sides of the neck and those on the sides of the chest, 
the feathers on the head and hind neck narrowly edged 
with black lines, these lines being sub marginal on the elon- 
gated nuchal plumes, the longest of which are white at the 
ends, chin white, on the throat and fore-neck some scanty 
lines of dusky blackish, which are sub marginal, as on the 
nuchal plumes, bill, according to Mr Howard Saunders, 
cobalt blue at the base, black at the point, feet yellowish 
pink, the soles yellow , bare loral skin green , ms yellow 
Total length, zr o inches, oilmen, 2 6, wing, 9 2, tail, 32, 
tarsus, 2 7 , mtddle toe and claw, 2 8 
Adult Female —Similar to the male, but smaller, with a some 
what shorter crest and the dorsal tram not so fully developed 
Total length, 19 inches, wing 8 1 Specimens m the British 
Museum show that the breeding plumage is sometimes not 
assumed by the end of Apri! Mr Howard Saunders says 
that this is usually the case in dry seasons, and it is evident 
that the birds return to Europe still in their winter dress 
Adults in 'Winter Plumage. — Earthy brown on the back and 
scapulars, with some y ellowish shaft stripes on the latter , the 
lower hack, rump, and upper tail coverts white like the tail , 
wings white, the coverts washed with ochreous buff, the inner 
secondaries earthy brown like the back, head, neck, and under 
parts as m the summer plumage, but the crest plumes not so 
developed, and of the same colour as the crown , the long 
nape-plumes not developed, bill dark sap green, feet darker, 
claws black, ins yellow, loral space green 
Young Birds —Resemble the winter plumage of the adult, but 
are at once distinguished by the black shafts to the primaries 
which are washed or dusted with ashy brown on the outer 
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webs or at the Ups In very joung birds the till is ilso 
washed with brown near the end 

Bangs in Great Britain.— A rare visitor, generally in immature 
or winter plumage, seldom m full dress As, however, the 
occurrences have mostly taken place in spring or summer, the 
arrival of the specimens in winter plumage, as may be deduced 
from Mr Howard Saunders’ remarks in the “ Manual,” tends 
to prove the truth of my surjmse thit Squacco Herons come 
mostl) m their winter plumage, and that they assume their 
breeding plumage after they have arrived Over forty examples 
of this Heron are said to have been obtained m the British 
Islands, most of them having occurred in the southern and 
eastern counties of England Scotland provides two instances 
and Ireland three 

Bunge outside the British Islands— The SquacCO only Visits 
Northern Germany and Northern France as a straggler, but in 
Central Europe and the Mediterranean countries it breeds in 
suitable localities Its westward range extends to Mesopo- 
tamia and the Persian Gulf in winter, but it is found through 
out Africa, partly as a breeding species, partly as a winter 
vi.itant In Madagascar, A tdse appears to take its place 

Habits — In Spam, the Squacco Heron, according to Colonel 
Irbj, is entirely migratory, and arrives during the month of 
April He has never seen them following cattle, like the, next 
species 

The food of the Squacco is decidedly varied, and consists 
of fish, mice, shrews, &.C., as well as frogs, water insects, 
molluscs, and small Crustacea Mr Eagle Clarke gives a 
most interesting account of a visit to the marches of Slavonia, 
where he found this species breeding in company with other 
Herons, Spoonbills, and Ibises, and it will give some idea of 
the extent of these breeding colonies when he estimates one 
of them at 30,000 individuals No wonder that, when they 
were in the air, they produced a “ deafening sound ” with 
their wmgs The difficulty which Mr Clarke, an accredited 
zoologist, found in getting a “permit” to collect, encourages 
a hope that these last resorts of Herons in Europe have not 
become available to the “ plume” hunter, and that the ortu 
mental feathers of the small Herons will still be safe on the 
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backs of some of the unfortunate birds instead of decorating 
the bonnets of women who are responsible for the wanton 
massacre of these pretty birds at their nests, as they are also 
responsible foT the sufferings and miserable death of the starv 
ing nestlings deprived of the support of their parents ! 

Nest— Th s is described by Mr Eagle Clarke as like that of 
the Night Heron composed entirely of sticks The rests of 
the Little Egret a id the Squadco were seldom to be seen in 
juxtaposition probably on account of the pugnacious tempera 
ment of the latter 

Eggs — From four to six in number and of a greenish blue 
colour Axis i 7-1 85 , diam , 1 0 1 4 

Ttir BUFF BACKED CATTLE FGRETS GENUS BUI ULCUS 
Bubulcus Bp Ann Sci Nat (4) 1 p 141 (1854) 

Type, B lucidus (Rafin > 

I Tltr BUFF BVCKED EGRET EUBUI CUS LUCIOUS 
4 rdaluada Rnfin Ciratteri p 3 (1810) 

Ardea bub il us Audouin Expl Somm PI Os de 1 Egypte 1 
p 298 (rSzs) , Dresser, B Eur vi p 245 pi 400 fig r 
(1879), B O U List Br B p 109 (18S3) Seebohm 
Br B 11 p 492 (1884), Saunders ed Yarr Br B iv p 
187(1884), id Man Br B p 363(1889), Lilfotd Col 
Tig Br B part xm (1S90) 

E«rrlta russata, Macg Br B iv p 474 (1S52) 

Bubulcus luadus Sharpe Cat B Brit Mus xwi p 213 

Adult Male. — General colour above and below pure white, the 
crest which is very plainly developed being of a vinous Isabel 
line colour, the ornamental dorsal train being of the same 
colour, the fore neck with some similarly coloured unous 
plumes , bill chrome jellow, paler towards the gape, tarsi and 
feet dusk} sooty , ins v cry pale chrome } ellow darker towards 
the outer edge the C) cl ids also pale chrome • Total length, 19 
inches, culmen, 2 2, wing 9 8, tail 3 -*5, tar»us, 3 2 

• The colours of the b 1! anti feet ate taken from some notes made by Mr 
Thomas Ayres m the Transvaal. 
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A doit Female — Similar to the male but with the ornamental 
plumes not so fully developed, bill and bare skm about the 
e>e bright chrome*} cHow , tibix and tarsi pale }cUow , feet 
dusk) )el!ow Total length, 185 inches, culmcn, 23, rung, 
9 3 . tail, 3 1 , tarsus, 3 3 

Winter Plnmagc-— Entirety pure white, with none of the orna- 
mental dorsal tram feathers or of the \mous colour on the 
crown or fore-neck . 

YoangBirdj — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults and 
have no ornamental plumes There is a slight tinge of rufous 
on the back 

Vn Gm\ B-ntiin. — On\> 002 authentic occurrence of the 
BufTbackcd Heron within our limits is known, shot as long 
ago as October, 1805, as recorded b> Montagu It is now in 
the Gallery of the British Museum (Nat Hut ) at South Ken 
sington 

Binge outside the British islands — The present species is a bird of 
Southern Europe, or rather of the Mediterranean countries, and 
seldom reaches Central Europe, though it has been recorded 
from the South of France, Ilungar), the Danube, Poland, and 
Southern Russia It is distributed in suitable localities through 
out Africa, and its eastern range extends to Tao m the Persian 
Gulf, where it has been found by Mr W D Cumming, whose 
specimens are in the British Museum In the southern part 
of the Caspian Sea its place is Said to be taken by the Indian 
Buff backed Heron ( Bubulcus coromandus), a species which is 
found throughout the Indian Peninsula and Ce>lon, and ex 
lends as far north as Corea and Japan, and as far south as 
Celebes and Timor m the Moluccas The birds of the 
Caspian I should have expected to belong to the European 
and not the Asiatic species 

Habits. — Mr Howard Saunders, who knows the species well 
from personal observation, sajs that it is very common in the 
marshes of Andalucta in Southern Spain, where thousands of 
individuals may be seen amongst, or on the backs of cattle, 
picking off ticks , whence the name “ Purgabuejes,” meaning 
“ cattle-cleaners * Lord Lilford also stales that he has found 
the species “m great abundance in the great marshes of the 
Guadalquivir below Seville during the summer It breeds in 
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that district in large colonies among the high reeds and bushes 
and is constantly to be seen amongst the herds of half wild 
cattle, very often perched on the backs of the beasts, searching 
for ticks, which seem to constitute, if not the principal, at 
least a very favourite diet of the bird The food of the Buff 
backed Heron seems to consist more of insects than of fish, 
and beetles grasshoppers, and locusts are its favourite food, 
though it also devours frogs 

Neat —Composed of sticks, and built in the reed forests, or, 
as Mr J H Gumey found them in the Fayoom district in 
Egypt, “in a large bed of dead tamarisks, from two to five 
feet above the water ’ The species is a late breeder, and even 
in June Mr Gurney found no young m the nests, while some 
of the latter where still being built 

Eggn — From three to five in number, of a very pale greenish 
white. Axis, i 75-1 85 inch , diam , 1 4 

TIIE LITTLE BITTERNS GFNUS ARDFTTA. 

Arditta, Gray, List Gen B 1842, App p 13 
Type, A tmnula (Linn ) 

In the Bitterns, with which we commence the second 
sect on of the Herons, the tail feathers are only ten in number, 
and the bill is always serrated In the Little Bitterns the 
middle toe and claw are short, and only about the same 
length as the tarsus In the True Bitterns ( Botaurus ) the 
tarsus is shorter and by no means equal to the middle toe and 
claw 111 length 

The Little Bitterns too, have the sexes quite different in 
colour They are distributed nearly over the entire globe 
I 1 THE LITTLE BITTETN ARE ETTA MINUTA 

Ardea minuta, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 240 (1766) 

Botaurus tntnutus, Macg Br B iv p 423 (1852), Seeb Brit 
B 11 p 5x0 (1884) 

Ardeita minuta , Dresser, B Eur vi p 259 (1880), B O U 
List Br B p no (1883), Saunders, ed Yarr Br B 
iv p 200 (1S84), id Man Br B p 369 (1889), Lit 
ford Col Fig Br B part xix (1891), Sharpe, Cat B 
Brit Mus xxvi p 222 
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Ardeola rnnufti, Dresser, B Fur \i pi 401 (1880) 

[Plate LX VII 7) 

Adult Male — General colour above black with a greenish gloss, 
including the scapulars, lower back, rump, and upper tail 
coverts, lesser wmg-cmerts ochreous buff, the median series 
lavender grey , the greater coverts whitish, the bastard wing, 
primary -coverts, and quills black, tail black, crown of head 
and crest greenish black , hind neck bare, but hidden by 
ruddy isabelline feathers , sides of face washed with vinous, 
the sides of the hinder crown decidedly more ashy , under 
surface of body ochreous buff, the sides of the throat, abdo 
men, and under tail-coverts buff, the feathers of the chest 
elongated, some of the feathers white, buff towards their 
ends, the long feathers on the sides of the breast blackish 
with buff margins, the sides of the body with narrow mesial 
shaft lines of brown , under wing coverts and axillaries white , 
bill purplish jellow, feet greenish jellow, soles light yellow, 
ms orange yellow Total length, n inches, culmen, 19, 
wing, 5 7 , tail, x 8 , tarsus, 1 75 

Adult Female — Different from the male General colour 
above chestnut brown, including the scapulars and inner 
secondaries all the feathers edged with ochreous buff, pro 
ducing a streaked appearance , wings and tail as in male , 
sides of face and the frill concealing the neck rather more 
rufous than in the male, the neck feathers strongly inclining to 
chestnut, under surface of body distinctly streaked, with dusky 
centres to the feathers of the throat and foie neck , the flanks 
and breast also streaked with blackish centres to the feathers 
Total length, 12 inches , culmen, 1 9 , wing, 5 S , tail, 1 8 , 
tarsus, 18 

Bang* la Gieat Britain — The Little Bittern, which visits the 
neighbouring countries of Europe every summer, has occurred 
on many occasions all over the United Kingdom, though 
naturally its presence has been more plentifully noted m the 
southern and eastern counties of England That it formerly 
bred with us is undoubted, and, according to Mr Howard 
Saunders, recent instances of its doing so ate not unknown 
Eange outside the British Islands —The Little Bittern is generally 
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distributed throughout Europe south of 60’ N lat , but is only 
a summer visitor, and leaves even the Mediterranean countries 
in Winter It is, however, resident in Northern Africa, Madeira, 
and the Azores It visits Egypt and North-eastern Africa in 
winter, and that it goes still farther south, I firmly believe, 
though it is difficult to prove its African range A specimen 
from Benguda however collected bj the hie Mr Montciro, 
appears to me to be the true Ardctt i vnnuta , but Africa gener 
ally is inhabited by an allied species, A rdetta pod tapes, which 
differs from the European form in having the wing-covens 
orange buff, and the greater series lavender grey, while the 
neck frill is bright chestnut instead of ochreous or ash> fulvous 
A further distinction in the African bird is the chestnut, tn 
stead of dusky, patch on the lesser wing coverts 

1 o the eastward our Little Bittern extends to Cashmere and 
the Eastern Narra district in Sind, in both of which localities it 
breeds It is also found, but rarely, in Northwestern India 
in the winter, as the Hume collection contains examples of 
the species from Delhi and Etawab 

Habits — The Little Bittern is a skulking species, and is, 
moreover, a night feeder as a rule In many of its wajs it re 
sembles a Rail, as it threads its way through the reed beds 
with great swiftness It mil also sometimes be found in trees, 
generally sitting quite still, with its bill pointing up in the air, 
but it can move from branch to branch w ith great ease and 
rapidity, and does the same in the reeds, to which it manages 
to cling without difficult) when making its wa> from one to 
another 

Lord Lilford, who met with this species m Corfu and the 
opposite mainland of Turkey during the first fortnight m April, 
writes as follows — -“For a few days after its arrival it may be 
met with amongst the currant vines, in the young green corn, 
in gardens, among the rocks of the sea shore, and often perched 
in olive or orange trees at a considerable height from the 
ground from the actions of my dogs I believe that when 
these birds are disturbed in covert, they often sneak off in a 
crouching attitude with long strides, after the manner of a 
Rail, but quite as often, when closely approached, they behave 
in the same way as the Common Bittern under the circunj 
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stances — drawing themselves out to their full length, with 
every feather tightly compressed, and beaks pointing straight 
to the sky, so as to present as narrow a front view as possible, 
with the object of attempting to escape observation from the 
similarity of the plumage of their necks and breasts to the 
brown and jellow tints of the reeds, flags, and other aquatic 
vegetation amongst which they are very often to be found 
The food of the Little Bittern consists of small fishes, reptiles, 
and insects of all sorts A friend informs me that one of these 
birds in his possession supported itself to a great extent by 
catching the mice and lizards that came into the aviary in 
which it was kept in the island of Teneriffe The 

only note that I ever heard uttered by this species is to my 
ear, best rendered by ' woogh woogh — a sort of deep gut 
teral cough ’ The female is said tp have a note like gate or 
gelt and Naumann sajs that that of the male resembles the 
syllable pnmm several times repeated then a long pause and 
again uttered 

Host — According to Lord I llford, the nest of the Little 
1 item is usually but not invariably, built amongst grovmg 
reeds and he describes one as built entirely of dry flag leaves 
It is sometimes found on the heads of pollard willows and it 
has been also known to adapt the old nest of a Magpie in a 
tree near to a swamp 

Egga — From five to nine in number , white with a very faint 
tinge of green Axis, 1315 inch , diam, j o 1 1 

TIIE TTUE BITTEPNS GENUS BOTAURUS 

Bot turns Stephens in Shaws Gen Zool xi p 592 (1819) 
Tjpe B stell ins (L ) 

The Bitterns have ten tail feathers and the bill serrated 
The latter is moderately long with the culmen about equal to 
the timer toe and daw The middle toe and daw are very 
long and far exceed the length of the tarsus The bind chw 
is also v eiy long and is nearly equal to the hind toe in length 
The plumage is wavy in. character, and there is an immense 
frill on the neck 
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The True Bitterns are nearly cosmopolitan, our European 
species being found throughout the Pabearctic Region, and 
being replaced in Africa by an allied form B cafensis, which 
is a smaller bird mottled rather than barred, with rufous In 
Australia and New Zealand occurs B pccciloptenis , with brown 
quilts, and in South America a peculiar barred Bittern B 
pinnatus In North America the representative species is 
B lenUgtnosus , described below 

I T1IE COMMON lUTTERN BOTAURUS STELLAR1S 
Arden stelhns, Linn Syst Nat up 239(1766) 

Botaurus stellans Macg Br Br iv p 410 (1852), Dresser, 
B Eur vi p 281, pi 403 (1875) , B O U List Br B 
p in (1883), Seebohm, Br B 11 p 593 (1884), Saun 
ders, ed Yarr Br B iv p 206(1884) , Lilford, Col Fi£ 
Br B part vn (18S8), Saunders, Man Br B p 371 
<r 8S9) 

{Plate L Y/Y) 

Adult Kale —General colour above tawny yellow and black, 
this latter colour predominating and occupying the centre of 
the feathers, the sides of which are tawny buff freckled and 
irregularly barred with black, lower back, rump and upper 
tail-coverts pale tawny buff, mottled with bars or cross lints 
of dusk) brown, marginal wing coverts rufous regularly barred 
across with black , median and greater coverts tawny buff, with 
irregular bars or arrow shaped markings of black sh brown, 
much less pronounced on the greater coverts, all of which 
have a rufescent tinge near the base , bastard wing, primary 
coverts, and quills blackish, barred with rufous, the bars some- 
what broken up on the inner webs of the quills, which are also 
paler, the inner secondaries like the scapulars, being tawny 
buff on their edges, and mottled in a similar manner , the tail 
feathers tawny buff, irregularly mottled with black bars or cross 
markings, more pronounced on the centre of the feathers , 
crown of head uniform black, with a frill of erectile plumes on 
the nape, these being tipped with tawny buff, and the pale tips 
crossed with lines of black , eyebrow, sides of face, .and sides 
of neck tawny buff, the eyebrow uniform, except on the upper 
edge, where the feathers are barred with black, the car-coverts 
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almost uniform, but the plumes on the sides of the neck 
narrowly barred with black, and widened into a frill which 
covers the hind neck, the latter being clothed with dense 
down of a tavmy buff colour , the feathers below the ej e, and 
a streak along the cheeks, and down the sides of the neck, 
black, a malar line of feathers and ihe throat creamy white, 
with a central line of reddish buff feathers, slightly mottled 
with black bases, the lower throat also creamy white with 
four or foe tolerably defined broad 1 nes of tawnj buff and 
black mottled feathers, the lower part of the ruff on the fore 
neck with narrow wavy lines of black , the breast cov ered with 
tawnj buff down, concealed by a large patch of loose plumes 
on each side of the chest these being mostly black with tawnj 
buff margins, remainder of under surface creamy white, 
streaked with black centres to the feathers the black mark 
mgs slightly broken up with tawnj buff mottlings, the thighs 
and under tail coverts scarcely marked at all, under wing 
coverts and axillanes tawnybuff, the former narrow Ij lined 
with blackish, the axillanes more distmctlj barred with duskj 
blackish, bill greenish j ellow , bare loral space yellowish 
green, feet jellowish-green, the claws dark brown, ins j ellow 
lota! length, 24 inches, culmen, 2 75, wing, 13 o, tail, 4 4 , 
tarsus 38 

Adnlt Female— Similar to the male 

Ywmg — Does not differ from the adults except that the 
I rimary-coverts and quills are nearly uniform, with only a 
certain amount of rufous mottlings on the inner webs 

nestling. — Covered with down of a jellowish buff colour 

Eange in Great Bntain — The Bittern used to be one of our 
tvitve birds, but the gradual draining of the meres and 
swamps has resulted in the extinction of the species as a 
breeding bird in Great Bntain Even now, however, a little 
protection afforded to the Bitterns which visit us in spring 
would doubtless re-establish the species in England, and then, 
as Mr Howard Saunders remarks, * the ‘boom ' of the Bittern 
might again be heard in our land” It occurs at intervals in 
winter and spring in different parts of the three kingdoms 
and withm recent jears I have seen specimens shot in the 
'ItAWits VaYiej 
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E&ase outside the British islands— The Bittern is generally (IlS 
tnbuted throughout Europe and Asia, but does not extend 
\ery far north, and m many of the southern countries it is 
known chiefly as a migrant and breeds sparingly It has not 
been found m Norway but visits Southern Sweden up to 
about 60* N lat In Russia it is found up to about 6a* N 
lat , but in Eastern Russ a and Western Siberia its range does 
not extend beyond 57 and 68* N lat respeemely In winter 
it visits North-eastern Africa, India Burma, and China 
Halits— The Bittern is such a shy and retiring bird that 
very little is known of its way of life, as it is an inhabitant of 
the great reed swamps, where its haunts are difficult to pene- 
trate Thus it is seldom seen on the wing and when flushed, 
it flies but a little distance, with a slow and steady flight us 
head drawn in on its shoulders, and its feet stretched out 
behind in a line with the body As a rule, it is a solitary bird, 
and is only found in pa rs at its breeding places, but on migra 
tion it has been noticed m larger numbers, forty or fifty 
being seen on the wing at once 
Mr Seebohmwntes on the note of this bird, which is so 
often spoken of as ** booming — It is far more nocturnal 
than any of the Herons, and the ‘ boom,’ or love-song of the 
male is heard at all hours of the night during the breeding 
season, and neier in the day It is a weird unearthly noise, 
not to be d gnified with the name of a note and may be 
heard at a considerable distance The bird is so shy that 
the noise is instantly stopped on the si ghtest alarm So ne 
writers have likened it to the bellowing of a bull, others 
think it resembles the neighing of a horse while more imagi 
native ornithologists trace in it a resemblance to their ideal 
conception of demoniac laughter It consists of two notes, 
one supposed to be produced as the b rd inhales and the 
other as it exhales its breath Naumann attempts to express it 
on paper by the syllabus » prut 16 repeated slowly several 
times The call note which is common to both sexes is a 
hoarse croak like the ect oah of a Night Heron, or theory of a 
Ra\en and is sometimes heard when the birds are on nigra 
tion, but the ‘boom’ is only heard from the reeds and as 
it is uttered the bird is said to stand with its neck stretched 
out and its beak pointing upwards The Bftent zirely 
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perches in a tree, but on ns first arrival at its breeding 
grounds jt is said to roost on a sheltered branch until the reeds 
have grown high enough to conceal it It is a voracious 
eater, fish six inches long, eels twice that length, and even a 
water rat, have been found n its stomach, but its principal 
food consists of small fishes, frogs, and water insects of all 
kinds, occasionally varied with the tender shoots of water 
plants ' 

Nest — Composed of dry rushes, placed on the ground in a 
dense reed swamp 

Egg* — From three to five in number, of a brownish-olive 
colour, with a faint greenish tint when fresh Mr Seebohm 
says that, when held up to the light, they arc yellowish brown 
inside, not green like the eggs of the Heron Axis, 2 0-2 25 
inches, diam , x 45 155 


II THE AMERICAN BITTERN BOTAUrUS LENUGINOSUS 

Arden leniigtnosa Montagu Suppl Orn Diet (1813) 

Lolaurus lenttguiosus, Macg Br B iv p 417 (1852), Dresser, 
B Eur vj p 289, pi 404(1878), B O U List Br B p 
hi (1883), Seebohm, Br B it p 506 (1884), Saunders, 
ed-Yarr Br B iv p 213(1884), id Man Br B p 373 
(i889),Lilford J Col Fig Br B part xxiv (1893) 

Characters — The wavy plumage of the Bitterns involves such 
long descriptions that it is not necessary to do more, m the 
case of an accidental visitor like the present bird, than to state 
that the American Bittern can always be distinguished by its 
uniform brown head, and by the rufous tips to the primary 
coverts and quills, which are uniform slaty grey or slaty black 
"lotal length, 28 inches, culmen, 31, wing, n 2, tad, 36, 
tarsus, 3 75 

Eange in Great Britain. — It is a curious fact that 3 common 
North American bird like this Bittern should have been first 
described by Colonel Montagu from an English specimen which 
occurred in Dorsetshire in 1804 It is an accidental visitor to 
Great Britain, and has occurred many times A specimen from 
Cornwall was shown to me at the British Museum by the 
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gentleman who shot it about thirteen years ago, and it has been 
met with in nearly all our southern and western counties, as 
well as m Scotland and Ireland 

Range outside t be British islands — The American Bittern breeds 
over the greater part of North America from Canada to Texas, 
and has even been found as far north as the Arctic Ocean 
and on the Mackenzie River It winters in Central America 
and the West Indies It has never occurred on the Conti 
nent of Europe but one example was procured in Guernsey 
in October, 1870 

Habits — These are very similar to those of our Common 
r it tern, and in the breeding season it has a peculiar note, like 
pomp augor It is also called Stake or 4 Post driver,’ from 
its note resembling the noise made by driving a stake m 
boggy soil Another rendering by Mr Samuels is chunk a 
/unk-chunk, guank-chunk a funk chunk Dr Coues writes * — * 
“ \\ hen the Bittern is disturbed at his meditations, he gives 
a vigorous spring croaks at the moment in a manner highly 
expressive of his disgust, and flies off as fast as he can, though 
in a rather loose, lumbenng way For some distance he flaps 
heavily with dangling legs and outstretched neck, but when 
settled on his course he proceeds more smoothlj, with regular 
measured wing beats the head drawn in closelj, and the legs 
stretched straight out behind together, like a rudder He is 
very easily shot on the wing— easil) hit, and drops at a touch 
even of fine dust shot When winged he croaks painfully as 
lie drops and no sooner does he touch the ground than he 
gathers himself in defensive attitude to resist aggression as best 
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Eggs. — from four to seven in numhci , uniform brownish 
o$ Axis, 1S5 20 inches , diam ,145 15 

THE STORKS. SUB-ORDER CIC 0 N 1 I. 

The Storks are very closely allied to the Ileron, and Ime a 
"ridged or ' desmognathous, palate They diffi-r, hones cr, m 
•••'itral important particulars from the foregoing birds, as they 
have no powder-down patches, and no pectination, or “comb- 
like process, on the middle toe Both toes are webbed at the 
base the outer one especiallj but the chief difference is found 
in the position of the hind toe or 1 allux which is elevated 
above the plane of the other toes, and is not on the same lc\cl 
% th them 


THE TRUE STOrKS GENUS CICONI\ 

Ctcoma Boss Orn v p 3O1 {1760) 

Type C ctcoma (I ) 

As regards the British species the characters given above 
are sufficient to distinguish the Storks from the Herons and 
Ibises 

I THE WHITE STORK CICONIY CICONIA 


Jl rd ea ctcoma linn Sjst Nat 1 p '’35(1766) 

Ctcoma atta, Eechst Naturg Deutschl 111 p 45 (*793) > 
Mac„ Br B iv p 481 (1852) Dresser, B Lur vi p 
”’97 pi 405 (1873), B O U List Br B p 112(1883) 
Seebohm Br 15 11 p 525(1884) Saunders cd Yarr Lr 
B iv p 219 (1884) id Man Br B p 375 (1S89), 
I ilford Col Fig Br B part xxiu (1893) 

[Plate LX \ ) 


Adnlt Male — General colour white above and below, the 
s apulars greater wing coverts and the quills black with a 
grey powdering on the outer web of the secondaries , bill dull 
vermilion , feet a little lighter vermilion more of a salmon 
red , bare skin of face round the eye black , iris black Total 
length, 36 inches , culmen, 8 3 , wing, 235. tail, 98, tarsus 
88 
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Adnit Female — Similar in colour to the male Total length, 
36 inches , cuhnen, 8 x , wing, 23 o , tail, 9 8 , tarsus, 9 o 
Young Birds — White like the adults, but the quills browner 
Range m Great Britain — As might have been expected from 
their proximity to the Continent, the southern and eastern 
counties of England ire those in which the Stork most fre 
quently occurs, and there can be little doubt that, if unmolested, 
the species would establish itself in England as a regular visitor, 
for our country offers every condition under which the species 
flourishes m other countries of Europe Its visits to Scotland 
are rare, and m Ireland it is only known to have occurred 
twice, each time in Co Cork 

Range outside the British Islands — Throughout Central Europe 
the Stork breeds regularly, but is less common in the Medi 
terranean countries, where it ;s chiefly knonn as a regular 
migrant, except in Spain, where it breeds plentifully Its 
northern range extends to Scandinavia, and it is found east 
wards to Centra! Asia, though in Eastern Siberia, Corea, and 
Japan its place is taken by Ctconui boyaam, which has a black 
bill and red lores 1 he White Stork visits India in winter, 
and also extends tts range to South Africa, where it sometimes 
remains to breed, esoecially when locusts are abundant 

H&hits — To see the Storks in life it is not necessary to go 
farther than Holland, and in May, as the steamer goes up the 
Maas, a bird may often be seen in the early morning, fl)ing 
from shore to shore, with a heavy flapping flight, Us great 
wings expanded, so as to show the black quills m contrast to 
its snowy white plumage It is also impossible to take a 
country walk in Holland without seeing a Stork’s nest m some 
of the gardens or fields, where some accommodation in the 
shape of a post and a cradle is put up for the birds to build 
their nests on Occasionally an old cart wheel is thus erected, 
which is immediately appropriated by a pair of Storks, so bent 
are the Dutch on encouraging these birds, which are supposed 
to bring good luck with them In many places the Stork 
nests on the roof of a house, and sometimes many nests are 
found together, but it mil also build ift trees and even on 
cliffs 

Colonel Irby writes "The White Stork, owing to the pro- 
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lection it everywhere recedes, is much more abundant m 
Mirocco thin in Andalucia, although plentiful in some level 
districts in the latter country, being most common m the 
mammas and the vicinity of Senile, nesting on some of the 
churches in that city On the African side of the Stmts, in 
to any situations they breed on trees, generally in colonies, as 
well as on houses, but usually near villages , and almost every 
Moorish hovel has a Stork’s nest on the top, a pile of sticks, 
lined with grass and palmetto fibre It usually contains four 
white eggs, which arc a cry rarely marked with pink blotches 
'lheseare sometimes lard -as early as the 25th of March, and 
are aery good eating, either hot or cold When boiled hard, 
they have the white clear, as with Peewits’ or Plovers eggs, 
the yolk being of a very rich reddish y ellow 

“ fhc 11 hitc Stork is rather irregular as to the time of nesting, 
for we found m Marocco on the same day (the 25th of Apnl) 
young birds, eggs, and unfinished nests, and, to show how 
varied is the time of migration, we saw on that day a flight 
of about a hundred flying northward at an immense height 
As they passed over the “ storkery, " which was m a large grove 
of high trees, they lowered themselves to within a hundred 
yards or so of the nests, and after wheeling round fora few 
mmmes, as if to see how affairs were going on, they worked 
up m a gyrating flight to their original elevation, and continued 
their northerly journey, doubtless to the great delight of the 
resident Storks, who were in a great state of perturbation and 
disturbance at the appearance of their brethren I may here 
remark that Storks usually migrate in large flocks at a great 
height, with a gyrating flight The eirliest date of their arrival 
that I noticed near Gibraltar was on the nth of January, and 
they nearly all leave by the end of September 1 hey are most 
useful birds, feeding on insects of all kinds, mice, snakes, and 
other reptiles, and certainly deserve all the protection and 
encouragement which they receive in Marocco, where they are, 
in consequence, excessively tame Their grotesque actions 
when nesting, and their habit of continually clacking their bills 
together, making a noise like a rattle, render them very amus 
ing to watch (Om Gibr 2nd ed p 209 ) It appears that the 
Storks have no note beyond the clacking noise made by their 
bill 
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Nest —Of considerable size, built of large and small sticks 
mixed, as Mr Seebohm informs us, “ with lumps of earth and 
masses of decayed reeds , it is very shallow, and is lined with 
softer materials of all kinds— dry grass, moss, hair, feathers, 
rags, bits of piper, wool, or anything it can pick up " Incu 
bation lasts about a month, and the young when newlv 
hatched are clothed with down of an ashy whitish colour, the 
bare spaces being at first very clearly marked 
Eggs — Three to five in number , dull white and rather rough, 
with little gloss Axis, 2 55-2 95 inches , diam , 2 0-2 15 

H THE BLACK STORK CICONIA MGRA 

Ardea mgra, Linn Syst Nat i p. 235 (1760) 

Ctconta nigra , Macg Brit B iv p 485 (1852) , Dresser, B 
Eur vi p 309.pl 406(1873), B O U List Br B p 
112(1883), Seebohm, Br? B iv p 529(1884); Saunders, 
ed Yarr Br B iv p 22 5 (1884); id Man Br B p 377 
(1889) , Lilford, Col Tig Br B part xx (1891) 

Adult Male in Breeding-Plumage — General colour above glossy, 
for the most part metallic purple with green margins to the 
feathers, the green predominating on the neck and mantle and 
the lesser wing coverts, the median and greater coverts more 
distinctly purplish but with bronzy reflections , primaries black 
with a greenish gloss , lower back, rump, and upper tail coverts 
dusky brown, with purplish edgings, becoming green on the 
latter , tail feathers glossy purplish bronze , crown of head 
dusk) blackish, glossed with green, especially towards the nape , 
the neck all round green, with a strong gloss of purple on 
the hinder neck, and again on the lower throat, sides of 
face and upper throat brilliant purple, with golden bronze re- 
flections , fore neck and chest greenish, with a slight purple 
gloss , remainder of under surface, from the chest downwards, 
pure white, including the axil lanes, under wing coverts dusky 
slate-colour, with a slight gloss of green or purple, “bill, 
orbital space, and pouch coral red , legs and feet coral red, 
blackish on front of tarsi , ins brown " (A 0 Hume) Total 
length, 38 inches, oilmen, 7 7, rung, 21 5, tail, 80; tarsu c , 
8 2 
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Adult Female— Similar to the male, but not quite so gloss) , 
“ bill and feet red, the former lighter at the tip , orbital skm 
lead colour" ( J Scully) Total length, about 36 inches, cul 
men, 70, wing, si o, tail, 85, tarsus, 7 6 

Young Birds • — Browner than the adults, with ver> little green 
or purplish reflections , the head and neck paler brown, with 
whitish spots at the ends of the feathers, the feathers of the 
chest also margined with whit) brown 
Range in Great Britain — About thirteen records exist of the 
occurrence of the Black Stork within our limits They are 
all from England, from the southern and eastern counties 
Range outside the British Islands — The Black Stork breeds 
throughout the greater part of Europe In Scandinavia it 
nests sparingly in Southern Sweden, being only known as a 
straggler to Norway In the Mediterranean countries, with 
the exception of Spam, it is chiefly known as a migrant It 
nests also in Palestine and Central Asia to Mongolia and 
Northern China, and visits the Indian Peninsula m winter, at 
which season it is also found in Africa, even down to the Cape 
Colony, where, however, it is not known to breed. 

Habits — Instead of betng a friendly bird, like the White 
Stork, and frequenting the homes of man, the present species 
seeks the shelter of the forests Mr Seebohm says — “ It is 
not at all gregarious, except on migration, and is very silent, its 
‘ klapper * being rarely heard From all these circumstances 
we mav infer that the Black Stork is a much more cautious btrd 
than the White Stork, though its extreme caution does not 
appear to have been of much advantage to it as it is, on the 
whole, a much rarer bird than its bolder relative ’ If one 
might judge from the habits of the Black Stork in confinement, 
its loveof solitude maybe induced by its contemplative nature, 
for I remember, a few years ago, when I visited the Zoological 
“Gardens in Rotterdam, seeing a Black Stork perched on its 
nest, standing on one leg, w ith its beak buned m Us breast, 
and absolutely immovable Returning two hours later, the 
bird was still there, like a statue, and utterly regardless of the 
busy movements ol the other Herons which were Tiymg about 
m the big aviary, of which one of the most curious features is 
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that, attracted by the presence of their relatives within the 
wires, some wild Herons have sought their proximity, and have 
constituted a heronry on the adjacent trees I Mr Seebohm 
thus describes the taking of the eggs of this species in Pome 
rama — * We found the nest of the Black Stork on a large oak, 
but there was no sign of a bird Our guide assured us that 
it wa3 occupied, so we concluded that the noise we had made 
at the Goshawk s empty nest had frightened the bird away 
The tree was an old oak at least five feet in diameter for some 
distance from the ground, and thirty feet without a branch 
Gottlieb accordingly ascended a tree dose by to reconnoitre , 
and just as he got up to the fevef of the nest, to our great 
astonishment, off flew a Black Stork, and began to wheel round 
and round above the tree She was soon joined by another, 
so Gottlieb descended and at once began making preparations 
for the ascent We had some difficulty in throwing the line 
over the lowermost branch, which was dead, but very thick , 
at last we succeeded, and having hauled up the rope ladder, 
Gottlieb was soon on the branch The distance to the next 
branch was too far to reach by sheer climbing, so the rope 
ladder had to be got up another stage and the nest was then 
soon reached It was about fifty feet from the ground, on the 
fork of a large horizontal branch about half way up the tree 

Nest — “It measured from five to six feet m diameter, and 
was in some places two feet high, and was composed of old 
dead twigs, black with many years exposure The top of the 
nest was almost fiat, covered over with a thick layer of green 
moss, and in a slight depression in the middle lay three young 
b rds, not long hatched, and one egg chipped ’ The Black 
Stork, however, does not always breed m trees, for often, in 
other countries, it nests in clefts or ledges of rocks and on 
cliffs 

Eggs — Three to five in number, dull white, with scarcely 
any gloss, coarse in texture and pitted According to Mr 
Seebohm, they are smaller than those of the White Stork 
though sometimes difficult to distinguish On being held to 
the light, however, the colour inside is found to be green, 
while those of the White Stork are yellowish white inside 
Axis, s 4S~ 2 75 inches, diam, i 85 2 o 



THE IBISES AND SPOON-BILLS. 

SUB-ORDER PLATALEiE. 

These birds hav e the bridged, or “ desmognathous,” palate of 
the Herons, but they hav eschtzoriunal nostrils, not holorhinal, 
as m the last named birds Basipterygoid processes are ab 
sent, and the sternum has four notches, or clefts, m its poste 
nor end 

The Sub order contains two families, the Platakids s or 
Spoon bills, and the Ibises (Ibid/die), winch are both almost 
cosmopolitan in their range 

THE IBISES TAMILY IBIDID/E 

The Ibises are found nil over the world and comprise some 
eighteen genera, with only one of which are we concerned in 
the present volume, viz., the genus Flegaiis In the Family 
Ibtdida are included some remarkable forms, of which the 
Sacred Ibis {Ibis athopud) is perhaps the best known, from its 
connection with ancient Egyptian lore It is now very rarely 
met with in that country, but is by no n eans >et extinct there, 
as the British Museum contains specimens from Egypt In 
other parts of Africa, however, it is far more plentiful, and 
but rarely visits Egypt in modern days, though Capiain Shelley 
not long ago received a specimen from Damietta, and Mr W 
D Cumnung has met with the species at Tao in the Persian 
Gulf in October In Madagascar occurs a distinct form, with 
a white eye (/ benueri), and in India and China the Sacred 
Ibis is replaced by an allied species, I melanocephala 

Tlir GLOSS\ IBISES GENUS TLEGADIS 

Phgadis, Kaup, Naturl Syst p 82(1829) 

Type, P fat melius (Linn ) 

T he Ibises are divided into two sections, one with the tarsus 
reticulated m front, and having numerous octagonal scales, the 
other with the tarsus plated in front To th s latter section 
belongs the genus Plegadis, which is further distinguished 
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by a very moderate < lest and a somewhat short Ltd, beyond 
which the feet extend, when at full length, while the toes are 
strong, with sharp and pointed claws, that of the middle toe 
being nearly straight 

Three species of Glossy Ibis are known, P fafattetfits, found 
nearly over the whole of the Old World P guarauna, mostly 
a South American species, which extends to the Southern 
United States, and P rtdgioayi of Peru and Bolivia 

I THE GLOSSY IBIS PLCTIDIS FU.C1NET I US. 

T mi ilus falancllus, Linn Syst Nat i p 241(1766) 

Jbts falantttus, Macg Br B iv p 493 (1852), Seebolim, B r 
B 11 p 520 (1884) 

P/cgadtt fa dcineUus, Dresser, B Eur 11 p 335.pl 409 (187°), 
B O U List Br B p 113 (18S3) , Saunde^, ed \v r 
Br B iv p 231 (1884), id Man Br B p 379 (**>89)) 
Lilford, Col Tig Br B part xxvu (1893), Sharpe, Cat 
B Bnt Mus xxv! p *9* 
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■Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage m losing 
the rufous of the head, back, and scapulars , rest of the plum 
age metallic as in the summer dress, but the wings rather more 
bronzy and the wing coverts brighter metallic green The head 
and neck are streaked with black and whitish 

Young Birds — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults, but 
are more of a metaltic oil green, without the beautiful reflections 
shown by the adult birds at all seasons Head dusky brown, 
w th a certain amount of white striping on the head and throat, 
but not so much as in the winter plumage of the adults 

Range in Great BntauL — An accidental \ isitor m autumn or 
early winter, but occasionally occurring in the spring It has 
been observed in Scotland and Ireland, and in England it has 
1 een met with chief!) on the eastern coasts where it appears to 
t -a\e been more frequent towards the end of the last century, 
when it was known to the gunners of Lynn in Norfolk as the 
' black Curlew” (Cf Saunders, Man p 379 ) 

Range outside the British Islands — Common in Southern Europe 
but rarer in the countries north of the Alps, and only straggling 
to Iceland or the Freroes, as it does to Greit Britain, the 
same may be said of Northern Europe, where it has occurred 
but seldom, and only as a straggler Its eastern range extends 
to Persia and Central Asia, India and China, whence it is 
found all over the Malayan Archipelago and Australia It also 
occurs throughout Africa in localities suited to its habits, 
and re-occurs in the Eastern United States to Florida, but in 
the Southern United States and throughout Central and the 
greater part of South America, it is replaced by the closely 
all ed P giiarautia 

Habits — The Ibis is a gregarious and sociable bird, feeding 
nesting, and migrating in company, and sharing the breeding 
’’aunts of the Herons, Egrets, and Pigmy Cormorants m the 
va*t reed swamps which are found in Slav oma and the region 
c f ‘he Lower Danube “ The Ibis ' says Mr Seebohm, * is a 
♦borough Heron in its habits, and frequents the same districts, 
but like the Night Heron, it prefers the swamps and marshes 
to the rivers and streams Its flight resembles that of a Heron, 
or perhaps more that of a Stork, for the legs droop at a slight 
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angle from the body, and complete the curved line of the beak 
and extended neck 7 he flight is more rapid than that of 
either of these birds, and is performed by quicker beats of the 
wings, and every now and then it skims along with outspread 
pinions The Ibis is very gregarious, and solitary birds or 
even pairs are seldom seen Half a dozen or more birds fly 
in company and keep together m a wedge or string, like 
Cranes or Geese On the ground the Ibis walks sedatcl>, like 
a Heron • It is a very silent bird, but, when alarmed, it is said 
to utter a harsh croak like that of a Heron Its food consists 
of worms, Crustacea, small shells, aquatic insects, and frogs, 
for which it may often be seen searching on the low lying coasts 
and on the shores of lakes and rivers, walking about something 
like a Curlew” 

Neat — Again I quote Mr Seebohm — “The Ibis builds in 
willows which are half under water, and makes its nest at 
\anous heights from the surface in the same trees as Common 
Herons, Night Herons, Squacco Herons, Little Egrets, and 
Pigmy Cormorants Sometimes one tree will contain nests of 
all the six species The Great Cormorant and the Spoon bill 
are not so sociable , they each occupy a part of the forest rc 
served for themselves, but in the immediate neighbourhood, 
sometimes surrounded by the nests of the other species — a 
colony within a colony The nests are made of sticks and 
reeds " 

Eggs — Three or four in number , pitted and of a dark green 
ish blue— a beautiful egg Axis, i 9-2 2 , diam , 1 3-1 5 


THE SPOON BILLS FAMILY PLATALdD/E 

The members of this Family are easily distinguished by 
possessing, in addition to the osteological characters of the 
Ibises, a very curious development of the bill, which is long, 
fiat, narrowed in the middle, and then widened out into a 
spoon shaped, or spatulate, end The Spoon bills are found 
nearly over the entire globe, and there are three genera which 
are clearly recognisable In the genera P/atalea and Platibis , 
the head is only partially bare and the orifice of the ear is 
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cohered with plumes, whereas in the American Spoon bill, 
Ajaja ajaja, the head is entirely bare and the orifice of the ear 
exposed 

Pla/ibts, which is confined to' Australia, has no crest, but 
has ornamental breeding plumes on the fore neck, while the 
nostrils are differently placed to those of Plata lea, which has a 
crest, but no ornamental feathers on the fore-nec< 


THE TRUE SPOON BILLS GENUS PLATALrA 
Platalea, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 231 (1766) 

Tjpe, P kuarodia , Linn 

A bare head and the auricular orifice covered with plumes, 
are the mam characters of this genus but the position of the 
nostrils is also peculiar, the nasal opening being an elongated 
01 al, situated in a narrow depression, which loses itself about 
the commencement of the narrowest part of the bill, and is 
continued in a narrow sab-marginal line, which runs to the lip 
of the bill In the breeding plumage a full crest is developed, 
but there are no ornamental plumes on the fore-neck or breast 
Four species of Spoon bill are known all peculiar to the Old 
World Our P leucerodia of Europe is replaced m Australia 
and the Moluccas by P regia and m Eastern Asia by P 
minor , while in Africa a totally distinct species, P alba, takes 
the place of the black billed forms P alba has a red bill and 
legs, and is found in Africa and Madagascar 

I THE SPOON BILL. PLATALEA LEUCERODIA 
PlUalea leucorodia, Ltnn SysL Nat 1 p 231 (1766), Macg 
BnL II iv p 503 (1852), B O U List Br Bp 113 
(1883), Seebohm Br B 11 p 514(1884), Saunders, cd 
Yarr I rit B iv p 237(1884), id Man Br B p 381 
(1889) , Lilford, Col Tig Bnt B part xn (1890) 

Platea leucorodia. Dresser, B Eur vi p 319.pl 407 (1873) 
Platalea leucerodia, Sharpe, Cat B Brit. Mus xxvi p 44 
( Plate LKXll\ 

Adult Kale — Pure white above and below, including the quills 
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and tail feathers , a large nuchal crest of pointed and droop* 
ing plumes, on the crown and fore neck a tinge of tawny or 
cinnamon bufT, bill deep slate-colour, irregularly barred with 
black, and having a yellow patch on the under part , feet black , 
iris crimson Total length, 38 inches , culmen, 81, win", 
149, tail, 47, tarsus, 5 7 

Adult Female — Similar to the male 

Winter Plumage — White as in the breeding plumage, but want 
ing the crest of drooping plumes Bare space before the eye 
flesh colour or greenish yellow , ejelid jellow 

Young Birds — White all over as in the winter plumage of the 
adults, and equally devoid of crest plumes , the primary 
coverts and quills with black shafts, the outer primaries also 
blackish along the outer webs and at the tips, bill yeIlou t or, 
as the spring advances, pale inky black, mottled with jellow 
at the tip , the bare skin of the chin yellow , feet and claws 
black , iris red 
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a local bird requiring certain conditions of life not to be found 
in ever) country, and in the portions of Northern Trance 
where it used to nest, it no longer bieeds, though it still does 
so m a limited way, in Holland, where it is protected It nests 
,n Europe generally south of 56° N lat , and especially in Spain 
and on the Danube, extending thence to Central Asia, India, 
and even to Japan, but its place in China is taken by P minor 
In Africa our Spoon bill extends ns range to North eastern 
Africa as far as Socotra 

Hatnts — To learn the ways of the Spoon bill, a visit must O'* 
paid to the marshes which it frequents and as the drainage of 
the fen lands and meres proceeds in Holland, as it has done 
in the bird s haunts in England, the species is becoming more 
and more rare, and the opportunities of obsening it more 
difficult It arrives in Europe in April, the earliest seen by 
Colonel Irby at Gibraltar being on the 9th of that month, 
and eggs are taken m Southern Spam early m May Birds 
have been seen, however, by Major Verner in the same coun 
try as early as the 20th of February, and they leave Northern 
Europe in September and migrate in the south during October 
Mr Scebohm says that the Spoon bill frequents open swamps 
and low lying ground near the sea, rather than the centre of 
dense reed beds and rush-covered marshes It may sometimes 
oe seen in swampy meadows, in similar localities to those 
which the White Stork loves to frequent It walks about 
slowly and sedately, and, when alarmed, it often flies to a tall 
tree where, perched perhaps on the topmost hough, it is a very 
conspicuous object for a great distance It is very fond of 
frequenting mud flats searching them with its peculiar bill for 
food It is rather shy, and seldom allows the observer to ap 
proach it very closely The food of the Spoon bill is largely 
composed of crustaceans molluscs, and small insects, which 
T catches with its broad bill using it m the same manner that 
a Duck does To this fare is added small fish, frogs, and 
quantities of vegetable matter, such as the buds and leaves of 
water plants, and probably grass The Spoon bill does not 
appear ever to utter any note, beyond making a sharp snapping 
sound with its btlL 

Hest — In Inda the Spoonbill breeds in trees m company 
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as the sides of the neck, the sides of the head, and the ear- 
coverts as far as the eye , feathers below the eye, sides of face 
and throat, dark slate-colour , remainder of under surface from 
*he lower throat downwards ashy grey, including the under 
wing-coverts , bill greyish green, inclining to red near the bas<* , 
feet blackish grey , ins reddish , eyelid reddish brown Tota’ 
length, 36 inches , oilmen, 4 7 , wing, 220, tail, 8 o , tarsu*, 
95 

Adnlt Female — Similar to the male to colour, but the orna 
mental secondaries not so fully developed 

Young Birds — Similar to the adults but having a rust co’o »rcd 
head, and all the feathers edged with fulvous 

Nestling —Covered with down of a yellowish buff colour, c* a 
very dense texture 

Eange in Great Britain — 1 hat the Crane formerly bTed in the 
British Islands is undoubted, and, as Sir Howard Saunders say*, 
“ there is evidence that until the year r 590 the species used to 
breed in fens and swamps of the eastern counties, whilst Us 
visits in winter continued with regularity to a later period, 
though they gradually diminished ” In Ireland fossil remains of 
the Crane have been found, and this would seem to indicate 
that when that country was still more ‘distressful* than it is now, 
the Crane bred there also, in times gone by, in the swamps 
which its soul loves Now it is only an accidental visitor, oc 
curring more frequently than in other parts of Great Brita n 
m the Orkneys and Shetland Islands A few specimens have 
also been obtained in Ireland. 

Range outside the British Islands —The Crane is found in Sj t 
aole localities over the greater part of Europe, where it breed* 
in the marshe*, from Spam to Norway and Scandinavia gencr 
ally, as well as in Central Europe and Russia, wherever it can 
find the retired morasses which it affects. In 1894 I separated 
the Siberian and Indian Crane as a distinct species, Grits 
hlfordi, a paler form of our Common Crane with the orna 
mental secondaries light ashy grey, instead of dark slate-colour 
Mr Blaauvv, who has made these birds a special study, informs 
me that equally light coloured individuals occur in Europe, 
and several of my fnends believe that there is really no differ 
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ence between European and Indian examples I he series in 
the British Museum, however, teaches a different conclusion, 
and I am as jet quite unconvinced that the two species are the 
same, because there is a great gap in the geographical distnbu 
tion of the two forms, as has been illustrated by Radakoff in 
his “Hand Atlas" 

Habits —The Crane is a migratory bird to Europe, arriving in 
February in the south and reachtng its northern breeding home 
in April and May Colonel Irby writes — “On the nth of 
March, 1874, Mr Stark and myself had the pleasure of seeing 
them on passage, and a grand and extraordinary sight it was, 
as flock after flock passed over at a height of about two hun 
drcd jards, some in smglehne, and some in a V shape, others in 
a Y formation, all from time to time trumpeting loudly We 
watched them for about an hour as they passed, dunng which 
time we calculated that at least four thousand must have flown 
by This was early in the morning, and we were obliged to 
continue our journey , but when we lost sight of the Vega of 
Casas Viejas, over which the Cranes were passing in a due 
northerly direction, there appeared to be no diminution m their 
numbers, and, as my friend remarked, 'one would not have 
believed that there were so many Cranes in the whole of 
Europe 

“Unlike the Herons and the Storks," writes Mr Seebohm, 
“ the Crane has 1 loud and not unmusical voice, which can bL 
heard at an immense distance The keel of the sternum is 
hollow, and the windpipe is convoluted between the plates 
on either side , and from this long pipe, as from a trombone, 
proceed loud, clear, trumpet like notes, so rapidly trilled ns 
almost to split the ear with their vibrations *1 hese notes can 
be variously modulated to express the different feelings of 
the bird The Crane feeds more on vegetable than on animal 
food It eats all sorts of com, seeds, buck wheat, peas, the 
tender shoots of aquatic plants, and even grass , but it often 
devours worms insects of various kinds, and even lizards and 
small frogs, but it is not known to eat fish ” 

West. — To again quote Colonel Irby, the “ nests vary much 
in size, some being quite five feet across, others perhaps not 
more than eighteen inches , some are deep, and stand high 
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up, others are almost level with the water, n which they are 
^ always built The nest is always placed among sedges or 
rushes, sufficiently short for the bird, when standing up, to be 
able to see around, and is never built in tall reeds It is very 
easy to find, as the old birds never fly direct to the nest, but 
alight some twenty or thirty yards away, and, walking up to it, 
form regular tricks like a cattle path, so, by following one of 
these tracks, one may be sure of finding the nest , nor do the 
old birds fly straight away from it, but walk off quietly to the 
end of one of these paths and then take wing When ap- 
proached while sitting on the nest, the bird slips off, crouches 
down, and runs away for some yards ” 

Eggs — Two m number, very rarely three , of a coffee brown 
to a stony grey as regards the ground colour The eggs are 
double spotted, the underly mg spots being dull purplish grey, 
while the overlying ones take the form of brown or reddish 
smudges and spots, generally distributed over the egg, but 
more often collected round the thicker end Axis, 3 55-4 3 , 
diam , 2 3-2 5 

THE DCMOI'JELLE CRAKES GrNUS AKTHROPOmES 
Anthropoides , Vieill Analyse, p 50 (1816) 

Type, A Virgo (Linn ) 

Unlike thcTrue Cranes, the Demoiselle has a fcafhered head, 
with a long tuft of silky plumes on the ear coverts, and the 
plumes of the lower throat are ornamental, elongated, and lan 
ccolatc n *• 

Only one species of the genus A vtrgo , is known, extend 
mg from Southern Europe to Central Asia, and thenre to 
Northern China, and wintering in Northern and North eastern 
Africa as well as in North western India It has been observed 
once only in Great Britain, when one of a pair was shot in the 
Orkneys in May, 1S63 As, however, the species is one which 
is constantly kept in menageries, these may have been escaped 
individuals The same must have been actually the case with 
the Crowned Crane ( Baleanca favomna ), which was shot in 
Ayrshire on Sunday, September 17th, 1S71 This speces is 
also one which is often kept m confinement 
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THE BUSTARDS AND PLOVERS. 

ORDER CHARADRIIFORMES 

In this Order are found the Plovers Sheath bills {Chants), 
Seed Snipes (Allagu) Jacanis (Parra), Bustards, and Thick 
knees The palate is throughout schizognathous, but the nos 
tnls differ, being mostly schizorhinal, except in a few forms 
where they arc holorhmal Next in order to the Cranes come 
the Bustards and the Thick knees, the latter being Bustard like 
rioters, and forming the connecting link with theTme Plovers 

THE BUSTARDS. SUB-ORDER OTIDES. 

Besides the schizognathous palate which is found in the 
whole Order Ckaradniformes , the Bustards differ from the 
bulk of the Plov erhhe birds in having holorhmal nostrils 
The dorsal vertebre are heterocaelous and there are other 
osteological characters which are detailed in various works on 
the classification of birds but on these l need not ditale 
further, as they are not necessary to an understanding of 
what a Bustard is In form m plunnge, and in external 
character the birds are so peculiar as to be easily recogmsablt 
if, indeed, anyone is so fortunate as to shoot a Bustard 111 
the present day, for the Great Bustard has become extinct with 
us and the other two species on the British List the Little 
Bustard and Micqueens Bustard are only rare visitants 

The Bustards arc birds of the Old \\ orld only and are dis 
tnbuted over the whole of it in localities suited to their hab ts 
They do not extend, however, very far to the north Some 
dozen genera are admitted by zoologists, and of these th ce 
find place among our British birds 

THE TRUF BUST \RDS GENUS OTIS 
Ohs, Lmn Syst Nat 1 p 264 {1766) 

Type, O tar la, Lmn 

In former times there were probably many more species 
of Bustards in Europe than exist at the present moment for 
remains of an extinct species have been described by Mr 
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I jdehker from the Miocene of Bavaria At present only 
two representatives of the genus Otis are known, one being 
the Otis tarda of Europe and Western Asia, which is 
replaced by O d%bawsl.it in Eastern Siberia and China 
All the Bustards have a wavy or freckled plumage, and 
some of them hive a largely developed shield of feathers 
over the crop, composed of the elongated plumes of the 
lower throat and fore neck To this section belongs Mac 
queens Bustard, mentioned later The True Bustards, how 
ever, have no such appendage though the crop is of a bright 
chestnut colour, and is capable of being distended to an enor 
mous extent when the bird “shows off during the breeding 
season The * Great ' Bustard is so called m contrast to the 
Little” Bustard ( Telrax tetrax) but it is by no means the 
largest of the Family, a£ there are several species which ex 
ceed Otis tarda in sue In the genus Ohs there is no crest 
on the nape or hind neck but no other genus possesses the 
curious whisker like plumes On the cheeks which are so promt 
nent an ornament in O tarda and its Asiatic ally 
I THE CHEAT BUSTARD OTIS TARDA 
Ohs tarda, Linn Syst Nat i p 264 (1766), Macg Brit B 
iv p 30 (1852), Dresser, B Eur vn p 369 pi 50S 
(1872), B O U List Br B p *53 (1883), Saunders, 
cd Yan- Bnt B 111 p 193 (1884), Seebohm, Brit B 11 
p 581 (1884), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 509 (1889), 
I ilford, Col Fig Brit B part xxi (1S92), Sharpe, Cat 
B Bnt Mus xxxm p 28s (1894) 

(Plate LW/V) 

Adult Mile — General colour above sandy rufous, with broad 
transverse bands of black, especially on the back and scapu 
Jars, the upper tail-coverts and tail similarly banded, but of 
a lighter and more vinous chestnut tint, tail feathers tipped 
with white, the outer ones white at the base, and the three 
outermost almost entirely white, with a broad subtermunl 
band of black , lesser wing coverts like the back, with some 
what wider black bars , median and greater coverts, bastard 
wing, and pnmary coverts white pondered with grey towards 
their ends, quills brown with white bases , the primaries white- 
shafted, and blackish at the tip and on the outer neb , second 
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aries blackish, the bases white, this increasing in extent to- 
wards the inner secondaries, on which the black tip gradually 
disappears, so that the inner ones are quite white, the inner- 
most ones being like the back; crown light grey, tinged with 
rufous towards the hind neclc, which is barred across with 
black; sides of face, ear-coverts, cheeks, and throat light grey, 
with elongated bristle like feathers on each side of the chin ; 
lower throat and fore neck orange-chestnut, forming a band 
across the fore-neck, which is washed with light grey, the sides 
of the neck with numerous small bars of black ; sides of upper 
breast sandy rufous, barred with black; rest of under surface 
of body pure white ; bill leaden-grey, the tip horn black ; feet 
earthy brown, the nails horny-black; iris dark brown; ejehd 
white Total length, 42 inches ; culmen, 2'i ; wing, 23*5 ; tail, 
io - o ; tarsus, 6*o. 

Adult Female. — Coloured like the male, but much smaller. 
The grey on the throat extends farther down, the sides of the 
neck being rufous with a few black bands, the rufous colour 
descending on to the sides of the fore neck. There arc no 
ornamental bristly plumes on the cheeks. Total length, 30 
inches; culmen, 2 1 ; wing, 19*5 ; tail, S’s ; tarsus, 5 3 

Young Buds. — Resemble the old female, but are paler and 
more freckled with dusky brown bars on the wing coverts, as 
well as on the white secondaries, which have a large dark sub 
terminal bar. The crown is like the back, being blackish, 
blotched with sandy-buff markings, and the hind-neck is grey- 
ish ; the sides of the face and throat greyish white, as also a 
broad ejebrow ; lower throat and fore-neck sandy-buff, freckled 
with dusky cross markings ; sides of fore neck sandy rufous, 
with distinct black cross bars. 

Range in Great Britain. — According to Mr. Howard Saunders 
(Man p. 509), “until the year 1526 the Great Bustard used 
to breed, .sparingly, as far north as the flat portion of the Low- 
lands, on the Scottish side of the Border ; and southward it 
was common on the moors, extensive downs and plains of 
England, to the Channel. Enclosure, the planting of trees, 
and the increase of population contributed to the gradual 
diminution of its numbers, and it passed away, unrecorded, 
from Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, the wolds of 
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1 tncolnshirc, and the downs of Sussex, while the first ten years 
of this century saw the extinction of the birds indigenous to 
Salisbury Plain On the eastern wolds of Yorkshire the sur 
uvor of former drove* was trapped in 1832 33 and in Nor 
folk and S iffolk the last fertile eggs were taken about 1838, 
though 1 few birds lingered to a somewhat later date Such 
is the epitome of the history of the extinction of this interest 
ing bird, and now only an occasional visitor comes over to 
Britain, though sometimes several individuals are noticed, as 
was the case in 1870 71, when it is supposed that the franco 
German War and the consequent cannonading drove the birds 
from their usually quiet haunts Again an influx took place m 
1S79 80, when the species invaded Central and Northern I ranee 

Range outside the British Islands —The Great Bustard is now 
rare m Denmark and Southern Sweden, where it used to 
breed, but is at present confined to Central and Southern 
Europe being found in Hungary, certain parts of Germany 
and Poland, while it is by no means a rare bird in Spam 
Eastwards it extends to Turkestan and Northern Afghanistan, 
and it occasionally wanders into the extreme northwest of 
the Indian Peninsula In Siberia and China, 0 tarda is rc 
placed by O djbotsin 

Habits — When I was in Hungary, I was very anxioi s to see 
the Great Bustard, but, though w e passed through country m 
habited by the birds, I was told that they were then difficult to 
observe, as they hid themselves in the fields of waving corn 
and were not to be seen flying As this was in Maj, when 
Mr Howard Saunders says that they moult their quills and 
arc unable to fly there is little wonder that I did not sue 
cccd in seeing one on the wing 

1 he food of the Great Bustard consists besides occasional 
worms lizards, and small rodents, of green food, such as corn 
and peas and Dr Aitchison records Jus finding in the crop of 
an old male bird shot in Northern Afghanistan a ball of grass, 
while the odour of the bird was such that it was with great 
difficulty he could be prevailed upon to preserve it 1 he flesh 
of the females and j oung birds is, howev cr, highly esteemed 
The males make a great show m the breeding season, and 
fght for the possession of the hens. A cock Bustard, at all 
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times a fine looking bird, becomes an extraordinary object 
when in love, and betrays one of the most remarkable 
r gures to be met with in nature His “show off’ is some 
what as follows Standing before the female, he beats his 
feet on the ground, and begins by shaking his wings He 
then turns his tad flat upon his back, crosses hts long primary 
quills, so that the ends protrude crosswise over it, shakes 
up his scapulars and covers the quills so that nothing of 
them remains in sight The white under Jail-coierts are then 
brought up, so as to form a frill behind him Ihen his 
\\ mg cov erts are gradually turned forwards and the four white 
inner secondaries are erected on each side of the back, while 
he buries hts head in bis neck thereby causing his whiskers to 
Stand erect on each side , and then by means of the air pouch 
under his tongue, he inflates his neck and throat to a pro- 
digious extent, his chestnut crop being in full evidence The 
long paraptcral feathers, which are really wing coverts, share 
in the everting process of the latter, and are thrown forward, 
so as to show the elegant white plumes raised over each side 
of the back That it/ufe is evidently a considerable attraction 
to the female, is shown bj the fact tint the bird constantly 
varies the display by springing suddenly round and exhibiting 
Ins other side to the female, where there are the white under 
tail coverts for her to admire In the Natural History Museum 
is an admirably mounted group of Bustards, executed by Mr 
J’ickhardt, and showing the results of his studies of the species 
in the Zoological Gardens, where this year (1895) the female 
bustard laid eggs 

Ktst— None , a mere hollow scraped in the ground 

Eggs — Two or three in number Generally olive brown, 
double spotted, the underlying spots and blotches being faint 
purplish grey, w ith similar overlying markings of light olive or 
brown Axis, 2 7-3 25 inches , dnm , 2 1-2 35 

THE LESSER LUSTARDS GENUS TETRAX 
Telrax , Leach, Syst Cat Mamm &.c Brit Mus p 28 (1S16) 
Type, T tetrax (Linn ) 

In this genus, which consists of one small species, there are 
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no ornamental whisker like plumes, but on the nape is a full 
crest of elongated feathers The tarsus is very short 
I THE LITTLE BUSTARD TETRAX TETRAX. 

Otis tetrax, Linn S>st Nat i p 264 (1766), Macg Bnt B. 
JV P 35 (*852) > Dresser, B Evr vn p 382, pi 509 
(1872), B O U 1 1st Bnt B p 154 (18S3), Seebolim, 
Bnt B 111 p 587 (1884), Saunders, ed Yarr Bnt B 
111 p 216 (1883), id Man Bnt B p 511 (1889), Lil 
ford, Col Fig Bnt B part xxi> (1893) 

Tetrax tetrax. Shame. Cat B Bnt Mas xxm d 280 fi8oj\ 
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Adnlt r«nale —Without the varied markings of the male, but 
scarcely differing in size. Rather lighter and more* coarsely 
mottled with black than the male, the hind neck and mantle, 
as well as parts of the scapulars and back, spangled with ovate 
drops of sandy buff, most of these drops having a twin spot of 
black in the centre , sides of face sandy rufous, streaked with 
black , throat white, lower throat fore neck, and upper breast 
sandy buff, the former streaked with black, and the fore neck 
and chest with circular bars and spots of black , remainder of 
under surface pure white, as also the under wing coverts , the 
lower primary coverts with cross bars of black , wings as in the 
male, but the exterior co\erts and the greater senes barred 
with black Total length, 17 inches, culmen, 1 x , wing, 9 7 , 
tail, 4 o , tarsus, 2 4 

Young Birds —These can generally be distinguished from the 
adult female by the greater amount of barring on the chest, by 
the more profuse barring of the white upper tail coverts, and 
by the sandy freckhngs of the primary-coverts , ms brownish 
yellow 

Range In Great Britain — Although 1 few instances of the oc 
currence of the Little Bustard in full breeding dress have been 
recorded from our islands, the greater number of specimens 
have been captured in autumn and winter, chiefly in the 
southern and eastern counties Four have been recorded 
from Scotland and two from Ireland 

Range outside the British Islands — The Little Bustard is a mi 
gratory bird in most parts of Europe, and breeds only in the 
open Cbuntry suited to its habits Thus it is plentiful in 
certain parts of France, Spain, and Russia, but it does not go 
very far north, though known as a straggler to Scandinavia the 
Baltic Provinces, and the neighbourhood of St Petersburg 
Eastward it ranges to Turkestan, whence it visits North western 
India in the cold season, at which time it is also found in 
North-eastern Africa. 

Habits — As a rule, the present species is a very shy bird 
and one difficult to procure, though it is often seen in flocks of 
a hundred or more at certain seasons Colonel Irby writes — 
" I found the Little Bustard equally common in Marocco and 
Andalucn on all open, low, cultivated ground On the dead 
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level, or. vega, of the Barbate near Casas Vtejas at times, tn 
tally autumn they positively swarmed in flocks sometimes of 
as many, or more, than a bundled togeiher, frequenting this 
flat ground till it was swamped by the rains They then re- 
sorted to higher and more undulating ground, and these large 
flocks dispersed and broke up into lots of from five to six or 
twenty in number Unlike the Great Bustard, they 

I usually rose high up at once and their power and rapidity of 
flight is astonishing for their sue and weight They were often 
seen flying somewhat like Golden FIov cr, tv, irling and tw ist 
ing about at a great elevation , and sometimes I watched them 
rise and go to such a height that it would have been difficult 
to tell ti bat birds they were unless I had seen them fly up from 
the ground The Moorish names (Safsaf orSirtsirt) 

are significant of the rattling noise which the Little Bustard 
makes m rising and, when the flock is large, this can be 
heard a long way off There is none of this sound of the 
wings in the rising of the slow flying GreatBustard The 

male Little Bustard m the breeding season has a most peculiar 
call, which can be easily imitated by pouting out the lips tight 
together and then blowing through them The birds, when 
thus calling, seem to be close to one, but are often in reality 
half a mile off They must possess powers of ventriloquism, 
as I have often imagined that they were quite near to me, hut 
upon hunting the spot with a dog I found no signs of them 
an> where near Indeed, at that season, it is sometimes as 
difficult to make them rise as a Land Rail ’ Mr Howard Saun 
ders says that the male assumes his breeding plumage ie April, 
at which time he selects a spot about three feet in diameter, 
on which he passes several hours each day, with head and neck 
thrown back, wings somewhat extended, and tail erect, pouring 
forth hts peculiar cry of prut prut \ jumping up at the con 
elusion of each call, and striking the ground in a peculiar 
manner on his descent At this season, Mr Abel Chapman 
found that the throat was much dilated (Man p 512) The 
food of the species is varied, and while chiefly consisting of 
grass and grain, also comprises frogs, small rodents, and 
insects 

Nest — On the ground, a small depression being lined with 
dry grass 
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Epga — Three or four in number, olive bro’vn to olive green 
or stone colour m tint the markings being very inconspicuous 
so that the general aspect of the egg is uniform The under 
I) mg markings are dusky and scarcely distinguishable, while 
the overlying ones are obscure olive or reddish brown Axis 
1 9a 2 25 , dam , 1 5 16 


THE TUbFED BUSTATDS GENES 1 I 0 U 11 \R\ 
Iloulira Bp Saggio Met Ucc Europ p 144(1831) 
Tjpe, H unduhta (Jacq ) 

The Ruffed Bustards belong to the section or the Tim ly 
vvh ch have an overhanging shield of feathers on the crop In 
the genus Uouhara the crown has an erectile crest of narrow 
feathers and on the sides of the neck, is a large ruff of soft 
feathery plumes The tarsus is ver> short 

1 \ o spec es of Ruffed Bustard are know n Macqueen s Bus 
tard of the British list and the Mediterranean Ruffed Bustard 
(H undu/afa), the ranges of which are given below 

I MVCQUEENS EUSTARD HOUBVKA MVCQUEENII 
Otis macqueem J E Gra> Dresser, B Eur vn p 395 pi 
511 (1876) , Seebohm, Brit B 11 p 591 (1S84), Saun 
ders ed Yarr Brit B m p 221 (1884), id Man Brit 
B p 153 (1SS9! 

ITotbara tnacqutenu B O U List Brit B p 154 (1883), 
Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxn p 318(1894) 

Adult Male — Freckled above with sandy and blackish like 
other Bustards but easily distinguished by its facial characters 
and ruff The crown of the head is sandy brown in colour, 
minutely freckled with blackish and ornamented in the centre 
with a crest of a few elongated feathers wh ch are white tipped 
with black, the occiput and nape grejish white with dusky 
frecklings , the hind neck covered with down of a sandy buff 
colour, on the sides of the crown a lateral crest of white si ghtly 
freckled on the feathers over the e>e , lores and feathers round 
the eje white with elongated black hair like shafts to the 
feathers , the sides of the face and ear coverts pale sandy buff. 
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with the same blackish shafts, cheeks white, the forepart 
streaked with black shafts , chin and upper throat white , sides 
of neck black, commencing in a streak close behind the ear 
coverts and extending into a ruff of stiffened feathers, the basal 
plumes black, the succeeding ones white with broad bhek 
tips succeeded by a tuft of feathery white plumes, lower 
throat and fore neck bluish grey, the former obscured by 
sandy buff slightly freckled with bhek the plumes of the fore 
neck elongated and bluish grey w th white tips , remainder of 
under surface of body white, with some freckled feathers on 
the sides of the upper breast and some black cross bars on 
the under tail coverts, all of the latter plumes with a concealed 
tinge of p nk at the base , under w ing coverts and axilla tier, 
pure white, bill bluish or dusky above paler, usually greenish 
or jellowtsh.on the gape and lower mandtble , feet pale yellow, 
never clean and bright mostly with a dingy greenish or plum 
beous tinge at times creamy , ins varying from pale to bright 
yellow Total length, 28 inches, culmen, 18, wing, 157, 
tail, 9 $ , tarsus, 4 9 

Adali female — Smaller than the male, With the crest and ruff 
less developed, the freckling on the lower throat and fore neck 
rather coarser Total length, 23 inches , culmen, 1 65 , wing, 
16 o , tail, 7 o , tarsus, 3 7 

Tonrg Birds — Resemble the old female, but alwajs to be d s 
tinguished by the arrow head markings of sandv buff on the 
upper surface The grey on the fore neck is obscured by 
sandy frecklings, and the white primaries are deeply tinged 
with sandy buff The frill is always much smaller and only a 
few elongated feathers represent the crest of the adults, these 
plumes being coarsely freckled with black- -*• 

Binge in Great Britain — One of our rarest visitors only two 
examples being known to have occurred within our hm ts one 
having been killed near Kirton in Lindsey in Lincolnshire in 
October, 1847, and another nearRedcar in October, 1892 

Bangs outside tlie British Islands — The breeding place of Mac 
queens Bustard appears to be the steppes of Central Asia as 
far east as the Altai Mountains and the Baikal district. In 
winter it is found in great abundance in North western India 
and Sind, and it also winters in Persia and Baluchistan, as far as 
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the Caspian Sea It has been killed in many parts of Cen 
tnl Europe, but rarely reaches the countries of Northern 
Europe Its all}, the Arabian Ruffed Bustard ( Houbara undu 
lata), occurs in the countries of the Mediterranean, eastwards to 
Armenia and westwards to the Canaries, the Bustard* of Tuer 
teventura having been lately considered to be a distinct species, 
which has been described as O jucrleientura by the Hon 
Walter Rothschild and Mr E Hartert 
H undulata ha* a white crest, and the fore neck and chest 
ate white like the rest of the under surface of the body 

Habits — The best account of the habits of the present species 
is that published by Mr A O Hume in the “ Game Birds of 
India,’ from which l make the following extracts — ‘ I have 
never heard this bird utter any sound, either when feeding un 
disturbed, or when suddenly flushed, or when wounded and 
seized, or about to be seized, by man or dog Possibly during 
the breeding season the males have some call 
“By preference, the Houbara affects the nearly level, though 
slightly undulating, sandy semi desert plains, which constitute 
so important a feature m the physical geography of Western 
India Plains semi desert indeed, but yet affording in places 
thm patches, m places a continuous area, of low scrubby cover, 
in which the dwarf Zizyphus (the Ber), the Lana ( Anabasis 
multi flora), the Booee (. /Ema looit), various Salsolas, stunted 
acacia bushes, and odorous tufts of lemon-grass are conspicuous 
“ Here the Houbara trots about early and late, squatting 
under the shade of some bush, during the sunniest hours of 
the day, feeding very largely on the small fruit of the Bt-r, or 
the berries of the Grcwi i, or the young shoots of the lemon 
grass, and other herbs , now picking up an ant or two, now a 
grasshopper or beetle, and now a tiny land shell or stone, but 
living chiefly as a vegetarian, and never with us, to judge from 
the hundreds I have examined, feeding on lizards, snakes, and 
the like, as the Great Bustard certainly does, and the African 
Houbara is said to do 

“The Houbara greatly prefers running to flying and when 
the weather is not too hot, will make its way through the labj 
noth of little bushes which constitute its home at a really sur 
prising pace So long as the cover is low, its neck and "body 
are held as low as possible, but as soon as it gets where it 
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(A r umem /s), but they are generally known by tins title, and so 
I retain it 

Like the Bustards the 1 hick kne&> hat e a schizorhmal palate 
and holorhinal nostril, and share with them anot ler point, viz , 
the absence of the hind toe, or hallux There are, however, 
many anatomical characters m which the two groups differ, 
and in many of these the Ihick knees show relationship with 
the Plovers In habits they are Bustard like m many respects, 
but their egg'* are more like those of the Plovers, and they 
never make any nest 

There are four genera of Thick knees, of w hich Burhtnus , 
Lsaei/s and Orthorha mphus are Indian and Australian while 
the genus (Ldunemus is found all over the temperate parts of 
the l’alajarctic Region, and extends throughout Africa, India, 
and the Burmese countries It is also found in America from 
Mexico to Amazonia and Peru 

TIIE TRUE THICK KNEES GENUS CEDICNEMUS 
(Ldunemus, Ttirnn Man dOrn p 321 (1815) 
iype, (L ardic/te/nus ( Linn) 
r HIE STOVE-CURLEW CEDICNEMUS CEDICNEMUS 
Chat admits cedicnemus, Ltnn Syst Nat 1 p 255(1766) 
(Ldunemus crepitans, Macgill Brit B iv p 77 (1S52), Seeb 
Br B 11 p 696 pi xxi figs 6, 7 (1884) 

(Ldunemus scolopax, Dresser, B Eur vn p 4ot, pi 512 
(1876), B O U 1 1st Br B p 155(1883), Saunders, 
cd Yarr Br B 111 p 225(1884), Saunders, Man Brit B 
p 515 (1889), LilorJ.Col Fig Brit B part xxxi (1895) 
(Ldunemus cedicnemus, Sharpe, CaL B Brit Mus xxiv p 6 
* ( Plate LX\VI\ 

Ainlt Male — General colour above sandy buff, with blackish 
centres to the feathers , lesser wing coverts a little more tawny, 
with broad black streaks, median coveits greyish mesiahy 
streaked with black, tipped also with black before which is a 
broad sub-terminal bar of white, greater coverts white, ashy at 
the base, and with a broad sub terminal bar of black , primary 
coverts and quills blackish, with white spots on the middle of 
the latter, the inner secondaries elongated and tinged with 
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lawny, crown of head like the back, but with narrower black, 
“'tripes, lores ejebrow and a band below the eye white cx 
tending across the ear-coverts, the upper margin of which is 
blacktsh brown continued into a black line underneath the eye 
and ending in front of the latter, cheeks and throat white, 
lower throat and fore neck tawny buff, streaked with black, 
these streaks becoming narrower on the breast and sides of the 
body, which are paler tawny buff, breast, abdomen, and thighs 
White , under tail-coverts tawny , under wing-coverts and axil 
lanes white, bill greenish yellow, black at the point, fee* 
yellow, ins very large and golden yellow Total length, ib 
inches, culraen, i 6 , wing, 9 35 , tail, 4 7 , tarsus, 3 x 
Adult remain — Similar to the male in colour Total length, 
16 inches , culmen, 1 65 , wing, 9 5 , tail, 4 9 > tarsus, 2 75 
Young Birds — Very similar to the adults, but distinguished by 
the colour of the wing coverts, which are dusky blackish at the 
base, with broad white ends In the old birds the bases of 
these coverts are white, and the tips are white with a broad 
sub-terminal bar of black The general colour of the young 
birds is more tawny than the adults 

Nestling — Entirely clothed in sandy-coloured down, paler on 
the throat and abdomen, and streaked with bands and lines of 
black, distributed over the body in regular patterns 
Bango in Great Britain — To most parts of England the Stone- 
Curlew is only a summer visitor, arriving in April and leaving 
in October, but a certain number pass the winter in the south 
of Devonshire and Cornwall It has been found breeding m 
the southern and eastern counties, as well as in the midlands, 
but becomes rare to the north of Yorkshire, and only one in 
stance of its occurrence in Scotland is known, while Ireland 
lus received but a few visits In Wales, also, it is almost un 
known 

Bang a outsida the British Islands — An inhabitant of the tem 
perate portion of Europe, visiting Northern Germany in sum 
mcr, and straggling occasionally into Denmark In the Mcdi 
terranean countries it is mostly resident, but an immigration 
takes place in the winter, when the Thick knee visits North- 
eastern Africa down to the latitude of Aden Eastwards the 
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species extends to Centr'd Asia and the Altai district, win 
tenng in India and the Burmese provinces The Indian birds 
have been separated as a distinct race, as the generality of 
specimens arc smaller, while the third primary his a white spot 
This is a character which is found in some European speci 
mens, and no line of difference can be drawn between European 
and Asiatic examples 

Habits — Open spaces, heaths and wolds arc the natural 
habitat of the Thick, knee which is a particularly sh) and timid 
bird The bare carts of the eastern counties and our southern 
downs, the wilds of Salisbury llain and the wide extent of 
shingly beach on the coast of Kent — all these arc favourite 
resorts of the species in England and it is in these localities it 
breeds Sometimes a single pair will be found inhabiting a 
wide extent of the Hampshire Downs, while on Salisbury Plain 
several pairs will be encountered in the space of a single . day 
I have kept several of these birds in confinement, and allowed 
them the run of a garden, but they are always timid and 
never become very tame When pursued they have the 
curious habit of running along for some distance with their 
necks outstretched, and then lying down with extended neck, 
evident!) trusting to the similarity of their plumage to their 
barren surroundings for concealment They will he thus and 
allow themselves to be taken by the hand The note is 
musical when the b rd is flying in the air, calling to his mate 
but changes to a note of terror when a Peregrine comes m 
sight, and I have seen several captured by trained Hawks 
Thick knees are, as a rule, more active in the evening and 
are rather silent birds during the day They will eat almost 
anj thing from a field mouse or a frog to a worm or an 
insect, though beetles constitute a large proportion of their 
food I have known a young one to be brought up largely on 
meat, and slices off the breast of a freshl) killed Sparrow were 
swallowed with avidity 

Hest — None, the eggs being deposited on the bare earth m 
a shallow depression They so closely resemble their sur 
roundings that they can easily be mistaken for the stones 
of which there are generally plenty on the fallow ground 
selected by the bird for the deposition of its eggs They are 
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thus extremely difficult to find the more so as the female 
generally runs away from the eggs for a considerable distance 
before taking n mg 

Mr Robert Read writes to me — A few pairs of the Stone 
Curlew still nest on the vast stretches of shingle along the 
shores of our south eastern counties where the eggs are exceed 
mgly hard to find Before the eggs are incubated the old 
l> rds keep away from the nest all day, returning at night when 
their shrill cries gne rise to the local name of ‘Night Hank ’ ’ 

Egg * — -Two m number, hid on the pebbles, without any 
sign of a nest Mr Read says Sometimes they closely 
resemble each other, but sometimes they are widely different 
in colour and markings I have seen the eggs lying s de by 
side, with a couple of stones in close proximity, which so 
closely resembled the eggs, that the latter might easly ha\e 
been passed by unnoticed The eggs are of a dark or light 
stone colour and are covered indiscriminately with brOwn 
spots or blotches the latter being sometimes nearly black 
The underlying markings are faint grey and are generally 
obscure but in one or two pale eggs they actually predominate 
and the dark markings are m a minority Axis ip "> 4 inches, 
diam 1 45 1 6 

THE COURSERS SUB-ORDER CURSORII. 

The Coursers are ent rely b rds of the Old World Like all 
Plovers they have a schizognathous palate but with the ex 
ception of the Black and grey Courser (Pluvianus «•£} ftius) 
the nostnlsare schizorhi lal The tarsus is transversely scaled 
m front The Sub order contains many different forms such 
as the Crab Plover (Dro las ardeoli) which lays a white eg" 
in a tunnel in the sand, and the Pratincoles to which I shall 
refer later on 

the true coURsers crMJS cursorrus 
Cursonus, Lath Ind Orn 11 p 751 (1790) 

Type C galhcus (Gm ) 

The True Coursers have a curious pectination on thennddle 
cla v, which i» notched on its inner s de T >e sp cics of the 
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genus Cursortus are known, of which three are peculiar to 
Africa, one to the desert portions of the Mediterranean Sub 
region and Central Asia, while one, C coromaudeltcus , is only 
found in India 


I THE CRE VM COLOURED COURSER CURSORIUS GU.LICUS 


Charadrtus galltcus, Gmel S>st Nat 1 p 692 (1788) 

Cunortus europaus. , Macg Brit B iv p 42 (1852) , Saunders, 
ed Yarr Brit B 111 p 238 (1883) 

Cursortus galliots, Dresser, B Eur vn p 425, pi 544(1875), 
B O U List Brit Bp 156 (1883) , Secbohm, Brit B 
Hi p 63 (1885) , Saunders, Man Brit B p 519(1889), 
Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part xxvui (1S94) , Sharpe, Cat 
B Brit Mus xxiv p 34 

Adult Male —General colour isabelline-buff or pale tawny on 
the back , wmg coverts 1 ke the back , primary quills black, 
the secondaries also black, but with .sandy coloured edges and 
white fringes at the ends, tail feathers sandy rufous, tipped 
with white, before which is a black sub-terminal band, fore 
part of crown sand) rufous , hinder crown and nape pale bluish 
grej, concealing a black patch on the nape lores isabelhne- 
white , a broad white band. above the e>e jo ning on the nape, 
followed by a black band from behind the e>e above the 
car coverts to the nape, feathers below the eje whitish, ear 
coverts sandy rufous, forepart of cheeks and upper throat 
white, lowerthroat and under surface of body sand) isabelhne, 
becoming whiter on the abdomen and under tail coverts, 
under wing co\erts, axillaries, and quill lining black, the lesser 
lower wing-coverts sand) rufous, bill dusky black, the angle 
of the mouth and base of the lower mandible white , feet 
china white, ins umber brown Total length, 9 inches , cul 
men 1 o , wing 6 35 , tail 2 35 , tarsus, 225 
Adult Female — Similar in colour to the male Total length 
9 inches, culmen 093, wing 62, tail, 23, tarsus 2 1 * 

Young Birds —Similarly coloured to the adults, but with wavy 
bands of dusky grey all orer the upper surface 1 


Range in Great Britain.— An accidental wanderer to our 
not yet noticed m Ireland and only once in Scotland 
twenty examples hare however been recorded from 


islands, 

About 

various 


1. 2 
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counties of England, mostly from the south, but the species 
lm also been met with in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, North 
umberland, and Cumberland 

Hange outside the British Islands — The Cream coloured Courser 
js a bird of the deserts of the Mediterranean Sub-region, 
and the Canary Islands on one of which, Tuerte ventura, it 
js so plentiful that hundreds of its eggs hare been collected 
there during recent jears. It is found as far south as Kordo 
fan in Africa, and thence extends through Arabia to Persia 
and Central Asia and North n extern India, 

Hahtts — In Colonel Irby’s “Ornithology of the Struts of 
Gibraltar,” one of the most interesting notes is that on the 
Cream coloured Courser, as recorded by the Trench naturalist 
Favier, whose MSS Colonel Irby sa\ed from oblivion The 
latter writes — ‘Their food is entirely insects or larvre, parti 
cularly Pentatoma torquata , and different kinds of grasshoppers 
1 hey are met with 10 small parties, usually frequenting dry 
and plains where they spread out in all directions, running 
after insects, and are tery wary and difficult to get a shot at 
Their cry of alarm is much like that of the Plover They rest 
and sleep in a sitting position, with their legs doubled under 
them Should they not fly away when approached, they run 
off with astonishing swiftness, manoeuvring to get out of 
sight behind stones and clods of earth there, kneeling down 
and stretching the body and head flat on the ground, they 
endeavour to make themselves invisible, though all the time 
their ejes are fixed on the object which disturbs them, and 
they keep on the alert ready to rush off again if one continues 
to approach them Tavier kept more than one in confine- 
ment, and obtained thirty six eggs, which, until the recent m 
flux of specimens from tuerteventura were almost the only 
genuine ones in collections The only note which he heard 
the species utter he renders by the word "rererer ’ It will 
be noticed that the method of concealment adopted by the 
Courser is not unlike that practised by the Thick knee 

Heat — None, the eggs being laid in a little depiession 
among stones which closely resemble them 

Eggs — Two in number, stone colour in general appearance 
thickly mottled all over with brown dots and scribblmgs, some 
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of the spots being larger and taking the form of blotches The 
underlying grey spots are equally distributed and mixed up with 
the darker ones Axis, 13514 inch , *diam ,1011 

THE PRATINCOLES GENUS GLAr EOLA, 

Glareoia x Bnsson, Orn v p *41 (176°) 

These curious birds were placed even by so great a naturalist 
as Sundevall among the Nightjars, principally on account 
Of their pectinated middle claw, which is a Capnmulgme 
character We have, however, already seen that this peculiarity 
is also shared by the Coursers, from which the Pratincoles 
dilTer in their extraordinarily long wings, the primaries being 
pointed and reaching to the tip of the tail, or even beyond it 
1 here are three genera of the Pratincoles, the genus Stillta of 
Australia, with very long legs, like those of the Coursers, the 
Prut. Pratincoles ( Glarcoia ) and the Dwarf Pratincoles {Galac 
toekr)sta), all of which have vt-y short legs 

THE TRUh PRATINCOLES GENUS GLAREOLA 
Gl v tola, Bnsson, Orn v p 141(1760) 

Type, G pratwcola (Linn ) 

Trom its long wings this Pratincole was actually placed by 
I nnams artiong the Swallows, and we have already seen that 
so re-ently as 1872 Sundevall c!as«ed it with the Night Jars 
Besides the short tarsus, the genus Glareola is distinguished by 
its strongly forked tail, the outer feather cxceed-ng the others 
in length 
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Adult Hale — General colour above olive-brown, slightly 
glossed with green, wing coverts and long inner secondaries 
like the back , quills greenish black, the secondaries externally 
olive brown, inclining to ashy whitish at their ends, upper 
tail coverts white , tail greatly forked, the feathers blackish, 
\u*h a green gloss and paler brown tips, the base white, this 
gradually increasing m extent towards the outer feathers, while 
on the outermost one the white occupies the bisat two thirds ; 
head like the back, the feathers below the eye whitish , the 
forepart of the cheeks and throat sandy buff, surrounded bj a 
white line, followed by a black line, which runs from the front 
part of the eye, and is followed by a whitish shade , ear coverts, 
hinder cheeks, sides of neck, fore neck, and breast dark ash>- 
brown , lower breast, abdomen, thighs, and under tad coverts 
white, axilhnes and inner under wing coverts chestnut, the 
former with black bases, rest of wing coverts blackish, with a 
little patch or white near the lower primary-coverts, bill dark 
brown, red at the base behind the nostril, feet black, ins 
brown Total length, 8 8 inches, oilmen, oS, wing, 75, 
tail, 3 8 , tarsus, 1 25 

Adult Temale. — Similar to the male in colour Total length, 
9 2 inches, oilmen, o 7 , wing, 7 15 , tad, 4 2 , tarsus, 1 2 

Ycong Bud? — Recognisable by the whitish edgings to the 
feathers of the upper surface, all the light markings having a 
sub-terminal bar of black , quills and tail feathers similarly 
fringed and tipped with black, checks and tluoat cream) 
white, with narrow blackish shaft lines, fore neck and lower 
throat ash) grey, edged with white and mottled with sub- 
terminal bars of black , chest creamy buff , remainder of 
under surface of body white 

Range w Great Britain — An occasional visitor m spring and 
autumn, appearing during the season of migration It has 
occurred in most of our southern and eastern counties, but 
also in Lancashire and Cumberland, and even m Unst, the 
most northern of the Shetland Isles One example has been 
recorded from Co Cork in Ireland 

Range outside the British Islands — In localities suited to its 
habits, the Pratincole is fou^d breeding in most of the 
Mediterranean countries, whence, according to Mr Howard 
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Saunders, it extends its course to the Cam argue in the south 
of France, where again it finds suitable breeding ground, a 
few ascending tbevallej of the Rhone to Savoy, and spreading 
out o\er the central and northern districts of France as far 
west as the mouth of the Somme F he Pratincole also inhabits 
Hungarj, but is rare in Poland Eastwards i f s range extends 
to Central Asia, where it is found along with Nordmanns 
Pratincole (C melanoptera } the species of Southern Russia, 
which is easilj distinguished from the Common Pratincole 
by its black under wing-cos erts and axillanes In winter, 
Cr prattneola extends to India, where G melanoptera is, as 
jet, unknown, but both Pratincoles winter in Africa 

Habits — The wajs of the Pratincole are very different m 
many respects from those of other Plovers Although its legs 
are very short, it is able to run with great swiftnes*, and its 
flight is very powerful, resembling that of a Swallow, and, 
like the latter bud the Pratincole captures much of its prey 
on the wing Mr Seebohm relates that the bird has a very 
peculiar habit of feigning lameness ' Before the breeding 
season has fairly commenced,’ he sajs, “ jou may stand on a 
piece of fallow ground and watch a dozen birds each within 
pistol shot, lying on their sides and making apparently constant 
efforts to expand a wing, as if in the last ckalh struggle, and 
jet jou maj search in vain for an egg” Mr Osbert Salvin, 
who found the species breeding in the district of the Eastern 
Adas, -writes — The Pratincole was found on the table lands of 
the interior frequenting the salt lakes and fresh water marshes 
Its fearless manner and familiar habits cause it to rank high 
among the interesting birds of the country, and I remember 
few that I hate watched with greater pleasure When in 
proximity to their nests, the whole flock come wheeling and 
screaming round, while some dait passionately down to with 
in a few feet of the intruders head, retiring again to make 
another descent \\ hen the first transports of excitement are 
over, they all alight one bj one on the ground Some stand 
quite still watching with enquiring gaze, while others stretch 
themselves out, first expanding one wing then the other, and 
sitting down, extend both legs In this position they remain 
for some seconds, as if dead, when, suddenly springing up, 
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they make another circuit overhead and the whole flock passes 
quietly away 

Colonel Irby writes — * We found this bird m April, on the 
dried mud at the lakes of Meshree el Haddar, south of 
Laroche in Morocco in countless thousands They had not 
then begun to lay so possibly some of these swarms would 
pass on northwards We there witnessed a number of these birds 
mobbing a Marsh Harrier which had intruded on their ground 
buffeting and bullying him just as Peewits will do when a 
Hawk pisses near their breeding ground At times at least 
one hundred Pratincoles were dashing at once about tic 
Hamer which soon made its best way out of their district 
Pratincoles are very crepuscular in their habits, flitting up and 
down over the surface of a nver or pool much after the manner 
of the Indian Skimmer (Rk) nchofs albieollis) very late in the 
evening — as late indeed as they can be distinguished They 
ire then silent but by day especially when disturbed their cry 
is ceaseless and the Moorish name of ' Gharrak ’ is doubtless 
derived from as it is suggestive of, their note They ire birds 
of powerful flight reminding one much of the Terns in this 
respect In Greece, Mr Seebohm found the Pratincoles less 
gregarious and on the islands of the lagoon of Missolongbi he 
often met with single pairs nesting and on none of them 
more than half a dozen pairs 

Nest — None the eggs being laid in a depression in the 
ground though as often as not there is no perceptible hole 

Eggs — Three in number varying remarkably in colour and 
markings, which are sometimes so thickly distributed as to 
hide the groundcolour of the egg itself This vanes from 
a stony buff to grey, creamy 1 uff or clay brown, and the black 
marks take the form of small or large spots or irregular 
botches, and they are, as a rule universally distributed over 
the egg The underlying spots are faint purplish grey, and 
are also spread indiscriminately over the egg Axis 1114 
inch , diam , o 9-0 95 * ^ 

THE WADERS. SUB-ORDER CHARADRII 

In this Suborder arc comprised all the Plovers Sind 
p pers and Snipes, generally known as Uaders They all have 



a schizognathous palate, opisthocccloos dorsal vertebra, and no 
basipterygoid processes The nostrils are schizorhinal, the 
spinal feather tract is forked on the upper back, and occipital 
fontanelles are present. Most of the species hare young 
coxcred with golden or buff down ranegated with black, and 
they are able to run and pick up food for themselves soon after 
they are hatched. 

The Charadni are found m erery portion of the globe, and 
are amongst the most migratory of birds, breeding in the ex- 
treme north, and many of them reaching the southernmost points 
of America, Africa, and Asia on their winter migrations. 


THE PLOVERS AND SNirES. FAMILY 
CHARADRIID/E. 

1 here is but one Family in the Suborder Charadni , and its 
characters are, of course, synonymous with those of the Sub- 
order. In this \olumc I hare followed the arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Howard Saunders in bis excellent “ Manual," 
but in the “Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum," I hare 
adopted the following sequence of the Sub-families of the 
Charadni the • — I. Arataritna (Turn stones) ; II. Ifamatof'o- 
di/ia (Oystcr-catchers) ; III. Lobivanelhna (Wattled Plorers); 
IV. CJiaradruna: (True Plorers), llimanlopoduue (Stilts and 
Aroccts), Tolanina (Sandpipers), Scolopawnc (Snipes), and 
J’/aliiropina; (Phalaropcs). 

In my present arrangement I begin with 


THE TRUE PLOVERS. SUB FAMILY 
CHARADRIIN/E. 

All the True riorcrsi’arc the tarsus reticulated both in 
and behind, the reticulations being generally well marked 
in the form of hexagonal scales, but not transrerse plates, as in 
many Plovers. There is also a “dertrum,” or swelling of the 
end of the bill, which is more prominent tlian the basal por- 
tion 

Among the Charadmu t are contained a few genera of 
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Wattled and Spurred Plovers the former hiving 1 lappet of 
bright coloured skin on the face, while the spur, in those 
genera which possess it, like the Nile Plover {Hoplopterus 
speeiosus), is often quite a formidable weapon In England, 
however, none of these forms have as yet madp their appearance 
in a wild state, and all our species are unarmed and un 
decorated 

THE GREV PLO\ EKS GENUS SQUATARQLA. 

SquaiarcJa , Leach, Syst Cat Mamm & Birds, Brit Mus 
p 29 (1816) 

Type, S hthtUca (Linn ) 

In the first group of Plovers, to which the genus Squalarola 
belongs, the inner secondaries are always very long and pointed 
fhey are aff birds of rapid flight, and very different in the 
latter respect from the slower and more flapping Lapwings 
l he Grey Plover, which is the only species of the genu; 
Sj tafarola, puts on a black breast in summer, like the Goldei 
Homs ( Charadrtus ), but it is casil} distinguished from th 
latter b> the presence 0/ a small hind fee 
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outer web 'll so , the secondaries brown, edged and tipped with 
while, the bases of the inner webs also white , the innermost 
secondaries like the back, lower back and rump dusky brown, 
with white spots and fringes on the feathers , upper tail-covert a 
and tail feathers white, barred with black or blackish brown, 
the bars decreasing towards the outer feathers being broken 
up into spots on the outer web, crown of head like the back, 
but more hoary white and less spotted with black , forehead 
and a broad eyebrow white, extending down the sides of the 
neck, and forming a large patch on the sides of the upper 
breast, lores, side of face, ear coverts, and under surface of 
body black, excepting the abdomen and under tail-coverts, 
which are pure white, under wing coverts white, axillanes 
black, quills below dusky, while on the inner webs, lower 
primary coverts pale ashy , bill, feet, and claws black , iris 
dark hazel Total length, 105 inches, oilmen, 1 3, wing, 
8 i , tail, 2 9 , tarsus, 1 8 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but never quite so much 
spangled with black on the upper surface so that the general 
appearance is somewhat browner, the black on the face and 
under parts is never so much developed, and consequently 
these parts are never so umfo m black, but are more mottled 
with black than the male Total length 11 inches, oilmen, 
1 3 > ’ting, 8 o , tail, 2 9 , tarsus, 1 S 

YTlnter Plumage — 1 lie chief difference between the summer 
and winter dress of the Grey Plover lies in the absence of 
black on the face and breast during the latter season The 
whole upper surface is more uniform ash) brown, the feathers 
edged with whitish, and hav ng a sub terminal blackish shade , 
lores and an indistinct ejebrow white, ear coverts ding) 
black, sides of face white, streaked with dusky, throat and 
under parts w hite, the low er throat and fore neck pa e ash) 
brown, si ghtly mottled with dusky markings , urder wing 
coverts white , axtllanes black 

Young Birds — Resemble the adults in winter plumage, but are 
spangled with golden buff above, so that they resemble the 
Golden Plover, from which, however, the Grey Plover can 
always be distinguished, at anty ag£ Inj uta hit. k axxJlarui 

Eaago outiUe tha British Island! — Although a certain number 
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of Grey Plover remain with us during the winter, the species is 
much better known as a spring and autumn migrant, and »s 
especially noticed at the latter season of the year, when young 
birds are often procurable Black breasted examples are to be 
found up to the end of May in the British Islands, while some 
have been shot m June and July These were probably non 
breeding birds It is never so common in Ireland ns n 
England and Scotland, and is always more ahundant on the 
east than on the west, so that in the Outer Hebrides it is con 
sidered a rare bird 

Range outside the British Islands — The Grey Pla\ er breeds in 
the high north of both hemispheres, and may thus be considered 
a typical circum polar bird Until recent years its egg was one 
of the chief desiderata for every collector, and even now but 
few collections contain genuine examples It has been found 
nesting on Kolguev Island, as well as in the valley of the Pet 
chora, and on the Taimyr Peninsula in Siberia, while in the New 
World the only known places are Alaska the Anderson River, 
and the Melville Peninsula In winter, however, it wanders 
far southward and occurs in nearly every country of the Old 
World, visiting South Africa, the Indian Peninsula, and Aus 
tralia In the New World it does not range so far to the 
southward, and appears not to extend beyond Brazil or Peru, 
though it probably goes to the extreme of the South American 
continent 
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The romance attaching to the capture of the Grey Plover*:, 
eggs is fast being dispelled, but for many jears it was con- 
sidered to be the aim and object of every traveller to the 
Arctic Regions to discover the nesting habits of the btrd.^ The 
first authentic eggs were taken by Von Middendorf in the 
Taim>r Peninsula (N. tat. 7 1*— 74"), and afterwards eggs were 
also obtained in Arctic America by Mr. MacFartanc, but for our 
best information as to the breeding of the species, science is 
indebted to the expedition of Mr. llenry Sccbohm and Mr. J. 
A. Han.ie.'BtG'KR, who found eleven nests on the tundras of 
the Pctchora River. Since then Mr. Trevor-Pat tjc has ob- 
tained eggs on Kolguev, and on the same island Mr. II. J. Pear- 
son and his brother, Mr. I!. C. Pearson, found many nests in 
the summer of 1893. 

The account given by Mr. Sccbohm of the search for the 
nests is worthy of full quotation, did space but permit. It is 
told with all the fulness of detail and careful observation with 
svhtch I lute seen him write down the record of the day’s 
work on the expeditions on which it has been my good for- 
tune to accompany him. He tells of the watching of each 1 
Temalc bird on to the nest, and continues as follows "The 
female generally comes first to the nest, but she comes less 
conspicuously than the male, generally making her appearance 
at a considerable distance, on some ridge of mossy land. 
When she has looked round, she runs quickly to the next 
ridge and looks round again, generally calling to the male with 
a single note. The male seldom replies ; but when he docs 
so, it is generally with a double note. When the female has 
stopped and looked round many times, then the male thinks 
it worth while to move, but, more often than not, he joins the 
female by flying up to her. The female very seldom takes 
jvmg. She is very cautious, and, if she is not satisfied that all 
is safe, she will pass and repass the nest several times before 
she finally settles upon it. She rarely remains upon one post 
of observation long, but the male often remains for ten minutes 
or more, upon one tussock of a ridge, watching the movements 
of live female.” Another pair of birds w as w alched by the tw o 
English naturalists for two hours, but the birds flew about, 
without any nest being discovered, and Mr Seebohm con- 
tinues. — “At last the mosquitoes tired us out, and we gave 
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up the watching game and commenced a search At list we 
found out the secret of the birds behaviour We picked up 
some broken egg shells and concluded at once that the bird 
had young We tried to find them, but in vain The two 
hour , however, were not wasted The birds came nearer to 
me than they had ever done before I often watched them at 
a distance of not more than ten y ards, and was able to hear 
their notes more distinctly The note most frequently used 
is a single plaintive whistle, ‘kop, long drawn out, the o pro- 
nounced as in German, and the consonants scarcely sounded 
This, 1 am almost sure, is the alarm note, it is principally 
uttered by the female when she stops and looks round and sees 
something of which she disapproves If the male shows any 
anxiety about the nest, which he seems to do more and more 
as incubation progress °s, he also utters the same note The 
double note Use or kltep, the U dwelt upon so as to make 
it a separate syllable is also uttered by both birds It is 
evidently their call note I have seen the female, when she 
has been running away from the male, turn sharp round and 
look, towards him when he has uttered this note, exactly as 
anyone m ght do who heard his name called Whilst we were 
watching this pa r of birds a couple of other Grey Plovers 
came up and called as they flew past The male answered the 
call and flew towards them On the wing this whistle is 
lengthened out to three notes I had some difficulty in catch 
ing this note exactly It is not so often uttered as the two 
others I have mentioned and is generally heard when you 
least expect it but I am almost sure that it is a combination 
of the alarm note with the call note — kite hop 
Then he relates how the tenth nest was procured, and a 
very good idea is conveyed of the discomforts attending even 
the discovery of a much desired egg ‘ By this time we were 
pretty well tired with tramping the tundra The ceaseless 
persecution of the mosquitoes and the stifling feeling caused 
by our having to wear a veil with the thermometer above 
summer heat, had taxed our powers of endurarce almost to 
the utmost, and we turned our faces resolutely towards our 
boat, but a most anxious pair of Grey Plovers proved too 
great an attraction for us to resist, &c (cf Seebohra, Hist 
Brit 1) in p 53) and to this book one must turn if wc want 
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to read the story of the re-discovery of the eggs of the Squa 
tarola helveltea 

Nest — Practically none A hollow, round and deep, with a 
few broken slender twigs and reindeer moss 
Eggs — rour in number, and double spotted Mr Seebohm 
describes them as follows — “ Intermediate in colour between 
those of the Lapwing and the Golden Flover, and subject to 
a amt ion, some being much browner, and others more olive, 
none quite as olive ns typical Lapwing's eggs or as buff as 
typical ones of the Golden Plover, but the blotching is m 
every respect the same The underlying spots are equally 
indistinct, the surface spots are generally large, especially at 
the larger end, but occasionally very small and scattered, and 
sometimes taking the form of thin streaks They vary m 
length from i 9 to 2 2 inches and in breadth Trotn t 35 inch 
to 1 4 Only one brood is reared m the jear “ 

TIIE GOLDEN PLOVERS GENUS CHARADRIUS. 

Charadrius, Linn Sjst Nat 1 p 253 (1766) 

Tjpe, C pluuahs (I inn ) 

Like the Grey Plover, the Golden Plovers, of wh ch there 
are two species, have a black face and black breast in sum 
mer, but the genus Charadrius is at once distinguished from 
Sqir Marcia by the absence of the hind toe 
The range of the genus is very nearly cosmopolitan, the 
species breeding in high northern latitudes, and w inteimg m 
all the southern continents of the globe 

I THE GOLDEN PLOVER CHArADRIUS PLUVtALtS 
Onradrnts phi at xhs, Linn Sjst Nat 1 p 254 (1766), Dreiser, 
B Bur vii p 435, pi 515, fig 1 (1871), B O U List 
Brit B p 157 (18S3) , Saunders, ed Yarr Brit B 111 
p 271 (1SS3), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 35 ( l88 S)> 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 531 {1889) , Lilford Col I ig 
Bnt B part xiii (1890) , Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv 
P J 9 r 

Phi alts attreff Macgill Bnt B iv p 94 (1 85 2) 
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Adult Hale in Breeding plumage —General colour above mottled 
with black, golden buff and ashy whitish markings, scapulars 
and wing coverts more distinctly notched and barred with 
golden, the markings less distinct on the lesser coverts, which 
are brown, the median and greater senes with many golden 
bars, quills dark brown, with win ty brown bases to the 
secondaries, the innermost of which are notched or barred 
with golden, lower back rump, and upper tail coverts like the 
rest of the upper surface, but more plainly mottled with 
golden bars , tail feathers brown, barred with lighter blow n or 
golden, the outer ones externally notched with white the light 
bars tinged with golden , head like the back, w ith a white fron 
tal band and ejebrow, extending down the sides of the neck 
and joining the white on the sides of the body , base of fore* 
head lores, t sides of face, ear-coverts and throat smoky black, 
centre of fore neck, breast, and abdomen deep black, flanked 
with white for their entire length, though the golden and 
black plumage of the sides of the neck descends on to the 
sides of the breast, thighs black, under tail coverts white, 
marked with black on the vent, under wing coverts white, 
mottled with ashy brown round the bend of the wing, axt/larws 
pure u Jn/e , bill feet and claws nearly black, iris dark hazel 
Total length, ro inches , culraen, i o , wing, 7 45 , tail, a 9 , 
tarsus, 1 6 

Adult Femala Jn Breeding Ptamsge • — Similar to the male, but 
never having the black so uniformly distributed on the breast, 
but always more patchy Total length, 10 inches, wing, 7 4 

Winter Plumage — Differs principally from the sumeter plum 
age m wanting the black breast and lhe bbek on the face 

Young Birds — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults 
and have consequently no black on the face and breast They 
arc rather more plentifully spangled with golden on the upper 
surface, with the crown somewhat blacker, the throat white, 
the lower throat, fore neck, and breast ashy brown, mottled 
with edges and bars of pale golden buff, with triangular dusk) 
brown spots on the lower throat and fore neck, the breast and 
s d-s of the body ash) brown, with dusk) brown bars , abdo 
men and under wing coverts white, the lower primat) coverts 
ash) brown , axilhnes while 
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'Settling — Clothed in golden down mottled with black, the 
latter, however, scarcelj forming any distinct pattern , on each 
side of the bach a streah of ashy whitish down, and the 
wings marked with a golden patch, with a spot of bright 
yellow on the lores and eyebrow, below the eye a spot of 
ashy whitish, with some markings of the same on the hind 
neck and sides of the neck , cheeks and under surface of body 
ashy whitish, with a patch of dusky blackish underlying the 
down of the breast 

Bange in Great Britain — The Golden Plover nests on the 
moor land of all the three kingdoms a few being found on the 
higher ground of Devonshire and Somerset In Wales, and 
from the Derby shue mooTs northward into Scotland the 
species breeds, sometimes in abundance, especially in the 
Orkneys, Shetlands, and the Hebrides “In Ireland,’ writes 
Mr R J Ussher, “the Golden Plover breeds on mountains 
m Donegal, Antrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, Dublin, Wicklow, 
Queen’s County, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Galway, 
Mayo, and Sligo In Connemara it breeds both on moun 
tarns and bogs, and Mr H C Hart has found it breeding 
on a vast bog in the centre of Northern May o’ 1 he species 
winters in large flocks in many parts of the British Islands, 
and a large migration takes place every autumn and spring 

Bangs outside the British Islands. — The Golden Plover nests in 
the high north of Europe, as well as in Iceland and the Freroes 
It has been found in NovayaZemlya Jan Mayen, and in Green 
land It nests also on the moors of Germany, Brabant, and 
Luxembourg but m the rest of Europe it is generally known 
as a migrant, wintering in the Mediterranean countries, and, 
more rarely apparently, jassm 0 down the continent of Africa 
To India it is a very rare winter visitor, Mr Elanford pro 
cured a specimen in Baluchistan in December, and a single 
example from Sehwan in Sind, killed in January, is in the 
Hume collection 

Habit* — -The dear sounding note of the Golden Plover is a 
sure indication of the presence of the bird Mr Seebohm calls 
the alarm note a plaintive ko, scarcely distinguishable from 
that of the Grey Plover and the call note is a double kl-et 
Mr Howard Saunders renders it as a clear whistling thn y winch 
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seems to me to be a very efficient rendering of the bird s voice 
on paper It is n note somewhat easy to imitate and I ha\e 
seen a whole flock of birds lured to their death in Heligo 
land by a skilful repetition of the cry It can be heard a long 
way off and as most of the Hehgolanders work in the potato 
fields with a gun lying close bandy on the look out for any 
migrating birds be they Plover or Hooded Crows the ftmtlnr 
note of the Golden Plover out at sea is the signal for a score 
of answering whistles from the rock and aery soon the un 
suspecting flock is seen like a little cloud skimming Cncr 
the a aves, heading straight for the rocky island In a few 
seconds they are overhead, m a few more seconds they have 
passed on and far out to sea leaving a tribute of some of 
their number The whistling re doubles, and once more the 
flock turns in its course and makes for the island only to 
meet with the same hot reception, and these manoeuvres 
are repeated till but a small remnant escapes On Sandy 
Island about a mile and a half from Heligoland where the 
“bathing guests’ flock from all parts of Germany I ha\c st.cn 
the Golden Plovers running about quite tame within twenty 
yards of me, as if they knew that no gun was allowed to be fired 
before a d m Dunne the afternoons, how ever, when w e landed. 
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or even on the moors, where, if alarmed, they rise in the air, 
ind wheel and turn in a peculiarly graceful manner Thv.se 
flocks soon disperse, and scatter themselves in pairs over the 
moors for the purposes of breeding The flight of the Golden 
Dover is powerful and well sustained , it is not so erratic ns 
that of the Peewit, and is performed with moderately quick 
beatings of the wings When on migration, or when passing 
from place to place, as is oft their wont m winter, the flock 
generally takes the shape of a wedge " 

Hnl — -Placed in a tuft of grass or in a depression in the 
ground, and made of dry grass with a little heather and moss 
Eggs — Four in number, varying considerably in colour, from 
nch clay brown to light stone grey, mottled all over "with 
blotches of black, the underlying spots and blotches being 
reddis-h brown As a rule, the dark blotches are congregated 
towards the larger end of the egg, and the smaller end has the 
smaller spots, and occasionally many tiny dots Axis, i S5-2 1 
inches, diam , 1 35-x 45 

II THE LESSER GOLDEN PLOVER CHARADR1US DOM1NICUS 
Cnar admit domtmcut, P L S Muller, Syst Nat Anhang p 
116(1766), Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Alus xxiv p 195 
Charadnus fulvus, Dresser, B Eur vn p 443, pis 516,517, 
figs 2 » 3 (1871), B O U List Bnt B p 157 (18S3), 
Saunders, ed Yarr Brit B m p 276(1883), Seebohm, 
Bnt. B 111 p 40(1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 533 
{1889) 

Adult Male — Similar to C flint alts, but much smaller, with 
more slender legs and feet, and distinguished at once by its 
ttnoke brown axillanes , bill dark olive, feet leaden grey, ins 
dark brown Total length, 9 inches, culmen, o 95 , wing, 6 6, 
tail, 2 4 , tarsus, i 65 

Adult Female — Similar to that of C plutiahs , but distill 
guished by the smoke brown axillanes Total length, 9 inches , 
wing, 6 25 

The young birds and the winter plumage of the adults 
exactly correspond with the changes of the Golden Plover, but 
the colour of the axillanes always distinguishes the two species 

l 2 
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EJIBJ8 la Great Britain — An accidental v sitor only, hiving 
occurred four times In December, 1874, a specimen was pur 
chased in LeidcnhiH Matket from among a lot of Golden 
Plover, which were stid to hive come from Norfolk In the 
autumn of 1882, Mr J H Gurney procured a second example 
m the same market In August, 1884, a third occurrence was 
recorded, in Perthshire, by Mr J G Millais, who also received 
mother Lesser Golden Plover from Stenms, in Orkney, in 
November, 1SS7 

Of these four specimens, the first and last are referred to 
what has been called the. Asiatic nee of C domtnicus ; while 
the second and third belonged to the American race of the 
species The difference between these two races consists in 
the net that specimens from Eastern North America are some- 
what larger, vv ith a wing measuring 6 8-7 5 inches, whereas the 
wing 111 the Asiatic race is not more than 6 7 inches in length 
Other characters have been adduced for the separation of these 
two races, such as the shorter tarsi and toes, and less golden 
coloration in the American bird My recent studies on the 
Ckaradriid t have, however, com meed me that no hard and fast 
line can be draw n between these eastern and western forms, 
and I consider that there is hut one species of Lesser Golden 
Plover, which must bear the older name of C domtntcus 
BangiS outside the British Islands — "With the exception of Europe 
where the present species is only met with as an occasional 
visitor, it occurs in nearly every part of the world breed 
mg in the high north and wintering in South America, the 
Pacific Islands, Australia, and Ind a, but not apparently visit 
ing Africa 

The Lesser Golden Plover has occurred in Heligoland, in 
Poland in Malta, and near Malaga in Spain 

Hat its — Mr Seebohm found the nest and eggs of the present 
species during his expedition to the Yenesei "V alley in Siberia, 
and he describes the note as being very similar to that of live 
Grey Plover, the commonest note being a plaintive At, but 
occasionally the double nole Alee is heard but still more often 
the treble note kite 7 » 

Mr E W Nelson gives the following account of this Golden 
Plover, as obsened b) him m Alaska — “ The males are con 
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spicuous objects, as they stand like silhouettes, their black 

o&.tr S ' deS 7 P~"S ‘ clear 

Iter Sr °", ' e br T an , d t ' e > Aground ftt intends, 
and thm H, ? 7 “ nd n, eIantrhoI} note rises for a moment, 
and then the bird apparent!) sinks into a dai -dream and re 

*"*7 Unl11 ^ * prompted to as 
this sSsol hf. f l h ' S f r ' sen , ce 4 another call ihe male at 
phciTtder^,f. b , n S n P luI ? a ge than the female, and in 
near ^ uented b> man > he becomes aery unsuspicious , 

dScul m 4n OWe 7 r ' h ° 1S l l "^ s °" lhe lookout, and is 
SI52 l ? a PPfoach even when he is found bv his nest 

the m r fles h uttc n r d a ? d dur,n S the f,rst "ecks of June, 

dunS St, f,„u C 'r e ?; ,r n h so >" h 'ch ts frequently heard 
mu twilight of the short Arctic nights 

of fcw";? “ mp '" s al ,le Yu hon mouth during the last 

s«fid al atau.Sh 1 "'* ° f thKC b ’ rfs " ere 

dunra the keEn m ,'S? ° ! the lent an<1 frequent!,, 

and «as ' ,° f ,l,e ”’S ht > »>e song "as heard close bj, 

tiir I “f Duracal 0ne ni Sht, m par 

tmuous fim7 C T b r ym8 hstemng to the usual con 

mer which seemed? ““I" 5 ,' hc d,5m *eE r ohng ,ce in the 
"hen surM.nl? ' T' lk , c ,ho s,l ™ ce SM|1 n,0 ' c marked, 
u oden 1}, just at the back of the tent, arose the clear 

by the^yHables 1 ^ < ^ oIden P,o;cr > "bich may be represented 
nf us S f£ l!es **?/<“ Soon after, in the same sweet, 
sion of notes' :£hT ed ? r ?' mcn ° us, y harmonious succes 
son" as i . 6 down at the t,me - listening to the 

exact number nf fJn a S ai i| and again, and ascertaining the 
represented n?S blC ^ P eSe ’ 1 find are very imperfectly 

wrt, cte , It / lte *“ Ue l “> w1t > nT/ > « r/ «“ " 

most com i e y Tbe tI,ree Iast s > babies are the ones 
in full ,?2 y utter fd serving as a call note, but the song 
marked beinf/r,ff Peat ». d °? , s P eCial occasions as before re 
than during dunn S ‘he still hours of the night 

Sun disinnfq^y^’ lf . ,ndeed lt 00 be called night when the 
X t be ow tie horizon for little over an hour 

mere* hnllrraf on ® discovered by Mr Seebohm in Siberia was a 
Sn wihln n c the ^ r0 ^ nd ’ 0n a P ,ece of turf y land, over 
of reindeer ^° SS and b chen s and was lined with broken stalks 
reindeer moss Mr Nelson says that sometimes a slight 
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structure is made of dried grass, which, with perhaps a few 
dead leaves of the dwarf willow, are arranged in a circular 
saucer-shaped form, about four or fit e inches across 
Eg£j — Four m number, very similar to those of the Euro 
pean Golden Plover, but slightly smaller, the markings being 
precisely similar to those of the last named bird, the black 
blotches being confluent and generally near the larger end, 
while the underlying grey markings are scarcely perceptible 
Avis, x 85-2 05 inches , diam , 1 37-1 35 

THE BED BREASTED DOTTERELS GENUS 
OCHTHODROMUS 

Ochthodromus, Reichenb Av Syst Nat p x\m (1852) 
Type, 0 uilsoni (Ord) 

In the present genus, and in the Sand Plovers, there is no 
specially donned black breast in summer, as in the Grey ,and 
Golden Plovers. Of all the species now to be considered,’ the 
Dotterel (. Eudromtas tnertneilus) is the only one which has 
black on the under surface In the genus Ochthodromus the 
bill is much stouter than in the smaller species of Sand Plovers, 
belonging to the genus jEgiatitis, and most of the species 
have a cinnamon-coloured band across the chest m summer 
plumage 

I THE ASIATIC DOTTEREL. OCHTHODROMUS ASIATICUS 
Charadnus astaheus, Pallas, Reis Russ Reichs h p 715 
(m3) 

sEgtahtis asiatica, Dresser, B Eur vu p 479, pis 320, fig 1, 
522(1878) , Butler, Ibis 1890, p 463 , Southwell, P £ S 
1890, p 461 , Lilford, Col Pig Brit B part xxi (1892) 
Ochthodromus asiattcus, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 23 

Adult Kale la Bummer Plumage — 'General colour abo%e brown, 
without any rufous collar on the hind neck, forehead and 
sides of face white, with no black on the forehead or ear 
coi erts , under surface of body white, with a broad band of bright 
chestnut across the fore neck, with a narrow black band skirt 
ing the lower edge of the rufous neck band , quills dark brown. 
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the primaries with whtte shifts, but otherwise without white on 
anj of the quills , axillanes white, bill black , feet greenish 
olive, the toes dusk} , iris dusk) hazel Total length, 7 inches , 
culmen, o 9 , wing, 5 65 , tail, 2 15 , tarsus, 1 35 
winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage in want 
mg the rufous chest band, which is replaced by brown, the rest 
of the under surface being white The general colour is rather 
daik brown, including the head , the sides of the face, forehead, 
and ejebrow are tinged with sandy buff, of which there is a shade 
also round the hvnd neck , throat rsahelhne-white, separated 
from the white breast b) a broad band of ash) brown, extend 
mg from the lower throat to the fore neck and chest, and to the 
sides of the upper breast 

Yonrg Birdj — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults, 
but are distinguished by having sandy bufftdges to the feathers 
of the upper surface, and the sides of the face and the chest 
band are also decidedly tinged with sand) bufT 
Character* — Young birds might perhaps be passed over for 
the young of the Ringed Sand Plover, but they can always be 
distinguished by their longer tarsi 
Eaage ia Great Britain —On the 23rd of May, 1890, a pair of 
strange Tlovers were seen in a market garden on the North 
Denes, at Yarmouth, and the male was shot and forwarded to 
Mr Southwell, at Norwich, by whom it was sent for exhibition 
at the meeting of the Zoological Society on the 17 th of June in 
the same year The bird was in full plumage, and has since 
been placed in the Norwich Museum 
Ernee outside the British Islands — The breeding home of this 
species is m the Kargins Steppes and Central Asia, whence it 
wanders in winter down the east coast of Africa to the Cape 
and Damara Land It is at the same time of yeaT a visitor to 
western India, but is apparently a very rare bird there It 
jasits the Caspian and Palestine on its migrations, and has also 
been captured in the Indian Ocean far out at sea Besides the 
British example the species has also been taken m Heligoland, 
as "ell as in Italy 

Hfchiu — In their winter home m South Afnca these Dotterels 
are described by Mr Amott and Mr Ayres as frequenting the 
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open flats and grass lands where they ire found m flocks of 
from six to twenty in number I hey run with great swiftness, 
and have much the appearance of Burchetts Courser accord 
mg to Mr Ayres, who also says tint when they rise, their 
flight resembles that of a Pratincole and they utter much the 
same stnduloits note of alarm 1 heir food consists principally 
of beetles and other small insects, on which they become very 
fat 


THE BLACK BREASTED DOTTERELS GENUS ruDrOMlA^ 
Eudrvnuas, Brehm, Vog. Deutschl p 544 (1831) 

Type, L tnorinel/us (Linn ) 

The single representative of this genus is a more heavily 
built bud than the species of /Cgiahtit and Oxyeclm but it 
has the shorter bill of the latter birds, and holds an intermediate 
position between them and the species of Ochthodromus Its 
pecul ar coloration in the full plumage and its comparatively 
shorter tarsi distinguish it and the bare part of the tibia is not 
so extended as in the genus sEg ahttt 

I TIIE DOTTEREL DUDROMUS MOR1NELLUS 

Charadnus monntllus , Linn Syst Nat 1 p ’54 (1766), See- 
bohm, Bnt B p 30 pi 26 figs 1 3 (1885) 

Eudromtas mortncllus Dresser, B Eur mi p 507 pi 526 
(1875), B O U List Bnt B p 160(1883), Saunders 
ed Yarr Bnt B 111 p 246 (1S83) id Man Bnt B p 
521 (r88g), Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Afus xxiv p 234 
Adult Hale — General colour above ashy brown streaked with 
sandy buff the feathers being edged with this colour wing 
coverts like the back and edged with sandybuff bastard 
wing pnmary-coverts and quills dusky brown the first pri 
mary with a white shaft and white outer web, rest of the 
primaries blackish along the outer web and at the ends the 
secondaries fringed with whitish the innermost edged with 
sandy buff, and resembling the back crown of head blackish 
brown slightly varied with sandy buff margins to the feathers , 
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base of forehead and lores white, mottled with black spots; 
a broad white eyebrow, extending as far back as the sides of 
the nape; sides of face and ear coverts white, spotted and 
streaked with dusky brown, the ear coverts brown along the 
upper and hinder margin; throat white, with dusky streaks 
on the lower throat ; sides of neck and a broad band across 
the fore-neck light ashy-brown, marked with sandy buff, and 
bordered on its lower edge by a narrow band of black, this 
black band followed by a band of white across the chest ; 
breast and sides of the body orange-chestnut ; centre of breast 
and upper abdomen black ; lower abdomen, thighs, and under 
tail-coverts pure white; axillaries, under wing-coverts, and 
quill-lining pale smoky grey ; bill blackish ; legs brownish- 
green; toes blackish grey ; iris brown. Total length, 8-5 
inches ; cutmenj 0*75; wing, 5*8 ; tail,* a - 5 ; tarsus, 1*4. 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but not quite so brightly 
coloured, and the black patch on the abdomen less developed 

It is generally said that the female Dotterel is the brighter 
of the two. I cannot find this fact borne out by our series in 
the British Museum, and in the pair procured by Mr. Ogilvie- 
Grant in Ross shire, the male was distinctly richer in colour 
than the female. 

■Winter Plaurnge.— Wants the black on the abdomen, and also 
the chest-bands. The colour of the upper plumage is like 
that of summer, except that the 'head is not so black, 
being brown, with sandy-buff streaks; th*e sides of the face 
ashy fubous, streaked with dark brown , the chin white; throat 
ashy brown, streaked with dusky brown, with a faintly indicated 
hand of white on the chest ; remainder of under surface of 
body Isabel line-white, with a sandy buff tinge on the sides oi 
the body. 

YoMjBtrda.' — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults, 
but distinguished by having the mantle blackish brown, with 
whitish edgings to the feathers; the throat and under parts 
washed with ochrcous buff. 

Betuiaft. — Black above, mottled with spots of rufous or 
sandy buff; head patterned with black, with a conspicuous 
ttinte forehead and eyebrow, with a black lOral streak, and a 
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line of black down the centre of the forehead, round the 
back of the head a creamy white band 

Range in Great Britain —The Dotterel still breeds in the 
mountainous portions of the north of England and Scotland 
but undoubtedly in decreasing numbers It passes north 
ward in spring and affects the higher ground on its way north 
but does not nest anywhere south of Cumberland It is a very 
rare bud in Woles and on the western coasts of England and 
Scotland as well as in Ireland On its journey south tn autumn, 
the Dotterel is sometimes shot on the sea coast but the birds then 
met with are principally young ones, and that the species occa 
sionally stays w ith us somewhat late on the autumn migration, 
is proved by an immature bird in the British Museum, pre- 
sented by the Hon W Edwardes, who shot it in Pembroke- 
shire on the 23 rd of November 

Range outside tie British islands — The Dotterel breeds on the 
high fells of Scandinavia and also on the tundras of Russia 
Siberia, and Nova) a ZemJya as well as on certain of the high 
lands of Central Europe and Central and Eastern Siberia 
In winter it visits Persiaand the countries of the Mediterranean. 

Hahlti — The Dotterel migrates somewhat late in the season 
arriving at its northern haunts at the end of April or the begin 
mngof May Small flocks arrive at these times and for about 
n fortnight, accord ng to the notes of the late Mr Hcysham 
the birds frequented the fallows and barren pasture grounds, 
retiring later to the higher ground near the tops of the moun 
tarns to breed They arc very tame birds, and the name of 
"Dotterel is supposed to have been acquired from the 
, foolish confidence with which they would allow a fowler to 
approach and capture them with a net Even m their winter 
quarters, the Dotterels are rcmarkabl) time and Canon 
instram relates how he found them in hrge flocks on the 
steppe-lands of Palestine, when they ran almost under the 
very feet of the horses 

Phe altitude 3t which the nest of the Dotterel is placed, 
renders the taking of the nest by no means an easy matter 
Mr 1-rank Nicholson has for many jears studied the Dot 
tercl on the high Cumberland mountains and has taken 
uvtnj nests there while Mr Oglvic Giant and some brother 
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naturalists have found the nest in Banffshire. Colonel Feilden 
describes the ways of the female bird at her nest. They are 
very similar to those of the Grey Plover, and, as long as he was 
near the nest, the bird flew from place to place around him, 
but i\ hen he had gone farther off she “ alighted on a hummock, 
looked round, ran along the narrow paths for some distance, 
when she again mounted a hummock to make further observa- 
tions, and, after passing backwards and forwards in a similar 
manner, finally stood still at the nest, and settled down on the 
eggs." She allowed hvm to approach very closely hefote leaving 
them, when she fluttered off, as if wounded, remaining at no 
great distance, constantly uttering her plaintive note. 

Ke&t. — None, the eggs being deposited in a hollow in the 
mossy ground. 

Site*— T hree in number. Ground-colour greyish stcme- 
colour or light clay-brown, with a tinge of olive or greenish op 
some eggs. The spots and blotches, most of which are con- 
fluent, are mainly collected at the larger end of the eggs. In 
the midst of the black markings a reddish shade is often seen, 
but the underling spots of purplish-grey are scarcely per- 
ceptible. Axis, i * 5 5—1*7 inches; diam , it. 


THE SHARP-TAILED DOTTERELS. GENUS OXYECHUS. 

'0\)tchus t Reichenb. Av. Syst. Nat. p xvui (1852). 

Type, O . tociferus (Linn.). 

The members of this genus differ from the other Dotterels 
? having a very long and wedge shaped tad, which is more 
n 1 t ^ I en £th of the wings. There are four species of 
utyttAiw known, one of them being the well-known “Kill deer” 
otterel of North America, while the other three, O. tricollaris, 
u ' w/wtafut, and O.forbesi, are all African. 


L THE KILL-DEER DOTTEREL. OXYECHUS VOCXFERUS. 

Charadrius voaferus, Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 253 (1766); See- 
bohtn, Brit B. iii. p. 2 S, pi 26 (1885). 

voci/era, B. O. U. List Bnt. B. p. 120 (1883) 5 Saun- 
ters, ed. Yarr. Bnt. B. iv. p 266 (1883) ; id. Man. Bnt B. 
kiJSwi, <Zd,. Yvg. Yn'/i. 'xxi . 

w y t eft us tva/erus, Sharpe, Cat. B. Bnt. Mus xxn. p.242 (189G). 
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Adah Kale — General colour above dark brown, the l<ntr 
hack , rump, and upper tail coierts light cinnamon rujous , lesser 
and medtan wing-coverts like the back, the greater co\erts 
darker brown, broadly tipped with white, forming a wmg 
band , primary co\ erts and quills blackish with white Fringes 
or tips , the long primaries white on the inner web till near 
the ends, which are blackish brown , the first four primaries 
n ith a white mark along the skate at a short distance from the 
tip , the rest of the primaries with a white mark before the 
end of the outer web, the secondaries blackish, white at the 
base, on the inner web, and along the tip, the white increasing 
on the inner secondaries and the black decreasing to a spot 
on the outer web, and finally disappearing altogether on the 
interior quills , the long innermost secondaries like the back, 
the outer ones light ashy brown dark brown along the outer 
web, the tip of which is white , outer tail feathers cinnamon 
‘ rufous , broadly tipped with white, before which js a sub- 
terminal bar of black , crown of head dark brown, separated 
from the mantle by a black collar, forehead white, with a 
black bar behind , a broad white eyebrow, under surface of 
body white, with a broad black collar across the fore-necl, 
uniting to the collar round the hind neck , this black collar 
succeeded by a narrower collar of white, and again on the 
chest by a second black collar , bill black , feet pale pinkish 
or pale greyish yellow, ins dark brown, eyelid onngeredor 
scarlet Total length, 9 inches, culmen, 085, wmg, 80, 
tail, 3 8 , tarsus 1 3 
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jiasge rotsifa the British isUad3 — -This species is found gener 
ally over temperate North America in summer, migrating south 
m winter to Central America and the Antilles, and passing to 
South America as far as Peru and Chili 
Hablta —The common name of the Kill deer Plover is dem ed 
from its note, hldctr or hildet Mr D G Elliott, in his recently 
published work on " North American Shore Birds,” writes “It 
passes nearly all its time on the ground, walks and runs with 
rase and considerable grace, and is constantly in motion, utter 
mg its plaintive cry, which resembles syllables which form its 
tuual name It likes to Unger around pools and the banks of 
streams, and feeds upon worms insects, larvce, and small crus 
ticca, and is often sedn running oi er ploughed ground in search 
of whatever insects may have been disclosed in the upturned 
soil W hile usually rather tame and gentle, it nevertheless re 
scots man’s appearance on its territory, and continually utters 
its complaining note, running before him, stopping to take 
observations, or flying short distances When on -the wing it is 
a beautiful object, the dear, harmonious contrasting colours ol 
its plumage making it very attractive to watch, as on firm wings 
it circles around in easy flight In autumn it is often most 
numerous near the sea shore, but I do not remember ever to 
have seen it actually on the beach Walking quietly over the 
meadows or fields thinking nothing of birds, and none being 
in sight one is often startled by this Plover rising suddenly from 
atniost btneath one s feet, with frequent repetitions of its shrill 
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other bird within hearing that it is time to be off from that paf 
ticular locality Frequently the Kill-deer remains all Winter in 
some of the Middle States if the weather is not too severe, but 
when migrating it travels chiefly at night, often at a great height, 
announcing its presence by its clear, plaintive note sounded 
amidst the stare ” 

Neat — A depression m the ground, sometimes lined with grass. 

Eggs —Four in number, cream coloured, spotted thickly 
with blackish brown , sometimes the groundcolour is of a 
brownish drab, and the spots rather small Axis, r 5 rnch , 
diam ,115 

THE SAND PLOVERS GENUS XGIALITIS. 
jEginhhs, Boie, Isis, 1 823, p 558. 

Type, sE hiatuola (Linn ) 

The species of this genus are of small size, cosmopolitan in 
their range, and most of them decorated with a black frontal 
band The characters of the genus sEgialttis are the same 
as those of Oxyechus, excepting that the tail is shorter and 
more square and is not equal to half of the wing in 
length Eighteen species are known, some of them breeding 
m the high north of both hemispheres, while many are quite 
tropical in thetr habitat As a rule, however, the Sand Plovers 
are migratory birds, and leave their breeding grounds in 
autumn 

I THE RINGED SAND PLOVER /EGIALITIS HIATICOLA 
Charadrms h*at\fula, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 253 (1766}, Mac 
gill Brit B rv p 116(1850) 

sEgtahtis htaticula, Dresser, B Eur vit p 467.pl 525(1876), 
B O U List Brit B p 159(1883), Saunders, ed Yarr 
Brit B m p 357 (1883), id Man Brit B p 523(1889), 
Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xx (1891) 

Charadnui hiaiicula major, Seebohm, Hist Br B 111 p 20 
(1885) 

/ Egtalihs hiaticela , Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xxiv p 256 
{Plait LX XVI II) 

Adult Malt — General colour above light brown , wing coverts 
like the back, the greater senes tipped with white, quiJJs brown, 
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the primaries dark brown on the outer webs and round the tips, 
with more or less white towards the base of the inner webs , the 
shafts white, increasing jn extent on the inner ones, and form 
mg a distinct patch on the outer web , the inner secondaries 
pure white, the innermost long secondaries brown like the 
hack , lateral upper tail coverts white, the centre ones brow n, 
like the back , tail feathers pale brown, tipped with white, with 
a sub-terminal black bar, tbe white increasing towards the outer 
feathers, the penultimate one being white with a pale brown 
inner web and a narrow black sub-terminal bar , the outer 
most tail feather pure white , crown of head pale brown, separ 
ated from the white frontal band by a broad band of black , a 
narrow line across the base of the forehead , lores, sides of 
face, and eai-co\erts black, With a narrow white stripe from 
abo\e the fore part of the eye to above the ear-coverts, cheeks 
and sides of neck white, continued tn a collar round the hind 
neck, followed by an. dl-dehcied blackish, collar across the upper 
mantle , under surface of body pure white, with a black collar 
across the fore-neck, widening on the sides of the chest , under 
wing-coverts and axillartes white, the lower primary -coverts pale 
ashy like the quill lining , bill black at the end, orange for the 
rest of its extent , feet orange , claws black , ms brown. Total 
length, 7 inches , oilmen, o 7 , wing, 5 r , tail, z 3 , tarsus, 
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separated it as a distinct race under the mme of Al major, but 
I have found that the size of individuals in this species varies 
greatly, and that it is impossible to recognise this larger race as 
disttnct Small specimens of Ringed Sand Plov ers often occur 
on our southern coasts, and arc, doubtless, migrants from the 
continent of Europe 

Range outside the British Islands — The present species IS Spread 
over Europe generally, and extends very far north, having been 
found on Jan Mayen and to the north of Spitsbergen, white it 
also occurs in Greenland up to 70° N lat , and in Cumberland 
Gulf on the opposite coast of America It extends eastward 
as Far as Lake Baikal, and breeds rarely in Turkestan Strag 
glers are found in North western India, but the bulk of the 
individuals which migrate from northern latitudes visit Africa 
during our winter, and range even to the Cape of Good Hope 
Occasional instances have been noted of the occurrences of 
the Ringed Sand Plover m America, but a single record for 
Australia is not reliable 

Habits — A common local name for this species is the " Sand 
Ijark, but near Sidlcsham and Pagham, in my younger days, 
the favourite name was “Wide 1 wake/ and the local gunners 
called this bind by the Jitter name on account of its exceed 
mg wariness, and that this is its true quality must have been 
experienced by anyone who Ins tried to approach the bird in 
autumn During the breeding season they are more easily 
obtained, on account of the great solicitude they evince for 
their nest, and more particularly for their joung Although in 
August and September they may be seen feeding on the 
mudflats, either singly or 111 purs, they arc often in company 
m flocks of Dunlins, espcciall) when the latter resort to the 
sea beach to rest during the time lb it the tide in the harbour is 
full On these occasions if the collector tries to stalk the 
Dunlins he will sec the flock engaged in quietly preening their 
feathers or dozing away the time until the tide recedes and 
the mud flats are uncovered Should he come too near, the 
first sign of movement will be the active running of a little 
“ \\ ide-a wake,” who trots about near the quiescent Dunlins, 
uttering at times Jus piping note of alarm, and as a rule be sue 
cceda m arousing a whole flock, and leading them out tosci 
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Awa> theyfly, a little black band, just skimming the waves, with 
the Sand Plover well ahead, and guiding them to a safer rest 
mg place a little farther down the coast I have known this 
occur so often that the “ Wide a wake ” was never a great 
bour*™ 6 US m sh00tln S days T a gbam Har 

The habits of the species at the nesting season have 
been well described by “The Son of the Marshes” “No 
ira that I am acquainted with shows more anxiety for its 
eggs and young than the bird under notice It is this ex 
reine anxiety that betrays their presence , jou hear a plaintive 
'histle, and the bird flits m front of you, settles down, and 
f‘ pes . There it is, there it is, you can see it as plainly as if 
t U * n y° ur band It runs a jard or two away, then 

turns and comes towards you as if it meant to run close up to 
your teet , stops short, looks at you intently, with its full dark 
)es, and pipes softly, as if to say, ‘Don't come any nearer' 

, " e “°i * or "e feci inclined to see some perfect acting on 
thu proficient little creature’s part 

There it goes, one leg broken and a wing tipped , now both 
. JP are cn PPkd> an< * Jt tries to raise its useless wings, but ail 
o no purpose , it drops on its breast, throws its head, with the 
}es half closed, as much as to say ‘ I’m done for ’ Nothing 
the kind, it scuffles out of sight somehow, and you pass on 
esently you see a wounded bird trjing to keep from falling , 
is no use, for the poor creature drops, spreads out its tail 
» v,n gs» as some species do at the last gasp, and lies there, 

. a PP earance dead It is nothing but sheer humbug the 
_ e 0 ' lt i °n a near approach the bird shoots up and avvaj, 

1 png in the most cheerful and contented manner these 
awi SU f lm3t 1 artS ^ ave on ty been gone through to lure you 
fact k™ 111 tae v,clnit y of its eggs or young You might, in 
of * fading over a nestling and not see it unless the toe 
>our boot caused the tiny creature to move from where it 
a squatted, when the young are alarmed they scatter out ” 
thc Ke8t -7 None ’ as a ru ^ e> being merely a hollow scooped m 
mt Sa , ’ though sometimes the bird takes advantage of a 
iii h ? e P ression Colonel Feilden has recorded an instance 
n mm* the nest was lined with the green fleshy leaves and 
stem, of AlnpUx hltlrahs 
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Egg* — Four m number, pear shaped, and of a cream) buff to 
a cla) -coloured ground, with small blackish spots and lines, 
sometimes forming small blotches near the larger end of the 
egg, the under!) mg spots purplish gre), >ery small and 
scarcely visible Axis, 13-15, dnm , o 9-51 05 

Mr Robert Read sa)s that lie has noticed that the eggs 
of this bird vary considerably m the ground-colour, accord 
ing to locality, those laid on the dark pebbles near inland 
lakes and risers being much duller than those laid on the 
bright )cllow sea sand. As far as my experience goes, the 
eggs, though laid in a sand) hollow, arc general!) surroundid 
by pebbly beach, man) of the stones of which so nearl) re 
scmble the eggs thcmscHes as to make the latter very diffi 
cult to find 

II THE LITTLE RINCED StVD PLOVER £GIALITIS Dl/BIA 

Char a dr iu: duhtus, Scop Del. Faun et Tlor Insubr 11 p 93 
(1786) 

Charadnus minor (W &. M), Macgill Bnt B i\ p 12S 
(*850) , Scebohm, Brit B 111 p 16(1885) 

/Egiahli: atromeus (Gm ), Dresser, B Eur 111 p 491, pi 524 
(1876), B O U List Bnt B p 159 (1883) , Saunders, 
cd Yarrell’s Bnt B m p 262 (1883), id Min Bnt B 
p 525 (1889), Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part \xx (*895) 
/Crtahtn dubia, Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xxiv p 263 
(1896) 

Adult ai*l« — General colour above light brown, a little darker 
on the rump and central upper tail-coverts , sides of rump 
and lateral upper tad co\ erts pure white , wing coverts like the 
back, the feathers round the bend of the wing darker brown , 
primary quills blackish, mternallybghter brow n, with dark shafts 
to all the primaries except the first, which is white , secondanes 
dusky, lighter and more ashy brown internally, inner secondanes 
smoky brown, with a good deal of white on both webs, the long 
inner secondaries like the back, tail feathersashy brown, tipped 
with white, and with a broad sub terminal black bar, the outer 
feathers more distinctly edged with white, the two outermost 
almost entirely white, with a black patch on the inner web cor 
responding to the sub-terminal bar on the rest of the feathers, 
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base oF forehead, lores, feathers abo\e and below the e>c, and 
ear-coverts black, a broad frontal band of white, followed by 
another band of black above the eye, which is again succeeded 
by another black line, which widens out above the eye and 
forms a distinct eyebrow , hinder crown as far as the nape 
ashy brown , round the neck a broad white collar, continuous 
with the white throat, and followed by abroad band of black on 
the lower hind neck, continued Tight across the fore-ncck, and 
widening out on the sides, cheeks, throat, and undef surface 
of body pure white, including the under wing-coverts and axil 
lanes, bill dusky black, feet flesh-colour, ins dusky brown, 
run round the eye bright yellow Total, 6 8 inches , oilmen, 
o 6 , wing, 4 6, tail, a 35 , tarsus, 1 o, middle toe and claw, 
oS 

Adult Temate —Similar to the male, but with the markings 
not so well developed, especially the black markings of the 
face and the bands on the hmd neck and fore-neck, the latter 
being much mixed with brown, bill black; feet pale flesh* 
colour, iris dark brown, nng round the eye bright yellow 
Total length, 6 5 inches , wing, 4 6 

Young —Differs from the adult in wanting the black on the 
head as well as the black collars on the mantle and fore-neck 
The general tone of the plumage is more rufescent than in the 
adults, and the whole of the upper surface is varied with wavy 
lines of pale sandy buff, before which a sub-tcrmvnal dusky bar , 
the forehead is pale sandy buff, ear-coverts dusky blackish The 
collar on the fore-neck is composed of brown feathers, generally 
with a tinge of sandy buff on the throat The black markings on 
the head and the black collars are gamed by a moult m the 
following spring There appears to me to be also a change of 
feather, especially on the neck-collar 

Characters.- — The Little Ringed Sand Plover is a decidedly 
smaller bird than the Ringed Satid Plover (s£ hiattcola), and 
has a black bill with only a little yellow on the base of the lower 
mandible The wmg does not exceed five inches in length It 
can also be distinguished by the white shaft being found only on 
ifo first primary This last character will serve to denote ther 
species at all ages 

Range in Great Britain — A tare visitor, of which Mr Howard 

M 2 
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Saunders onlyadmits five occurrences to be authentic, most of 
the specimens referred to this species proving to belong to the 
small race of the Common Ringed Sand Plover which visits our 
southern coasts The five specimens above alluded to are as 
follows — One m the collection of the late Mr Doubleday, from 
Shoreham, in Sussex, a second in Mr Borrers collection, from 
Chichester Harbour, a third in the collection of the late Mr 
Rodd, from Tresco, m the Sally Islands , and two young spect 
mens sh'ot by Mr Mitford and Mr J E Hartmg at Kingsbury 
Reservoir Mr Borrer s specimen was procured in May, but 
the others have occurred m August and October A sixth 
specimen is in the Seebohm collection in the British Museum, 
being an adult female killed by Mr H Rogers at Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight, m August 

JUogo outside the British Islands— -The Little Ringed Sand 
Plover is distributed over the greater part of the Old World, 
nesting in the temperate parts of Europe and Asia, and winter 
mg m Africa, the Indian Peninsula, and the Malayan Archi 
pelago, extending even to New Guinea and the Islands of the 
Bismarck Archipelago The speaes has been obtained in the 
Frnroes, and even m Iceland , and it breeds sparingly in Scan 
dinavia, but plentifully in Germany and Poland in suitable 
places, as well as in certain parts of Prance and the Medi 
terranean countries It has been said to occur accidentally in 
North America 

Habits, — According to Mr Seebohm, the Little Ringed Sand 
Plover prefers the banks of rivers and inland sheets of water to 
the sea shore On the latter it seems to be rarely met with It 
delights in the sandy beds of mers, especially those which are 
shallow and contain many sand banks and dry pebbly stretches, 
where it can find its food and rear its young He found it not 
uncommon on the banks of a half dried up river in Asia Minor, 
between Smyrna and the site of the ancient Sardis It is found 
far inland, and occasionally frequents fallows and sandy plains 
at a considerable distance from water In its habits it very 
closely resembles its congener, the Ringed Sind Tloier I ike 
\hat species, it is usually seen running hither and thither on the 
sands, close to the edge of the water, now and then taking short 
flights just abo\e the ground, or standing motionless for a fen 
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moments It is rather more shy than its larger illy, and talcs 
wing more readih In its flight it is very similar to the Ringed 
Sand Plover, hut its notes are very different from that of its near 
allies Its ordinary call note is a loud, clear, plaintive, and 
monotonous pee, almost lengthened into two syllables When 
alarmed the note is pronounced much shorter, and repeated 
more rapidly , and m spring it is uttered still more rapidly so 
as to become continuous, especially at the close of its love 
song, when it becomes a trill * 

Mr Dixon says that, in Algeria, he has seen the male soaring 
into the air like a lark, and flying about for a considerable 
time, uttering his peculiar love-song soaring higher and 
higher above the sandy wastes, and then gradually descending 
again 

Nest— None, being merely a little cavity in the sand, with a 
slight lining Mr Robert Read writes to me “Although 
the species breeds sparingly in Sweden, 1 was fortunate 
enough to discover two nests there in June, 1894 Both were 
in small patches of shingle on islands in a large fresh water 
lake In the first case the bird flew off as out boat ap 
proached the island, and I found the nest with four fresh eggs 
In the second instance I saw the bird running off just as the 
boat touched the shore, and I found the nest with four eggs 
about a week incubated In both cases the slight hollows m 
the shingle, which did duty for nests, were lined with dried 
grass, sticks, and stalks, which is very unusual with /L 
htahtolt The latter, when an intruder is in the vicinity 
of its nest, usually keeps not far off uttering a monotonous, 
plaintive whistle, but in neither of the above instances did 
I bear any note of the birds after they left the nest ” 

— Four in number, pear shaped, and laid point to 
point The ground-colour is chy buff to a sort of greenish 
grey The blackish markings are similar in character to those of 
sL htaticola, and the underlying spots are just as indistinct 
The si?e of the egg is considerably smaller than that of the 
eggs of the Ringed Sand Plover Axis, 1 1-1 25 inch , diam , 

0S-0 9 
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JIl THE KENTISH S\ND PLOVER EGIMITIS ALEKANDRINA 
Charadnus akxatidnnus, Lmn Syst Nat i p 258(1766) 
Charadnus eanttanus (Lath ) Macgill Brit B iv p 125(1852), 
Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 25, pi 26, figs 7-9 (1885) 
Algtahiis eanlmnus Dresser, B Eur vu p 4 S3 pi 523 
(1S76), B O U List Brit B p 158 (1883), Saunders, 
ed Yarrells Brit B tu p 267(1883), id Man Brit B 
p 527(1889) Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xxx (1895) 
sEgiafitts aUxandnna, Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus \xiv p 275 
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Adult Female —Similar to the male, but with less rufous on 
the head, this being represented by a tinge over the eye and 
round the nape, the black band on the fore part of the crown 
absent, the black patch on each side of the chest represented 
bj a brown patch with a rufous tinge Total length, 6 5 inches , 
oilmen, o 7 , wing, 43, tail, 19, tarsus, 1 1 
Adult In Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage 
in the entire absence of bright rufous on the head, and the 
black markings on the face and sides of the breast are also 
not developed The bead \s like the back , the forehead 
and eyebrow are white the lores dusky, and there is always a 
more or less distinct white collar united to the two sides of the 
neck 

Young Birds in First Winter Plumage — Only differ from the 
adults in having the whole upper surface distinctly marked 
with pale edges to the feathers 

Characters — The Kentish Sand Plover may be recognised at 
all ages by its black legs and feet The crown of the head 
m the adult birds is rufous as well as the nape , round the 
hind neck is a white collar On the sides of the breast is a 
black patch which does not meet across the fore neck to form 
a collar In the young birds the black legs and white collar on 
the hind neck are the best characteristics 
Eange in Great Britain — The present species is a migrant to 
England, especially to the south eastern counties, amving in 
April, and leaving at the end of September It has also been 
obtained on the east coast in October , but as Mr Howard 
Saunders points out such birds are probably migrants from the 
Continent It it chiefly known as an inhabitant of the shingly 
beaches of Kent and Sussex, but ts much less plentiful now than 
formerly It has been met with, on rare occasions in Devon 
shire and Cornwall and is a very scarce visitor to Ireland It 
is plentiful, however, on some of the Channel Islands 

Bangs outside the Bntish Islands — The Kentish Sand Plover is 
spread over the greater part of the Old World, but does not 
range very far north, being rare in the Baltic but more com 
mon m Denmark and the Netherlands it has occurred once 
in Norway, but is found regularly in South Sweden In France, 
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Spam, and the Mediterranean countries it is found in suitable 
localities, both inland and near the sea shore, and it extends 
eastwards through Central Asia to China and Japan It winters 
in Africa, India, and the Malayan countries as far as Australia 
Some of the African and Indian birds ate smaller than our 
ordinary Kentish Sand Plover and hare been separated by Mr 
Seebohm as tumulus 1 he Chinese form of this Sand Plo\ er 

is usually found to have pale legs, and has e been described as a 
distinct species, JE dealbalus, but after careful stud) of both 
of these forms, I have come to the conclusion that they cannot 
be separated from sE alevandrina 
JUblit — Before the enclosure of the harbours at Romney and 
Pagham, I made the acquaintance of the Kentish Sand Plovers 
in considerable numbers. At Pagham they were always rare, 
and I only collected single specimens, mostly immature birds , 
and m this part of Sussex I never found it breeding Ih the 
neighbourhood of Romney, how e\ er, and along the I y dd beach 
to Dungeness, and thence to Rye, I have often met with the 
species, and a certain number still breed in this district, though 
their numbers have been decreased by the real of collectors, 
and the artillery practice, now indulged in, must have disturbed 
them and the Stone-Curlews not a little 
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The nestlings themselves are adepts at hiding ther mottled 
plumage closely resembling the variegation of their stony sur 
roundings If the observer walks erect the chances of dis 
covering the nestlings are small indeed, even if he knows that 
the little ones aie running away from him , for it is almost impos 
siblc to pcrcme them above I have however, captured several 
nestlings by resting my head on the shingle, when the little crea 
tures become distinctly vistble against the sky line, as they run 
along with wonderful swiftness for such tiny objects I could 
never bring myself to kill any of these fluffy little balls of down, 
with their great dark ejes and abnormally long legs , and later 
in the autumn I have been rewarded by seeing flocks of Ken 
tish Sand Plovers feeding on the green herbage which skirts the 
harbours after the tide has receded I once saw, from behind 
my shelter of a mud bank, more than forty of these pretty birds 
feed ng on the green moss near Romney Hoy, and a more in 
terming sight can scarcely be imagined 
»c*t.^-None, the eggs being bid m a little depression of fine 
sand, occasionally the hollow being deep enough for the eggs 
to stand almost upright , they have also been found on heaps 
of sea weed 

Mr Robert Read sends rae a note on his experiences — 
The eggs of the Kentish Sand Plover are, m my opinion the 
most difficult eggs of any of the Plover family to discover, at all 
events in this country \\ lthout watching the bird and mark 
jlj® it down on to its nest it is impossible to find the eggs 
Once after watching a bird through my field glasses for more 
than three hours, 1 at length discovered a tiny fluffy j oung 
< J n ® cttmchwp amongst the shingle and only with the greatest 
tlfhcult) distinguishable from its surroundings Later on 1 
was fortunate enough, after only about fifteen minutes’ watch 
mg to discover a second nest with three fresh eggs They 
i ^ 0n ^ KLre Single without the slightest pretence of 
ollow, much less of a nest, and so closely did their ground 
Z? 0U J. an d markings assimilate to the colour and weather 
mol markings on the pebbles that even when standing 
m six feet of them, if one took one’s eyes off for a moment, 
a Ter} care ^ scrut, ny before they could be again 
1 have never known more than three eggs to be 
mund uv one nest 
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Eggs — Three or four in number (usually three), pear shiprd, 
and hid point to point In character the eggs are very similar 
to most of the Ringed Sand Plovers, at least as regards the 
ground colour The black markings are, however, much more 
plentiful, forming larger blotches, and they are also more 
eaually distributed over the egg Axis, i 2-x 4 inch , dnm , 
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THE LAPWINGS GENUS VANELLUS 
Vantllus t Brisson, Orn v p 94 (1760) 

Type, V vanellus (Linn ) 

The Lapwings belong to a section of the Plovers lmvhich 
the wings are not long and pointed as in those species which 
we have been last considering, but ate very broad and rounded, 
the secondaries, m flight, being nearly as long as the primaries 
These birds have, in consequence, a much slower and more 
heavy mode of flight than the pointed winged Golden Plover or 
the Sand Plovers The present genus contains but a single 
species, which is remarkable for its long and recurved crest of 
narrow pointed plumes, but it has no spur cm the wing or 
wattle on the face, like so many of the tropical Crested Plovers 

r THE LAPWING OR PEEWIT VANELLUS VANELLUS 
Tnnga vanellus, Linn Syst Nat i p 24S (1766) 

Vtuielhts ert status, IV &, M , Micgill Brit B iv p 133(1852). 

Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 57 (18 85) 

Vanellus vulgaris, Bechst , Dresser, B Eur vn p 545,0] 5^1 
(1875) , B O U List Brit B p 161 (1883), Saunders, ed 
YarrellsBnt B in p 283(1883),^ Man Brit B p 539 
(1889) , Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part xix (1891) 
Vanellus zanellus, Sharpe, Git B But Mu 5 xxiv p 166 
(^ 96 ) 

{Plate LXXIX ) 

Adah Half —General colour above glossy olive green, the 
scapulars purple at their tips , wing coverts glossy steel blue, 
with a greenish shade, more conspicuous on the median series, 
quills black, the primaries with a sub terminal patch of ashy 
white, the secondaries white at the base of the inner web, the 
innermost secondaries glossy green , lower back and rump 
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dusky brown the latter slightly glossed with green , upper 
tail-coverts cinnamon rufous, base of tail white, terminal half 
black, the feathers being slightly tipped with white, the black 
band decreasing in extent towards the outer feathers, which are 
entirely white, excepting a black patch on the inner web 
crown black, with a slight greenish gloss and ornamented w ith 
an occipital crest of elongated plumes, lores fore part of 
cheeks, entire throat, and fore-neck black, with a slight green 
ish gloss , eyebrow, sides of face, sides of neck, and hind neck 
as far as the occiput dull white, the eyebrow mottled with black 
abo\ e the eye, and below the latter a narrow streak of black 
extending along the upper edge of the ear cov erts , hind neck 
si ghtly washed with brown, the lower sides of the neck metal 
lie green, extending down the sides of the fore-neck, remainder 
of under surface of body, from the fore neck downwards pure 
white, including the under wing coverts and axillanes, the 
coverts on the outside of the wing as well as the lower primary 
coverts black, like the quill lining , under tail coverts light cm 
namon , bill black , feet clear fleshy red , ins brown Total 
length, 13 inches, culmen, 1 , wing, 8 8, tail, 4 2 , tarsus, 1 7 

Adult Female— Similar to the male in colour, but the crest 
not so long, and the black on the throat not developed so 
soon Total length, 1 1 inches , culmen, 1 1 , wing, 8 5 , tail, 
3 8 , tarsus, 1 6 

Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage in having 
the throat white and the head brown, with the crest shorter, 
across the fore neck a very broad band of black, feathers of 
the upper surface with fulvous edgings, which gradually wear 
off 

Young — Coloured like the adults, but having all the feathers 
of the upper surface edged with sand) buff including the wing 
coverts and secondaries, the scapulars with a little purplish 
gloss, the crest very short , the ejebrow and sides of face and 
throat washed with sandy buff, with black marks before the 
e)e on the fore part of the cheeks, and upper line of the ear 

coverts 

Eange tn Great Britain — The Lapwing Is found everywhere 
throughout our islands and while diminishing m some locih 
ties owing to the increase of drainage and cultivation and the 
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Keat. — Generally placed m a natural hole or depression, 
such as the footprint of a horse or cow, but sometimes a 
tussock of grass may be selected Of actual nest there is 
scarcely any, but a slight lining of grass or heather is some 
times made 

Eggs- — Usually four, but on \ery rare occasions five have 
been found Mr Seebohm gives one instance of a clutch of 
five having been obtained by the Rev H A Macpherson , 
while, as will be seen below, Mr Robert Read records a similar 
occurrence The latter gentleman writes “Although the eggs 
of this bird are taken in such enormous numbers, 1 have never 
but once known five eggs to be taken in one nest. This was 
in Northumberland I have found the Peewit breeding quite 
dose to London at Baling Near Glasgow I obtained a set of 
three eggs with the heavy markings at the small end, an unusual 
variety of this birds eggs In autumn quite close to Glasgow, I 
have counted about 8,000 Peesneeps in one field The ground 
colour of the Lapwings egg varies extremely, from dusky olive 
or greenish brown to dark clay colour or clay brown with black 
blotches and smaller spots distributed over the egg, the larger 
blotches congregating near the larger end The underlying 
spots are of a dark purplish grey Axis, 1 75-1 9 inch, diam , 
1 25-1 35 
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rump and upper tailcoierts pure white, as well as the basal 
two thirds of the tail, which is tipped with white, before which 
is a broad band of black, gradually diminishing m size towards 
the outer feathers, and entirely disappearing on the two outer 
most rectnces, which are entirely w hite , wing coverts light 
brown, a little darker than the back, the greater senes white, 
with brown bases, bastard wing, primary-coverts, and quills 
black, the secondaries pure white, the innermost light ashj 
brown like the back, forehead and a broad superciliary band en 
circling the nape, creamy white , crown of head and nape black , 
lores and a streak behind the eye black , below the e> e a line 
of white , cheeks and ear-coverts pale isabelhne brown, extend 
ing on to the sides of the neck and round the hind neck, as well 
as over the throat, lower throat, fore-neck, and breast dark ashy 
brown or stone-grey , lower breast and abdomen black, with a 
patch of chestnut on the loner abdomen , lower flanks, thighs, 
under tail-coverts, under v^ing coverts, and axillanes pure white, 
primaries black below , bill and feet black , iris dark brown 
Total length, xa inches, culmen, 13, wing, 80, tail, 35, 
tarsus, 235 
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with many other stuffed birds, which impeded the view: it was 
erroneously recorded as a Cream coloured Courser by Mr. F. S. 
Mitchell. It afterwards came into the possession of Mr. W. H. 
Doeg, when it was correctly identified, and was exhibited by 
Mr.Seebohm at a meeting of the Zoological Society of London 
on November 20 th, 18SS. Its pedigree appears to be perfectly 
satisfactory." 

Ewvga cutsidi the BriUttx i&Usds. — The principal home of this 
species is in South-eastern Russia, in the steppes of the Don, 
the Volga, and the Caucasus, as well as the Crimea. The fate 
Professor BogdanofT gives its range as the steppes of Tchcr- 
noztm, from 51 to 53* N. lat, and its eastern range as ex- 
tending to the Aralo-Caspian region and Russian bongaria, 
whence it wanders in winter to Northwestern and Western 
India, and to Arabia and North-eastern Africa. It has oc- 
curred on more than one occasion in Western Europe, having 
been hilled at least three times in Italy, as well as near Nice. 
Mr. Howard Saunders saw otic in the Cadiz Market, in Feb- 
ruary, 186S, and the late Professor Taczanowshy identified two 
adults near Lublin in the autumn of 1842. 

Hafcltt — Very little has been recorded about the liabits of this 
species. Mr. Hume gives the following note of his observations 
in Sind: “This Lapwing was often met with, chiefly in waste 
places in the immediate neighbourhood of cultivation. As a 
rule it is an upland bird ; you may see it occasionally near 
jhcels, but is most common in the neighbourhood of cultivation 
on waste and dry uplands. It keeps together in flocks of from 
twenty to one hundred, and until shot at once or twice is 
fearless and tame.” Colonel E. A Butler also gives a short 
note; “The Black sided Lapwing is very common during the 
cold weather in the neighbourhood of Deesa (farther south it is 
not so plentiful), congregating in flocks, varying in numbers 
from four or five to fifty or sixty. Like (antianus and sE. 
curontcus , it frequents open sandy and grass maidans and bare 
cultivated or uncultivated ground." 

Nest. — Apparently no details arc known of the mdification 
of this species. 

* va ’Nimk/Vi , wj vstulae 1 Vo VWst of V'.vo IseptAt 
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but the spots rather more sparsely distributed The ground 
colour is of an olive clay brown, with black spots and blotches 
Axis, 1 65-1 95 inch , dtam , 1 25-1 35 


THE TURN STONES SUB TAMILY ARENARIIN/F 

These curious little waders are distinguished bj having the 
lower half of the tarsus plated or scaled transversely, while, its 
hinder aspect is entirely reticulated There is no ‘ dertrum, 
or swelling at the end of the bill as there is in most of the 
Tlovers The nasal groove does not extend for more than half 
the length of the culmen Two species of Turn stone are 
known, our own species A interpret , being found nearly all over 
the world while the Black Turn stone (A melanoeephala) is 
only known from Western North America, where it ranges 
from Alaska to California 

THE TUPN STONES GENUS AEENAPIA 
Aremm, Bnsson, Orn v p 132(1760) 

Tjpe, A ttclerpies( Linn ) 

Tins is the single genus of the Turn stones, and therefore, 
the characters are tire same as those of the Sub-family 

I THE TURN STONE ARLNARIA INTERPReS 

Tratga interpret, Lin 11 Syst Nat 1 p 248(1766) 

Strepsilas interpret, Macgill Brit B iv p 143(1852), Dresser, 
B Eur vii p 555 pi 532 (1875) , B O U List Brit B 
p 161 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarrells Brit B nt p 289 
(r8S3>, id Min Brit B p 5 4 r (1S89) , Ldford Co! 
Fig Brit B part xiv (1890) 

Charadnus inter pres Seebohm Hist Brit B iu p 12(1885) 
Aienana interpret, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mas xxiv o 02 
(1896) 

- {Plate LW Y) 

Adult Mala in Breeding Plumage — General colour above black 
mixed with chestnut, or partly chestnut, feathers on the centre 
of the mantle , scapulars for the most part chestnut, but the 
outer ones black at the ends, or irregularly marked with black, 
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accessor) scapular plumes white , entire back below the 
mantle and rump pure white, upper tail-coverts black, the 
longer ones pure white, lesser wing-coverts blackish, the 
innermost rather broadly edged with white* as also those near 
the edge of the wing , median cov erts for the most part chest 
nut, slightly mottled with black, greater coverts blackish, 
narrowly margined and broadly tipped, with white , bastard 
wing and pri maty -coverts black, the innermost of the Litter 
with white tips, quills black with white shafts, and white 
bases to the inner primaries, the secondaries for the most part 
white, blackish towards the ends of the feathers, these black 
markings decreasing gradually towards the inner secondaries, 
some of which are pure white, the innermost secondaries 
black, mottled with chestnut, like the scipulars , tail feathers 
black with white bases, all but the centre tail feathers tipped 
with white, the black diminishing in size and forming a band 
towards the outer feathers which arc almost white, crown of 
head and hind neck white, the former streaked, the latler 
mottled with black , base of forehead and narrow frontal line 
black, followed by a band of white which unites with a broad 
eyebrow, and is extended over the ear coverts , lores white, as 
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oilmen, o 9 , wing, 6 3 , tail 2 45 , tarsus, 0 95 , middle toe 
and claw, 1 

young Birds — General colour above dusky brown all the 
feathers edged with sand) buff or rufous , wings and tail as m 
the adult , crown of head dark brown streaked with sandy 
buff, the margins of the feathers being of this colour , tail 
feathers white with a broad sub-terminal band of black, de- 
creasing in extent towards the outennost feathers, all the 
feathers tipped with sandy buff, throat and under surface of 
body white , the lower throat, fore neck, sides of neck, and 
sides of breast mottled with dusky blackish centres to the 
feathers, marking the black pattern of the adults even the 
semi lunar neck band of the adults being indicated by a broad 
crescentic band of sandy buff in the >oung 

winter Plumage of the Adult — Above nearly uniform dusky 
brown, but not showing the tawny rufous margins to the 
feathers of the upper surface, the edges being ashy brown 
The head is uniform brown, like the back, the hind neck and 
sides of neck are ashy, mottled with dusky centres to the 
feathers , sides of face brown, with more or less white on the 
ear-cot erts, the black markings on the cheeks and throat as 
in the breeding bird but the white serai lunar band on the 
sides of the neck replaced by a patch of light brown 
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north in May The return journey lasts from the end of July 
to the end of September 

- Eange outside the British Islands — The Tum Stone may be re 
gardedas a circura polar bird, for it breeds in the high north 
of both hemispheres, and wanders south in winter to the Cape 
of Good Hope, India and Ceylon, Australia, and the extreme 
south of South America It has even been supposed to nest 
in some of its southern homes, as birds have been procured in 
full breeding plumage in the Azores, and in other places w 
Maj, but these are probably non breeding birds, which remain 
in their southern homes during the whole of the summer It 
nests regularly in Denmark and in Scandinavia, and on the 
Baltic coasts 

Halit* — -This handsome little Plover is by no means shy, 
and, m autumn, the young birds maybe approached within easy 
distance of observation I hate often seen them at this latter 
period of the year resting, at full tide, on the green herbage 
just beyond the high water mark m some of our southern 
harbours When sitting on the shingle, however, their 
plumage so completely harmonises with the surrounding stones 
that they are not discovered until they fly up, with a sharp 
note It is essentially a bird of the sea coasts, and is very 
seldom seen inland, although it is said to move across country 
in its migrations Its name of Tum stone is derived from its 
curious habit of turning over pebbles to look for the insects 
underneath, and Colonel Feilden has in his possession a slab of 
stone several inches square which he saw turned over by one 
of these birds Edward, the Banffshire naturalist, noticed 
three of them engaged upon moving the body of a fish, which, 
as they could not overturn it, they undermined, and were 
then enabled to reach the insects which were underneath 
the body Mr E W Nelson also says that the species feeds 
upon the lan se of the insects which are found upon the tens 
of thousands of seal carcases strewn about the Seal Islands 
in N \V America The call note of the Turn stone, writes 
Mr Seebohm, is a clear, loud, shrill whistle, bearing some re 
semblance to the call notes of the Golden and Grey Plovers, 
which may be represented by the syllable io or leet It has 
also a double note, which may be represented by the syllable 
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hillet, and not unfrequently the single note isjidded making 
a treble note, kit Ur keel In spring, during the breeding 
season, it is said that these notes are often so rapidly uttered 
that they form a trill 

Neat — A little hollow lined with a few dead leaves, and 
generally concealed behind a bush or under some broad leaf, 
or a tuft of herbage 

Egg* — Four in number , ground colour of a pale greenish 
grey to light clay colour and olive brown, the overlying spots 
being of a chocolate brown, in some cases generally distributed 
over the egg, but in some clustered round the larger end The 
underlying spots are distinct, and of a purplish grey Axis, 
x 5-1 7 inch, diam , x 05-x 2 


THE OYSTER CATCHERS SUB FAMILV 
KiEMATOPODINjE 

Like the Turn stones, the Oyster catchers have no swelling 
nearthetipsof the mandibles, in this respect differing from the 
True Plovers The bill is very much compressed and narrow, 
the angle of the lower mandible being very strongly marked 
and situated not far from the base of the bill, its distance from 
the tip being double that from the base of the mandible The 
tarsus is reticulated both in front and behind 


THE OYSTER CATCHErS GENUS II/OIATOrUS 
JI umatojms, Lirm Syst Nat 1 p 257(1766*) 

Type, II oslralegus (Linn ) 

There is but one genus of these curious birds, with twelve 
species They are found nearly all over the world, and are 
divided into two groups, the Pied Oyster catchers and the 
Black Oyster catchers the former being mostly northern while 
the latter are southern birds though H Mger reaches to North 
west America, and H moqutni to the Canaries and Madeira 
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I THE OYSTER CATCHER HAMATOPUS OSTRALEGUS 
Ramatopus ostralegus, Linn Sjst Nat i p 257 (1766), 
Macgill Brit B iv p 152 {1852), Dresser, B Eur 
vh p 567, pi 533 (1877) , B O U List Brit B p 162 
(18S3), Saunders ed YarrellsBnt B 111 p 294(1883), 
Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 4 (1885), Saunders, Man 
Brit B p 543 (18S9), Lilford, Col Tig Brit B part 
xn (1890) , Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 107 
(,896) 

{Plate LXXXI) 

Adult Male — General colour above glossy black , lower back, 
rump, and upper tail coverts white , wing-coverts black, the 
bastard wing feathers and the median series with white tips, 
the greater coverts pure*white, tnfh only* a little blackish 
concealed near the base, primaries black, with the greater 
part of the inner web white, except near the ends and for some 
distance parallel to the shaft, the latter with a sub-terminal 
white streak, widening into a broad white streak on the inner 
primaries, the white extending on to the outer web , second 
ancs pure white with black tips, the central ones white, the 
long inner ones black, tail white, with the terminal third 
black, forming a broad band , head all round with the entire 
throat black , under the eje a white spot, remainder of under 
surface oTbod), from the lower throat downwards, pure white , 
the feathers of the fore neck which adjoin the black throat 
being half white and half black, to correspond with the 
adjacent plumage , under wing coverts and axillanes white, 
bill vermilion, tinged with jellow as far as the end of the 
nasal groove, the attenuated part dull yellow , feet pale lake or 
purplish red, edges of the eyelids vermilion, ins crimson 
Total length, 16 inches, culmen, 2 9, wing, 79, tail, 39, 
tarsus, 1 95 

Adult Penile. — Similar to the male in plumage Total length, 
17 inches, culmen, 3 3 , wing, 10 1 , tail, 4, tarsus, 2 
Young — Browner on the back than the adults, and with 
more or less sand) brown vermiculations and margins to the 
ends of the feathers , across the middle of the throat a broad 
band of whi e , quills with a larger expanse of white, the white 
On the outer web cf the third fourth, fifth, and sixth quills 
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continuous with the white on the inner web The white band 
on the throat is lost during the first winter, disappearing 
sooner in the females than m the males 

Nestling — Clothed with down of a sandy grey colour, not 
much mottled with blaclc, of which two lines run down each 
side of the back, with a single narrow line down the rump to 
the tail, and a lateral stnpe along the low er flanks , the head 
has some irregular black stripes and patches , throat dusky 
black, remainder of under surface of body white, as also the 
edge of the wing , thighs dusky blackish As the bird in 
creases m size the plumage becomes darker, and is strongly 
barred with sandy buff tips and edges to the feathers, but the 
black dorsal patches are retained in full force for a long 
time 

Range in Great Britain — The Oyster catcher is resident with us 
throughout the year, and breeds on our northern coasts and in 
Scotland, where it ascends the rivers for some little distance 
and nests on th» rocky beds It also nests in certain parts of 
England as far south as the Scilly Islands In Ireland Mr 
R J Ussher says that it breeds on the coasts and islands of 
all the maritime counties, except, perhaps, Louth, Meath, Wick 
low, and Waterford. Mr H C Hart states that he has found 
it nesting on an island in Lough Erne 

Range outside the British Islands — The present species is found 
throughout most of the coasts of Europe from the North Cape 
to the Mediterranean, and as far east as the Valley of the Ob, 
but it ascends several large rivers of the Continent, as it docs 
the Petchora and the Ob, while it also breeds on the shores of 
inland seas, such as the Black Sea and the Caspian It is also 
found nesting on the Adriatic and about the mouth of th 
Rhone, but is principally known as a winter resident in the 
countries of the Mediterranean, and it also extends m winter 
down the Red Sea, and is said to have been met with in 
Mozambique, on the east coast of Africa, and in Senegarabia 
on the west 

Habits — The common names for the Oyster-catcher are "Sea 
Pie ” and “ Olive,” the latter being a favourite name with the 
gunners in Pagham Harbour years ago Large flocks are 
oft n seen in the autumn and winte-, generally distributed 
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over the sands as the latter are left by the receding tide 
*3 hey will also feed on the edge of the saltings along the 
margin of the tide Some which I had in confinement for 
several years were pretty ornaments to the garden but were 
always shy and never became tame while their soft feet were 
soon cut about on the hard ground in frosty weather When 
undisturbed the males were rather fond of executing a kind of 
dance with their wings expanded Although this bird may 
not feed on oysters, as its name would imply, it devours 
whelks, limpets, and small marine animals and Crustacea, as 
well as leaves and shoots of marine plants It does not eat 
the shell of the whelk, but scoops its animal out with its power 
ful bill, and m pursuit of this kind of food the Oyster-catcher 
often frequents the rocks at low tide. I have seen numbers of 
them feeding and digging into the sand when the latter is 
quite dry, doubtless probing after some hidden mollusc, and 
the birds may always be observed from the railway as it skirts 
Morecambe Bay, as they often feed at no great distance from 
the line 

Nest —Mr Seebohm writes “ A peculiarity attached to the 
identificat on of the Oyster-catcher is the number of nests it 
forms and then deserts ere making one to its liking Frequently 
several empty nests are found near the one that is tenanted, as 
though the bird had tried several times before it had been 
suited 1 he nest is merely a little hollow amongst the rough 
shingle and broken shells or in the sand about six inches 
across and about one inch deep and this is lined with little 
scraps of shells and small pebbles generally more or less 
neatly and smoothly arranged Sometimes the eggs are 
deposited in a 1 ttle hollow amongst the drifted seaweed 1 he 
eggs of this bird have been found in several extraordinary 
s tuations as for instance in a field and on the trunk of a 
felled p ne tree A nest in the British Museum was taken by 
Mr Bidwell m the Scilty Islands It is a somewhat deep 
depression in the peaty moss and the three eggs 1 e side by 
side with a number of cockle shells, one or two of which are 
also strewn about outside 

Eggs — Mr Robert Read writes to me " Like the Ringed 
Sand Plover, the Oyster catcher breeds freely along the shores 
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and on the islands both of salt and fresh water It seems as much 
at home on the plough fields 3ttd river banks in Inverness-shire 
as on the sandy shores of the Fame Islands I have found full 
sets of fresh eggs in Inverness shire as early as April 20th, and 
young birds by the middle of May The markings on the 
eggs consist sometimes of zigzag streaks, and sometimes of 
spots and blotches more or less well-defined, small specimens 
of the latter kind being difficult to distinguish from some 
varieties of the Great Plover The eggs are three in number, 
the ground-colour varying from warm clay brown to stone- 
colour and pale greenish-olive The o\erlying spots are 
blackish or dark chocolate-brown, generally distributed over 
the egg, sometimes as blotches and often in lines and scab- 
bhogs The underlying spots arc pale purplish grey, and arc 
distinctly perceptible, especially on the more lightly marked 
eggs Axis, 2 I-* 55 mche,, diam , 1 5-1 75 


THE AVOCETS AND STILTS SUB FAMILY 
HIMANTOPODIN/C 

The members of this Sub-family ha\e been associated 
together by recent students of the Charadruda , and Mr 
Seebohm has gone so far as to put the A\occt and the 
Stilt into the same genus, a conclusion with which I cannot 
agree , and it is even doubtful to my mind whether these birds 
are not sufficiently distinct from one another as to desera e being 
classed in different Sub-families There is no dertrum or 
swelling at the end of the bill which show s that they are not 
Plovers and the legs are aery long, especially m the case of 
the Stilts In the latter the bill is straight, whereas in the 
Avocets it is up-curved and awl like 

THE AVOCETS GENUS r ECU RVIP OSTRA 
Heam irostra Linn Syst Nat 1 p 256 (1766) 

Type, Jt nvocetla (I inn ) 

Four species of Avocets are known, and the genus is 
found over the temperate and tropical portions of both 
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hemispheres In addition to the op turned bill, the lower 
edge of which is flattened, the Avocets are distinguished by 
the presence of a hind toe, and by having the base of the toes 
distinctly united by a web 

I THE AVOCET RECURVIROSTRA AVOCETTA 

Rccunnrostra aiocdta , Xinn Sjst Nat 1 p 256 (1766). 
Macgill Brit B tv p 306 (1852), Dresser, B Eur vu 
P 577, pl S34 (*875), B O U List Brit B p 162 
(1883), Saunders, ed YarrellsBrit B 111 p 299(1883), 
id Man Bnt B p 545 (1889), Lilford, Col big Brit 
B part xni (1890), Sharpe, Cat 3 Brit Mus xxiv 
p 326 (1S96) 

Himantopus avocctfa, Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 74(1885; 

{Plate L \XXII ) 

Adult Male — General colour above varied with black and 
white , the upper part of the mantle and scapulars black , the 
rest of the back, rump, and upper tail coverts pure white, as 
also the outer scapulars, which form a white band on each 
side of the lateral black bands on the back , small wing coverts 
along the carpal edge of the wing white, median coverts black, 
forming a broad band down the wing, bastard wing and 
greater coverts pure white, primary coverts white with black 
tips, the inner ones pure white , outer primaries blackish with 
-white at the base, the inner ones pure white as well as the 
secondaries, the innermost secondaries blackish , tail feathers 
pale ashy grey, the outermost feathers whitish , crown of head 
black, extending in a broad line to the hind neck, lores also 
blackish, and also the feathers below the eje , sides of face and 
ear coverts, sides of neck, and entire under surface of body, in 
eluding the under wing-coverts, axtllanes, and quill lining, pure 
white , bill black , feet and toes pale blue , ins reddish brown 
Total length, 16 5 inches, culmen, 3 3 , wing, 8 6, tail, 3 , 
tarsus, 3 

Adult Female — Similar to the male in plumage Total length, 
17 inches , culmen, 3 15 , wing, 9, tail, 3 55 , tarsus 3 3 

Water Plumage — Both the old and joung birds appear tc 
hate the white of the upper parts sullied with grej.and the 
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black of the head is confined to the crown, not reaching beyond 
the nape , some specimens probably young ones, have a good 
deal of brown mixed with the black of the upper parts The 
tail is light grey in winter, and becomes pure white in 
summer 

Nestling — Ashy grey slightly mottled with dusky bars , on the 
sides of the mantle two incomplete streaks of black , a black 
streak on the middle of the rump and a black line extending 
along the sides of the body across the base of the tail , minor 
black markings are seen upon the head and on the wings , under 
surface of body yellowish white 

Rang* in Great Britain — The Avocet is now only a rare visitor 
to England, in spring and autumn, but it used to nest in former 
times in many parts of England, especially in the Humber 
district and on the coasts of Norfolk Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex, 
but it has not been known to breed, according to Mr Howard 
Saunders, since the year 1824 It has never been more than 
a casual visitor to Scotland, Ireland, or the West of England 

Range outride the British Island* — Although in many of the 
northern countries of Europe the Avocet has disappeared as a 
breeding bird as it has done in England, there ire many places 
where it nests in localities suited to its habits Thus on the 
shores of the Baltic, the Frisian Islands, and m Holland the 
eggs may still be found, as well as on the deltas of the Rhone 
and Guadalquivir Throughout the countries of the Meditcrra 
nean the bird is resident in suitable districts, becoming more 
abundant in Southern Russiaand the Caspian to Central Asia 
and thence to Dauna and Mongolia. It is also distributed 
from Egypt to Southern Africa, and breeds in many places In 
winter the Avocet visits China and the Indian Peninsula. 

mbit* — The present species is a aery handsome bird, and 
when a company is feeding together, or wheeling in flight, their 
black and white plumage renders them scry conspicuous Mr 
Seebohmsajs that, on the wing flocks have a strange appearance, 
looking like a series of black and white stripes “ Like the 
Stilt," he writes, “the Avocet haunts the margins of the water, 
running daintily along the wet shining sands or exploring the 
black mud banks in the shallow lakes. It is not particularly 
shv, but, if alarmed, will mount into the air, Us long legs 
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stretched out behind in a line with its bill, and fly round ind 
round uttering its alarm note, which resembles the syllables 
tut tut , tuit, tint* If one of the birds is wounded, its com 
panions fly round over head incessantly uttering their notes as 
if bewailing its fate At all seasons of the year the Avocet is 
sociable, and may be observed in large or small parties It is 
a very beautiful sight to watch a party of these birds when their 
nesting grounds are invaded daintily running before jou their 
brilliant plumage contrasting strongl) with the mud or sand 
Every now and then thev run a little way with up lifted wings, 
occasionally rising in the air and flying round your head utter 
mg their anxious cnes The bird wades into water as deep as 
its belly, and will even venture farther, for it swims with ease 
sitting lightly and gracefully on the water In the course of 
their wanderings over the mud flats and tide- washed sands, they 
often swim a little distance across a stretch of deep water, and, 
if pursued, will readily make use of their swimming powers to 
carry them out of danger The food of the Avocet is captured 
principally on the mud and in marshy places It is chiefly com 
posed of worms, small crustaceans and vast quantities of 
aquatic insects Their prey is searched for as the bird moves 
its long slender recurved bill from side to side across the sur 
face of the sand or mud, or in the shallows The Avocet 
never appears to probe in the soft ground with its b II, but 
always uses it in a side direction A small quantity of gravel 
is swallowed to aid digestion Sometimes the- bird captures 
the small gnats and other insects as they flutter over the water 
or flit by it on the land Lord Lilford says “The method 
of feeding is by sidelong scoops in the soft mud, which they 
sift with a sort of nibbling action between the mand bles 
They are very active on foot and excellent swimmers con 
tinually shifting from place to place, uttenng a pleasant, clear 
whistle, very different from their discordant cries when 
alarmed 

Rest — A slight depression in the bare mud or sand or in short 
grass with sometimes a little dry grass or leaves for lining 
Mr Seebohm sajs that those he found in the valley of the 
Danube were most of them slight but some had more founda 
tion than others , they vv“re always on the dry land 

Eggs— Tour m number pear shaped The general aspect 
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of the ground colour is a warm or pale clay brown some of the 
lighter coloured eggs having an olive tinge The spots are 
black and generally distributed over the egg, some of the larger 
ones being confluent and forming blotches In many examples, 
however, the markings are very small and take the form of 
scratches and scribblmgs The underlying spots are stone 
grey, and are more perceptible in the sparsely marked eggs 
Axis, i 75-2 05 inches, diam, 1 25-1 55 

THC STILTS GENUS IIIMANTOPUS 
Hunantopus , Briss, Orn v p 33 (1760) 

Type, H hunantopus (L ) 

The Stilts arc distinguished (com the Avoccts by their 
straight bill and thin, long legs, which extend far behind the 
body of the birds The toes have scarcely any connecting 
web, and are divided almost to the base They differ from the 
Avocets also in wanting the hind toe or hallux In Australia 
an intermediate form, Cladorhynchus, occurs, which has 
webbed toes and wants the hallux resembling the Stilts in 
these respects, but having a slightly upturned bill, as in the 
Avocets 

Seven species of Stilts are known, and they inhabit both the 
Eastern and \\ estern Hemispheres, though they do not range 
north of the temperate portions of the globe H mxteamts 
replaces H hunantopus in North America, H ktiudsem is 
peculiar to the Sandwich Islands, H melanurvs is South 
American while H leticoeephalui , H picatus, and II mtlas 
belong to the Australian Region 

I T1IE BLACK WINCED STILT HIMANTOFUS H1MANTOPUS 

Charadrttis hunantopus, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 255 (1766) 
Hunantopus melanopterus Meyer, Macgill Brit B iv p 312 
(1852), Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 79 (1885), Lil 
ford, Col Tig Brit B part xm (1890) 

Hunantopus caudtdus, Bonn , Dresser, B Eur vu p 587 pis 
535 i 536 <1877), B O U List Brit B p 163(1883), 
blunders, cd Yarrells Brit B m p 305 (1883), id 
Man llrit B p 547 (18S9) 
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Hmantt>j>us htmaniopus, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus va\ p 
310 (1896) 

(Plan LXXXIII) 

Adult Male — General colour above black with a greenish 
gloss, entire back and Tump pure -white, upper tail coverts 
pale ash> grey, the outer feathers with a certain amount of white 
on the inner web , wings entirely black, glossed with green , 
head and neck all round, upper mantle, and entire under sur 
face of body pure white , under wing coverts black, axil lanes 
white, bill blackish, feet rose pink, ins deep carmine Total 
length, 13 inches, culmen, 2 5, wing, 9 6, tail, 3, tarsus, 4 65 
Adult Female —Similar to the male, but having the mantle, 
scapulars, and inner secondaries brown instead of black 
Total length, 13 inches, wing, 9 1 

Youus la First Plumage — Similar to the adult female, and 
brown on the mantle, scapulars, and inner secondaries, which 
hate sand) buff margins to the feathers, the wings are black, 
but have sandy buff margins, the quills brown on their 
inner webs towards the tips, which are broadly fringed or 
tipped with white, forehead and sides of face white, the 
crown of the head and nape brown, the hind neck ashy grey, 
under surface of body pure white, wnth a shade of grey on the 
fore neck 

Keitting — Cohered with down of an isabellme colour above, 
varied with rather broad lines of black, with a streak of black 
down the lower back and rump , the first feathers being sand) 
rufous, barred , entire under surface of body creamy white 
&»nge In Great Britain — A rare straggler to our islands, it 
has been recorded from all the three Kingdoms, but has 
seldom been noticed on the western side of Great Britain 
It has occurred most frequently in the eastern and southern 
counties, and nearly always in summer 

Eang» outside the British Islands — The Stilt breeds throughout 
the Mediterranean countries in suitable localities, as well as in 
Hungary, and thence eastwards through the Aralo Caspian 
district to Turkestan and as far as the Hoangho Valley It 
also nests in North western India, and breeds in South Africa 
along with the A\ ocets In winter it visits Africa and India 
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as well ts the Burmese provinces and Southern China It is 
only a straggler to the countries of Northern Europe, as it is 
to Great Britain 

Hatits — This is one of the most extraordinary of all the 
1 lovers, and is remarkable for its long legs These are earned 
out behind it, when the bird is fl>mg and from their bright 
colour are very conspicuous Air Seebohm observes — 
“There are fen sights more interesting to an English ornitho- 
logist than a breeding colony of Stilts If quietly approached, 
they may be watched standing up to their knees m vvate , 
catching little tadpoles and water beetles, picking up floating 
shell fish, or snapping at the gnats in the air, or the water 
spiders dancing on the surface of the lagoons Perhaps it 
looks most elegant as it trips daintily on the yellow ooze, 
which scarcely seems to bend beneath its light weight Some 
times tw o or three may be seen feeding together, walking with 
deliberate, graceful step, which is occasionally quickened 
almost into a run , but the) seldom utter a note They do 
not seem to be particularly sh), and it is not necessar) to 
keep concealed among the reeds, except when > ou approach 
the nests Then the habits of the birds change enttrely all 
idea of feeding is given up, and their whole attention is 
absorbed in the effort to decoy >ou from the colony, they are 
alarmed for the safety of their eggs, and in their excitement 
they suddenly become noisy birds As they run along the 
sand, with uplifted wings, they look the perfection of beauty 
and grace, but they soon take wing and try hard to lead >ou 
inland to the steppe Generally two or three fly together, 
looking almost like miniature Storks as they pass over, the 
neck is outstretched and the bill is slightly depressed, while 
the long red legs, which reach considerably beyond the tad, 
are also extended slightly below the horizontal line. The 
motion of the wings is not very rapid, but the line of flight is 
straight Now and then the bird skims along for a short 
distance with outspread, motionless wings, and, whilst thus 
slowly sailing along, it has a curious habit of dropping its legs, 
but this action is performed so high in the air that the bird 
can scarcely be making preparations to alight, and may 
perhaps be only trying to attract attention to itself All this 
time the birds are noisy enough The Stilt has two cries of 



anxiety at the nest— one a sharp, rapidly repeated If tilt lit, 
or hit, hit, kit, and the other a sort of rattling note, resembling 
the syllable / cur r re As the wily bird succeeds in luring 
the intruder away from us treasures, it does not fly so near 
him , the former note only is heard, and is less rapidly and 
less anxiously repeated, the final t is omitted, or is inaudible, 
and the note sounds like hte, lee, he e * Lord I ilford writes — 
'‘I have always found this bird very easy of approach. In 
the breeding season it is difficult to drive them from their 
nesting places, over which they hover with loud outcries, and 
I have frequently ridden to within a few feet of Stilts wading 
in a few inches of water, and busily engaged in picking up 
small insects from the weeds, or snapping at them in the air 
In Spain I have found the stomachs and throats of these birds 
crammed with what I believe to have been mosquitoes, or 
some very nearly-allied and probably equally pestilent insects, 
and on this score alone this pretty bird irworthy of protection, 
more especially as its flesh is worthless, and its tameness so 
great that the most rabid collector can obtain more specimens 
than he can reasonably require in a few minutes.” Colonel 
Irby says that the Stilt is, in spring, one of the most common 
of the marsh birds on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar 
At Meshree el Haddar, m Marocco, and in the mansma of 
the Guadalquivir, their numbers were perfectly marvellous 
“ In some seasons they have nested at the Laguna d«* la Janda 
They frequent open shallow pools and lakes, and are very 
seldom seen where there is grass or rushes, being, as a rule, 
very tame and confiding, while their conspicuous black and 
white plumage and noisy habits render them certain to attract 
attention, either as they fly with their long pink legs stretched 
out, Heron like, behind them, or as they wade about, usually 
up to their knees, in the shallow water, where they seek their 
food in the shape of aquatic insects, gnats, and flies " 

Heit — Placed in various situations, such as on the half dried 
mud in Spam Mr Howard Saunders has found the nest by 
the pools m the mansmas, consisting of a slight nest of bents 
by the side of a tuft of rushes, often so near the water as to 
be coated with mud from the bird s feet Sometimes they are 
more solid structures, and Mr Seebohm found nests in the 
Jtahawftuhf Amil* cn f weevAy ArtsihaT Anir «5i f «5iU cfesv? Mtt 
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as well is the Burmese provinces and Southern China It is 
only a straggler to the countries of Northern Europe, as it is 
to Great Britain 

Habits — This is one of the most extraordinary of all the 
1 lovers, and is remarkable for its long legs These are carried 
out behind it, when the bird is flying and from their bright 
colour are very conspicuous Mr Seebohm observes — 

There are few sights more interesting to an English ornitho 
logist than a breeding colony of Stilts If quietly approached 
they may be watched standing up to their knees in water, 
catching little tadpoles and water beetles, picking up floating 
shell fish, or snapping at the gnats in the air, or the water 
spiders dancing on the surface of the lagoons Perhaps it 
looks most elegant as it trips daintily on the yellow ooze, 
which scarcely seems to bend beneath its light weight Some 
times two or three may be seen feeding together, walking with 
deliberate, graceful step which is occasionally quickened 
almost into a run , but they seldom utter a note They do 
not seem to be particularly shy, and it is not necessary to 
keep concealed among the reeds, except when you approach 
the nests Then the habits of the birds change entirely all 
idea of feeding is given up, and their whole attention is 
absorbed m the effort to decoy you from the colony , they are 
alarmed for the safety of their eggs, and in their excitement 
they suddenly become noisy birds As they run along the 
sand with uplifted wings, they look the perfection of beauty 
and grace, but they soon take wing and try hard to lead jou 
inland to the steppe Generally two or three fly together, 
looking almost like miniature Storks as they pass over, the 
neck is outstretched and the bill is slightly depressed while 
the long red legs, which reach considerably beyond the tail, 
are also extended slightly below the horizontal line. The 
motion of the wings is not tery rapid, but the line of flight is 
straight Now and then the bird skims along for a short 
distance with outspread, motionless wings, and, whilst thus 
slowly sailing along, it has a curious habit of dropping its legs, 
but this action is performed so high in the air that the bird 
can scarcely be making preparations to alight, and may 
perhaps be only trying to attract attention to itself All this 
time the birds are noisy enough The Stilt has two cries of 
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anxiety it the nest — one a sharp, npidly repeated lit lit lit 
or hit, hit hit and the other a sort of rattling note, resembling 
the salable pturrrt As the wily bird succeeds in lunng 
the intruder away from its treasures, it does not fly so near 
him , the former note only is heard, and is less rapidly and 
less anxiously repeated , the final t is omitted, or is inaudible, 
and the note sounds like lee, lee, lee " Lord I ilford writes — 
'I hate always found this bird scry easy of approach. In 
the breeding season it is difficult to drne them from their 
nesting places, 01 er which they borer with loud outcries, and 
I hare frequently ridden to within a few feet of Stilts wading 
m a few inches of water, and busily engaged in picking up 
small insects from the weeds, or snapping at them m the air 
In Spam I hare found the stomachs and throats of these birds 
crammed with what I behete to hate been mosquitoes, or 
some tery nearly allied and probably equally pestilent insects, 
and on this score alone this pretty bird iswvorthy of protection, 
more especially as its flesh is worthless, and its tameness so 
great that the most rabid collector can obtain more specimens 
than he can reasonably require in a few minutes Colonel 
Irby sajs that the Suit is, in spring one of the most common 
of the marsh birds on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar 
At Meshrce el Haddar, in Marocco, and in the mansma of 
the Guadalquivir, their numbers were perfectly manellous 
1 In some seasons they have nested at the Laguna de la Jandn 
They frequent open shallow pools and lakes, and are iery 
seldom seen where there is grass or rushes, being as a rule, 
very tame and confiding whtle their conspicuous black and 
wh te plumage and noisy habits render them certain to attract 
attention, cither as they fly with their long pink legs stretched 
out Heron like, behind them, or as they wade about, usually 
up to their knees, in the shallow water, where they seek their 
food in the shape of aquatic insects, gnats and flies 
Best — Placed in various situations, such as on the half dried 
mud m Spa n Mr Howard Saunders has found the nest by 
the pools m the mammas, consisting of a slight nest of bents 
by the side of a tuft of rushes often so near the water as to 
be coated with mud from the birds feet Sometimes they are 
more solid structures and Mr Seebohm found nests in the 
Dobrudscha built of weeds, broken bits of old dead reeds and 
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standing from two to three inches abov e the level of the water, 
while another had a foundation of yellow ooze “The slight 
hollow was about six inches across and the nest was aoout 
eight inches m d ametcr at the surface of the water ” 

Mr A 0 Hume gives an interesting account of the 
breeding of the Stilt in the salt district of North western India 
He writes — “The birds have their choice of sites, though 
on what this depends I could not find out Not one nest was 
found m two successive seasons at Bulpoor or Kuhavvas , very 
few at Sultanpoor On the other hand, at Moobarikpoor (and 
all the salt works are exact facsimiles one of the other) the 
nests were, in some places, crowded to an inconceivable 
degree On one strip, about three feet wide and one hundred 
feet long, there were twenty seven nests on one margin and 
eleven on the other, besides five nests of the Red wattled 
Lapwing So accustomed were the birds to the workmen 
walking up and down the huddle of this strip, that many of the 
birds never moved, though we passed within a few inches of 
them, and those that did move merely stalked leisurely a few 
paces away into the salt pans on either side ” 

Tggs . — Four in number, but often only three. In Ceylon, 
Colonel Vincent Legge says that he has found many nests 
containing three hard set eggs, and he states, moreover, that 
for the most part they were not placed point to point, as is the 
usual rule with Plovers The eggs of the Stilt have a great 
general resemblance to those of the Avocet, but are i ery much 
smaller The colour of the eggs varies from clay brown to 
olive stone colour, but a lighter type is also sometimes met 
w ith, where the ground colour is of a creamy stone-colour or 
buff As a rule the eggs ire heavily spotted and blotched, 
when the spots become confluent, and lightly spotted eggs are 
less frequent than in the Avocet In the Hume collection are 
some which have the spots congregated at either- the large or 
the small end Axis, i 55-1 85 inch , diam , 1 15-1 3 

THE PHALAROFES SUB FAMILY 
PHALAROPIN/E 

These curious, soft plumaged little Plovers are easily recog 
msed by their lobed toes, which have scalloped webs like the 
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Cpots or Grebes They have also another character which is 
Grebe-like, and which I hare not yet seen recorded, viz, that 
on the hinder aspect or “sole” of the tarsus (plants tarsi) 
there is a distinctly coarse serration or pectination Added 
to these characters, it must be noticed that the Pbalaropes are 
adepts at swimming, and I base, therefore, in the “Catalogue 
of Birds," placed them at the \ery end of the Plovers, as a con 
nective link between these birds and the Grebes Another 
peculiarity is that the female Phihrope is alnajs larger and 
more brightly coloured than the male 


TItE TRUE PIIALA.ROFCS GENUS CRYMOPIIILUS 
Crymophilus \ Vieill Analyse, p 62 (1816) 

Tjpe, C fultcanus (L ) 

In the present genus the bill is rather flat and slightly 
widened towards the tip, the culmen being about equal in 
length to the tarsus, which is again equal to the middle toe 
and claw 

I THE GREY PIIALAROPE CRtMOPHILUS FULICtRtUS 

Trtnga fuheana, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 249(1766) 

Phalaropus l 'obatus , L , Macgtll Brit B iv p 284 (185a) 
Phalarcpus fuheartus. Dresser, B Eur vn p 6o6, pi 538 
(1874), B O U List Bnt B p 164 (1883), Saunders, 
ed YarrellsBrit B in p 310 (1883), Seebohm, Hist 
Brit B in p 85 (1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 549 
(1889), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xvx (1895) 

(Plate L X\ \I\ ) 

Adult Female m Breeding Plumage — General colour above sand) 
buff, streaked with black centres to the feathers , scapulars like 
the back , lower back dark slate colour , rump and upper tail 
coverts chestnut with black centres to many of the feathers , 
some of the tail-co\ erts slaty grey with sandy margins , lesser 
wing-coverts slaty blue, with whitish edgings, the median 
Senes and greater coverts broadly tipped with white , bastard 
vrmg, primary coverts, arvd qmlls blackish with white shafts, 
11 o 
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the inner primary coverts tipped with white most of the 
primaries white at the base of the outer web the secondaries 
for the most part white blackish towards the ends of the outer 
webs, the innermost secondaries dark slate colour or blackish 
with sandy rufous edges, like the back centre tail feathers 
blackish with sandy margins the lateral ones dark grey fringed 
with white the outermost more broadly edged and having a 
white shaft crown of head Sooty black nape and hind neck 
also blackish , forehead, lores, anterior part of face chin and 
npper throat dark slate colour, feathers below the eye, a 
small streak above th" latter, and ear cot erts w hue , sides of 
neck and entire surface of body vinous chestnut, under wing 
coverts and axillartes white, quills ashy below, whitish along 
the inner webs , bill waxy yellow with a jet black tip , feet dull 
jellouish Totallength, 7 inches, culmen, t , wing 5 4, tail, 
2 6 , tarsus o 85 

Adult Male la Breeding Plumage — Similar to the female, but 
not so brightly coloured the head being sandy brown, streaked 
w'uh blackish like the back, and not so sooty black as in the 
female bird , sides of face vinous chestnut the base of the 
checks and chin tinged with slaty grey, with a good deal cf 
white on the throat and under surface of body, which ne\er 
seems to get so uniformly vmous-rliestnut as in the adult 
female lolal length 7 5 inches, culmen o 85 , wing 5 05 , 
Inil •> rr . form* , rr 
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autumn and winter with tolerable regularity, but in some years 
a large immigration takes place nnd man) are killed on our 
southern coasts In the autumn of 1866 a large influx of 
individuals was recorded, and others have occurred in 1869, 
1 886, and again in 1891 On the last occasion several were 
sent to me at the British Museum, some from inland localities, 
where they had been picked up dead “On the east of Fng 
land,’ writes Mr Howard Saunders, “this Phalarope seldom 
'alights above Norfolk, but in Scotland, according to Gray, it 
visits nil the shores from Berwick to the Orkneys , it is, how 
ever, seldom met with m Sutherland, and has not jet been 
recorded from the Outer Hebrides, though found within their 
hue It is rare in Ireland, a few were obtained in the south 
in the autumn of 1886, and others in 1891 * 

Banffo ontstde the Bnttih Islands — The Grey Phalarope IS a 
circuni polar species breeding in the Arctic Regions of Both 
hemispheres In America it breeds from Alaska to Green 
land, and has been found as far north as 8a* 30 It also 
breeds in Spitsbergen and Iceland, and was found by Von 
Middendorf in the Taimyr Peninsula In winter the Grey 
Phalarope visits the British seas, the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean, and has been found as far south as New Zca 
land , it has also been met with off the coast of Chili 
Habit*. — In America the present species is known as the Red 
Phalarope, (his name being taken from the summer plumage, 
whereas in England it is called the Grey Phalarope from theprt 
vailing colour of the bird when it visits us Mr E W Nelson 
states that m Alaska it arrives within the last few days of May 
and early m June, and remains near Point Barrow till the sea 
closes in October He writes “ It is much more gregarious 
than its relative, and for a week or two after its first arrival fifty 
or more flock together These flocks were v ery numerous on the 
rst or June, 1879 at the Yukon mouth, where I had an excellent 
opportunity to observe them In the morning the birds which 
w<.re paired could be found scattered here and there, by twos, 
over the slightly flooded grassy flats At times these .pairs 
Would rise and fly a short distance, the female, easily known by 
her bright colours and large size., m advance* and uttering, now 
and then a low, musical ‘clink, clink,' sounding very much 


o a 
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like the notse made by lightly tapping together small bars of 
steel When the birds were disturbed, these notes Verc 
repeated oftener and became harder and louder 

" A little later in the day, as their hunger became satisfied, 
they begin to unite into parties, until fifteen or twenty birds 
would rise and pursue an erratic course oyer the flat As 
they passed swiftly along, stray individuals and pairs might be 
seen to spring up and join the flock Other flocks would 
rise and the smaller coalesce with the larger until from two 
hundred to three or even four hundred birds were gathered 
in a single flock As the sire of the flock increased, its move- 
ments became more and more irregular At one moment 
they w ould glide straight along the ground, then change to a « ay 
ward flight, back and forth, twisting about with such rapidity 
that it was difficult to follow them with the eye Suddenly 
their course would change, and the compact flock, as if animated 
by a single impulse, would nsc highov er head, and after a senes 
of graceful and swift evolutions, come sweeping down with a 
loud, rushing sound to resume their playful course near the 
ground During all their motions the entire flock moved m 
such unison that the alternate flashing of the under side of their 
wings and the dark colour of their back, like the play of light 
and shade, made a beautiful spectacle \\ hen weaned of their 
sport the flock disbanded and the birds again resumed their 
feeding 

“\\ hen the Red Phalaropc arrives in spring, its preference 
is for the flat wet lands bordering the coast and rivers, where 
it remains to breed It is not usually found on the sea 
at this season, but on June 10, 1878, a number were seen 
swimming along the floating ice in the Bay of St Michaels 
^ ery early m June the females have each paid their court and 
won a shy and gentle male to share their coming cares ” 

Nest — The nest, according to Mr Nelson, consists of a 
slight depression, generally on the damp flats with very rarely 
any lining One was found by him on the 8th of June within 
six feet of a small brackish pool, the eggs being deposited upon 
a nest of dried leaves under a dwarf willow 

Eggi — Tour m number and verymuch pointed Theground 
colour is very dark, of a deep clay colour, verging to chocolate- 
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brown, in some instances, with a slight olive tinge. More 
rarely eggs with a light clay-brown ground are found. The 
markings are heavy, and consist of large spots of dark brown 
or blackish, often confluent at the larger end of the egg, ard 
forming large blotches. The underlying spots are of a greyish- 
brown.- Axis, 1*15-1*4 inch; diam, *085-09. 


THE RED-NECKED PHALAROPCS. GENUS PIIALAROPUS. 

Phalaroptis , Briss Orn. vi. p. 12 (1760). 

Type, P. hypcrboreus (L ). 

In the Rednecked Phalaropes the bill is very long and 
slender, and tapers to a point without being widened m any 
way. The tarsus is longer than the middle toe and claw. 

Only one species is known. 

I. THE RED-NECKED PHALAROrE. PIIALAROPUS 
HVPERBOREUS. 

Tringa kyptrborea, Linn. S>st Nat i p. 349(1766) 

Lobtpes hypcrboreus , Macgill. Brit. B. n. p. 291 (1852). 
Pha/aropus hyperboreus. Dresser, B Eur. vu. p. 597, pis, 537, 
539, fig- 2 (1874); B O. U. List Brit. B. p 164 
(1883) ; Saunders, ed Yarrell, Brit. B. 111. p. 315 (18S3) ; 
Seebohm, Hist. Brit. B. iii. 89 (1885); Saunders, Man. 
Bnt. B. p. 551 (1889). 

Adult Female in Breeding; PInmage — General colour above dark 
slaty grey, with a band of sandy-buff down each side of the 
mantle; lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts slaty-blackish 
w ith white margins ; some of the lateral tail coverts, for the most 
part, white, with blackish spots; wing coverts slaty black, the 
greater senes tipped with white, forming a band ; bastard wing 
and inner primary-coverts tipped with white, like the greater 
coverts, primary coverts and quills blackish, the primaries with 
white shafts, the secondaries edged with white, the median ones, 
for the most part, white on the inner web also; scapulars 
lengthened like the inner secondaries, and most of them exter- 
nally spotted with sandy buff, forming a parallel band to the 
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one which shirts the mantle , tail slat) blackish, the feathers 
narrowly fringed with white, crown of head, nape, and hind 
neck dark slaty-gre) , as also the lores, feathers below the eye, 
and ear-coverts entire lower throat bright ferruginous, this 
colour extending over the sides of the neck to behind the ear 
coverts , the fore-neck mottled with slat} grey, which colour 
extends over the upper breast, where it is slightly tinged with 
rufous , remainder of under surface of body, from the fore-neck 
downwards, pure white , the sides of the body streaked with 
ashy centres to the feathers under tail cm erts white, the longer 
ones mottled with ashy grey spots near the tips , under wing 
coverts white, the feathers round the bend of the wing dusky 
with white tips, quills dusky below ashy along the inner web 
Total length, 7 inches, admen, o 9 , wing 4 35 , tad, 1 S5 , 
tarsus, o 75 

Adah W* 3 * la Breedic* Plnaage — Similar to the female but not 
quite so brightly coloured the rufous of the neck not being so 
strongl) developed, and not extending across the lower throat 
this part as well as the fore neck and the sides of the breast 
being dark slaty grey, mostly with whitish edgings to the feathers, 
bill black , feet greyish blue, the outer aspect of tarsus outer 
toe, and the joints darker, soles and outer web blackish , iris 
dark brown Total length, 6 8 inches, culmen, 0 9, wing, 4 2 , 
tail, 1 7 , tarsus, 075 

Teas s — General colour above blackish streaked with dark 
ochreousjthe feathers of the back being of this colour, w ith black 
centres , lower back and rump slaty blackish , the upper tail 
coverts with ochreous margins, wtng-coverts entirely slat) 
blackish with whit sh margins to the median scries the greater 
«cnes being broadl) tipped with white quills as in the adult , 
the Innermost secondaries and scapulars broadl) edged with 
ochreous buff, tail as m the adult, the centre feathers edged 
with ochreous, the outer ones with white , crown of head and 
hind neck dull slat) blackish, a little clearer on the latter, fore 
head sjdes of face, and a broad e>cbrow white, feathers in front 
of the eje and ear-coierts slaty blackish , cheeks and under 
surface of bod> white, dusted with ash) brown on the fore neck, 
chest, and sides of body , bill black , feet flesh-colour, outer 
aspect and joints dark gTeyish , ms hazel 
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Buge In Great Britain — The Red necked Phalarope breeds 
sparingly in the Shetlands and Orkney Islands, and in the 
Outer Hebrides , but the demand for British taken e e gs has 
sadly diminished the numbers of those which nest within this 
limited area In other parts of Great Britain the species is 
only procured as a migrant, occurring chiefly in the autumn* 
Only one occurrence in Ireland has been recorded, namely, 
in Armagh m November, 1891 

JUnge ontside the British Island* — Although a Circum polar bird, 
like its ill>, the GreyThalarope, the present species has a more 
southern breeding range than that species It nests in the Arctic 
Regions of America from Alaska to Southern Greenland and 
thence from Iceland and the Ptiroe Islands to Northern Scan 
dinavia, and eastwards as far as kamtehitka In winter it goes 
south as far as the Malayan Archipelago, passing by China 
and Japan, and occurring at the same time on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean 

Habits — An excellent account of the habits of this bird is 
given by Mr Nelson Speaking cf the birds in Alaska, he ob- 
serves — “As summer approaches on the arctic shores and coast 
of Bering Sea, the numberless pools, until now hidden under 
a snowy covering, become bordered or cohered by water, the 
mud about their edges begins to soften, and through the water 
the melting ice in the bottom looks pale green The Ducks and 
Geese fill the air with their loud resounding cries, and the rapid 
wing strokes of arriving and departing flocks add a heavy bass 
to the chorus which greets the opening of another glad season 
in the wilds of the cheerless north Amidst this loud tongued 
multitude suddenly appears the peaceful fairy like form of the 
Northern Phalarope Perhaps, as the hunter sits by the border 
of a secluded pool still half-covered with snow and ice, a pair 
of slight wings flit before him, and there, riding on the water, 
scarcely making a ripple, floats this charming and elegant bird 
It glides hither and thither on the water, apparently drifted by 
its fancy, and skims about the pool like an autumn leaf wafted 
before the playful zephyrs on some embosomed lakelet in the 
forest The delicate tint* and slender frague form, combining 
grace of colour and outline with a peculiarly dainty elegance 
of motion, render this the most lovely and attractive among its 
handsome congeners 
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“ The first arrivals reach St Michael s in full plumage from 
May 14 15, and their number is steadily augmented until, in 
the last fen days of May and first of June, they are on hand m 
full force, and ready to set about the season s cares Every 
pool now has from one to several pairs of these birds gliding tn 
restless zig zag motion about its border, the slender necks at 
times darting quickly right or left as the bright black eyes catch 
sight of some minute particle of food. They may be Hatched 
mth pleasure for hours and present a picture of exquisite gen 
tleness which renders them an unfailing source of interest The 
female of this bird, as is the case with the two allied species is 
much more richly coloured than the male, and possesses all the 
‘rights demanded by the most radical reformers 

As the season comes on, when the flames of love mount 
high the dull coloured male moves about the pool apparently 
heedless of the surrounding Fair ones Such stoical indifference 
usually appears too much for the feelings of some of the latter 
to bear A female coyly glides close to him and bows her head 
in pretty submissiveness, but he turns away, picks at a bit of 
food, and moves off, she follows and he quickens his speed but 
in vam, he is her choice and she proudly arches her neck, and, 
in mazy circles passes and repasses close before the harassed 
bachelor He turns hts breast first to one side, then to the 
other, as though to escape, but there is his gentle wooer ever 
pressing her suit before him Frequently he lakes flight to 
another part of the pool all to no purpose. If with affected 
indifference, he tries to feed, she sw ims along side by side, almost 
touching him and at ntenals rises on wing abate him, and, 
poised a foot or two over his body, makes a half dozen quick 
sharp wing strokes, producing a series of sharp whistling noises 
in rapid succession In the course of time it is said, water 
will wear away the hardest rock and it is certain that timeand 
importunity hit e their full effect upon the male of this Phala 
rope and soon all are comfortably married, while mater/amthas 
no longer needs to use her seductive ways and charming blan 
dishments to draw his notice About the first of June the dry, 
rounded side of a little knoll near some small pond has four 
dark, heavily marked eggs laid m a slight hollow upon whatever 
lining the spot affords, or, more rarely, upon a few dry straws 
and grass-blades, brought and loosely laid together by tne buds 
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Here the captive male is introduced to new duties, and spends 
half Ins time on the eggs, while the female keeps about the pool 
close bj In due time the young are hatched and come forth, 
beautiful little balls of buff and brown During incubation, if 
the nest is approached, the parent bird usually flies off the eggs 
when the intruder is some yards away, and proceeds to feed 
about the surface or edge of the nearest pool, as though nothing 
unusual had occurred At times the parent shows a little anxiety, 
and swims restlesslyabout the pool, uttering a low, sharp, metal 
he i pleep ’ When a bird leaves the eggs, it is usually joined at 
once by its mate. In one or two instances a parent bird came 
gliding stealthily through the grass to the nest white I was occu- 
pied m packing the eggs in my basket,” 

Nest — Messrs Pearson and Bidwell state that the nests 
which they found in the north of Norway were neatly made 
of fine grass, and rather deep in proportion to their width. 
On the Lofodens and m the Porsanger fjord the species often 
nested quite on the edge of small tarns or peat holes, m grass 
about six inches high , a few were in marsh ground covered 
with grass of the same height Mr Seebohm found the nest 
in the Petchora to be a somewhat slight structure of dried 
stalks, generally placed in the middle of a tuft, so that it is not 
unfrequently a foot or more from the ground In some places, 
where the grass was short, the nest was scarcely more than a 
hollow in the ground, lined with dry grass 
Eggs — These arc easily distinguished from those of the Grey 
Phalaropes by their smaller size, and by their somewhat darker 
general tone, the spots being often very large, and forming 
blotches, which cover a great part of the egg Axis, i 05-1 25 
mch, diam, o 75 085 


THE LONG BILLED PIIALAROPES GENUS SrEGANOPUS 
S/tganopus, Vied! N Diet d’Hist Nat xxxn p 136 (1819) 
Type, S tricolor (VieiU ) 

The Genus Sttganopus differs from the other genera of 
^hidiurupes in’navingn'funger \jlli, ‘fucm.’u hntcvnxu *hit tuner 
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and middle toe not reaching to the second joint, and the latent 
membrane narrow, and scarcely scalloped 
Only one species, peculiar to America, as known, uz — 

I WILSONS PKALAROPE. STEGANOPUS TRICOLOR 
Steganopus tricolor, Vieill N Diet d Hist Nat xvxti p 136 
(1819) 

Phal(iroj>H5 wilsom, Saunders, Man Brit, B p 552, note (1889) 
Adult Female ra Breeding Plumage — General colour abo\e 1 ght 
grey in the middle of the back, with abroad streak of vinous- 
cftesfnut on each side of the mantle , scapulars for the most 
part dark vnous-chestnut, forming 1 broad streak on each s de 
of the back , lower back and rump brow n, the sides of the 
latter white, upper tail coverts dusky brown, irregularly mottled 
and edged with whi f e, the longer ones centred with pale rufous, 
the lateral ones pure white , wing coverts uniform dull brown, 
with a narrow white edging to the greater coverts , bastard 
wing and primary coverts like the wing coverts, quilts alsc 
dusky brown With light brown shafts, the first primary with a 
white shaft, centre tail feathers ashy brown, the remamdei 
ashy brown, with more or less white on the inner web, the 
white increasing m extent towards the outermost rectrix 
which has little more than the outer web ashy , crown of head 
uniform pearly grey , occiput, nape, and hmd neck white 
lores grey, like the head, followed by a white ante-ocular spot, 
which is surrounded by a black margin , upper eyelid alsc 
white, lower eyelid black, like the feathers m front of tht 
eye and below the latter, where they form part of a black bat c 
formed by the ear coverts and the sides of the neck and side 
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female, the mantle feathers blacktsh brown, with reddish 
edges, the crown of the head uniform blackish, the nape 
white, shading off into ashv grey on the hind neck , all the 
vinous parts of the upper surface indicated as in the female, 
but the colour never so bright, and always of a dull chestnut , 
rump and upper tail coverts white, with a sub terminal line of 
dusky-brown, forming a kind of horse-shoe mark on the feather, 
the lateral upper tail coverts white, sides of crown chestnut, 
like the sides of the neck, slightly mixed with black, but not 
entirely black, as in the female , under surface of body as m 
the female, but the rufous part duller Total length, 8 3 
inches , culmen 1 25 , wing 4 9 , tail, 1 85 , tarsus, 1 25 

Adult Male In Winter Plumage — General colour above light 
ashy grey, with narrow white fringes to the feathers, lower back 
somewhat more dusky , rump and upper tail-coverts white, 
the longer tail coverts ashy grey , with white margins , crown of 
head ashy grey, like the neck, forehead, a broad eyebrow, 
sides of face, and entire under surface of body pure white, 
feathers in front of the eye blackish , along the top of the ear 
coverts a line of ashy , sides of upper breast shaded with light 
ashy 

Young — Mottled on the upper surface, the feathers being 
blackish in the centre, with light sandy buff edges, being 
broader and rather more distinct on the wing coverts, scapulars, 
and inner secondaries, the lower back like the rest of the 
upper surface , rump and upper tail coverts white, the former 
with dusky centres to the feathers, tail feathers brown, all but 
the centre ones white on the inner web, bastard wing primary 
coverts, and primaries as in the adult , crown of head blackish, 
the feathers edged with sandy huff, the hind neck more ashy, 
the feathers with dusky centres and narrow ashy brown margins, 
forehead, eyebrow, sides of face, and under surface of body 
white, with a tinge of ashy on ihe eyebrow , lower throat, fore 
neck, and chest, as well as the sides of the body, tinged with 
isabelhne, the sides of the breast and flanks mottled with 
blackish centres to the feathers 

Eange in Great Britain — On May 18, 1886, at a meeting of the 
Zoological Society of London, Mr J Whitaker exhibited a 
wjawka’Ei vA Vtra ■spetats, tect bwa Oath 
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some years ago at Sutton Ambion, near Market Bosw orth, in 
Leicestershire As far as the circumstances can be ascertained, 
the occurrence seems to be perfectly genuine 

Range outside the British Islands — Wilson s Phalarope IS gene 
rally distributed through temperate North America, principally 
inland, and breeds from Northern Illinois and Utah to the 
Saskatchewan region, ranging south in winter, through Central 
America and South to Brazil and Patagonia 
Eahlts — Mr D G Elliott gives the following account of its 
habits — * As a rule, Wilson s Phalarope goes in small com 
patues, though at times large flocks of several hundreds are 
met with It is not very shy, frequently permitting one to 
approach vv ithin a few feet, and it does not swim so much upon 
the water as is the habit of the other species, but wades about 
up to its belly, picking its food from off the surface When 
necessary, however, it swims gracefully, and with ease, and the 
young, soon after emerging from the egg, are equally at home 
upon the surface of ponds, paddling about and diving with 
facility The female is the larger and altogether the handsomer 
bird, the male having very little of the brilliant tints which ren 
der his mate so attractive when array ed in her full summer dress 
Upon him, too, devolves the duty of incubation to a very great 
degree, the female amusing herself upon or near the water 
Like the other species of Phalarope, she makes all the advances 
at pairing season, and sometimes more than one female fixes 
her affection upon some particular male, who thereupon has 
but little peace, as he is pursued from place to place by the 
rival suitors Finally, the matter having been successfully 
arranged, the winged Dido bears off her /Eneas, and a slight 
depression having been scratched in the soil, and lined with 
grass or a loosely-constructed nest made in a clump of grass, 
the eggs, three or four in number, are deposited, and the male 
assumes the novel and unusual duties for one of his se\, of incu 
bation Vi tlson s Phalarope is a rather silent species, its note 
having a kind of nasal quack like sound Its food is similar 
to that of the other Phalaropes ” 

Egg* — Vary from a fawn-colour to a rufous drab, profusely 
spotted and speckled with rufous shades of brown, thickest at 
the larger end Axis, i 35 inch , dnm , 0-95 
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THE SNIPES SUB FAMILY SCOLOPACIN/E 

The Snipes, with which are associated the Wood-cocks, are 
principally distinguished from the Plovers by having no webs 
to the toes, which are cleft to the actual base. The tarsus is 
not reticulated, but is transversely scaled or plated, both before 
and behind The bill is long and soft, and the nasal groove is 
produced along the greater part of the upper mandible. The 
plumage is m every case marbled or mottled to an extreme 
degree 

I he bill of the Snipe is somewhat soft, and the birds possess 
a peculiar power of being able to elevate the distal extremity 
of the upper mandible Dr Shufeldt believes that * thi* 
achievement, taken in connection with th° extreme sensitive 
ness of the end of th“ upper beak m th^se birds, enables them 
both to quickly detect and seize their food in the soft ooze 
wherein they probe for it * 

THE WOOD COCkS GENUS SCOLOPAk 
ScoloJ>ax, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 243(1766) 

Type, S rtisltcula (Linn ) 

The Wood cocks belong to the long billed section ot the 
Snipes, in which the oilmen is longer than the tarsus They 
hive a large eje, which is placed far back in the head, so that 
its hinder margin is just above the orifice of th- ear The 
wmg is more rounded than in the Snipes the long, inner 
secondaries not reaching to the primaries The tail feathers 
are twelve in numb rand the tibia is feathered to the tarsal 
joint 

• I THE WOOD-COCK SCOLOPVX TUSTICULA 

Sro/cfax rustteuh, Linn Sjst Nat 1 p 243 (1766), Dresser, 
B Eur vu p 615.pl 540(1877), B O U list Brit B 
p 165 (1883) , Saunders, cd Darrells Brit B 111 p 320 
(18S3), S-ebohm, Hist Brit B in p 23* (*885), 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 553(1889), Ijlford, Col tig 
Bnt B part viti (18S8), xiv (1890) 

Hutficrta syLatrts, MacgiU Bnt B iv p 386(1852) 

{rate L\\\l ) 
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A in it Hale — General colour above rufous, black, and grey, 
the whole aspect of the upper surface being mottled , the ground 
colour ia rufous, the feathers freckled with coarse black cross 
lines and with large terminal or sub terminal spots of black 
many of the feathers tipped with grey, which is distributed ovei 
the whole of the upper surface m spots and patches, the 
scapulars with dusky grey ish crowbars, each bar with a narrow 
blackish marking , wing coverts more rufous than the back, the 
lesser-coverts barred with black spots, the median and greater 
se jes with dusky grey cross markings composed of bars or twn 
spots, which have a narrow black line both above and below, 
the inner coverts spotted with white or greyish while at the 
ends, bastard wing primary coverts, and quills dusky brown, 
chequered with rufous notches on the outer web, the inner web, 
for the most part, uniform, except for some slight notches 01 the 
extreme inner margin, the notches on the outer webs of the 
fust two primaries much paler and inclining to whitish, or in 
old buds, almost disappearing, so that it becomes nearly uni 
form , the inner secondaries resembling the greater coverts and 
being barred across or having twin spots of blackish or ashy 
brown, all the inner secondaries having an ash> white spot at 
the ends, and being largely marked with black in continuation 
or the pattern of the scapulars , lower back, rump, and upper 
tail coverts rufous with obsolete cross markings of ashy brown , 
tail feathers blackish brown, notched on the outer webs with 
rufous, and having a grey band at the tip, which is silvery white 
underneath , the forehead, eyebrow, and sides of face ashy, 
with a few bars of dusky black, of which there is a spat at the 
base of the mandible as well as a bhekish line from the base 
of the latter to the eye, the hinder crown principally black, 
mottled with rufous, and barred across with ashy or greyish 
white bands , the hind neck and sides of neck ashy grey mot 
tied with bars of dusky blackish , car-coverts ashy with a black 
bar across them , the checks somewhat whiter and minutely 
spotted with black, chin white, remainder of under surface 
ashy white and barred with pale brown , the fore neck, breast, 
and sides of body buff, the latter having light brown bars, edged 
above and below with blackish lines, under tail coverts «andy 
buff inclining to silvery white at the tips, the feathers barred 
with dusky black and having a sub terminal arrow shaped black 
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spot , under wing coverts and axilhries tawny buff barred with 
blackish, lower primary coverts and quill lining ashy grey, 
notched with buff on the inner webs , bill dusky brown, livid 
at base of lower mandible, feet greyish, iris dirk brown 
Total length, 15 inches, culmen, 2 S5 , wing, 7 5 , tail, 3 5 , 
tarsus, 1 55 

Adult female — Similar to the male Total length, 14 inches , 
wing, 7 5 

Young Birds— Always darker than the adults, and hating 
creamy whitish, instead or ishy, spots it the end of the dorsal 
and scapular feathers , the lower back, rump, ind upper tail 
coverts are plainly barred across with dusky brown, and the 
tail feathers are not only largely notched with sandy buff on 
their margins, but hate amrrow sub-tcrmiml line of sandy buff 
between the ashy tip and the black of the rest of the feathers 
T he outer web of the primaries has a distinct series of fultous 
notches 

Winter Plumage Darker than the summer plumage, but not 
otherwise different 

The variation m size of Wood cocks is tery remarkable, but 

1 quite agree with Mr Ogihie-Grant that there is only one 
species, and that the so called ' light” race is only the young 
bird , but when this is admitted, the extraordinary difference in 
size in some individuals cannot be overlooked Thus a specimen 
from Cornwall in the British Museum is 1 perfect dwarf, com 
pared with the generality of British specimens, and his the bill 
only 2 15 inches in length, and the wing only 6 4, instead of 

2 85 and 7 5 inches respectively in averaged sized birds A1 
though there are some individuals in the British Museum, 
which are matked as being fcftiales, and equal the males in size, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that, is a rule, she is a larger 
bud than her mate 

Kestlwg — Covered with velvety down of a rufous colour, with 
a broad band of chestnut brown down the centre of the crown, 
and another down the centre of the back, with three broid 
transverse bands down the sides of the body , on each side of 
the crown and dorsal stripe 1 broad streak of isabelhne , 1 black 
loral line and a central streak on the forehead also black , under 
surface of body pale rufous, inclining to isabelhne on the abdo 
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men, and with some chestnut patches on the throat and fore 
neck 

Character*— The differences between old and young Wood 
cocks have been well demonstrated by Mr W R. OIgmc-Grant 
in a paper in the “Zoologist" for 1890 The best test, in my 
opinion, is the uniform whitish outer web of the first primary in 
the old birds, this being clearly notched all along the outer web 
in young individuals these notches gradually disappear and 
become obsolete , the bufT sub-terminal line which separates the 
black of the tad from the ashy tip is also a sign of immaturity, 
but as this is retained by many adult buds for some time, it is 
not so worthy a character. 

Range in Great Britain. — Except in some of the most barren 
portions of our islands, the Wood-cock breeds in the wooded 
districts, and has considerably increased in numbers as a nesting 
bird with us of late years, principally owing to the increase of 
plantations In Ireland, it is said by Mr Ussher, to be found 
breeding m every county A great migration takes place in 
spring and autumn, the birds passing over the whole of our 
islands, even such places as the Orkneys and Shetland Isles, 
where, however, they do not breed By the time that the 
spring migration has set in, many of our resident Wood cocks 
have already begun to nest 

Range outside the British Islands — The Wood cock is generally 
distributed over Europe, but does not ascend very far north 
In Eastern Russia and Siberia its range does not extend farther 
than 60’ N lat, in Western Russia to 65’ N lat , and in 
Scandinavia up to the Arctic Circle It is found nesting also 
in Eastern Siberia and the mountains of Japan, as well as in 
the Himalayas at 10,000 feet, also in the Caucasus and the 
mountains of Southern Europe In w inter it visits the countries 
of the Mediterranean, India, Burma, and China, but it breeds, 
to the south, in the Azores, Canary Islands, and Madeira It 
has been once found in the Faeroes, but has not been recorded 
from Iceland or Southern Greenland, though individuals have 
occasionally straggled to the coasts of North America 

Hahits — The Wood cock is a very shy and retiring bird, 
imd is but seldom seen in the open, except during the season 
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of migration I remember an interesting instance of Wood 
cock shooting before breakfast, when Mr Seebohm, Mr Frank 
Nicholson, and myself started off for a walk among the slippery 
debris of rock which lies scattered round the base of Heligoland, 
when the tide is out We threw stones into every likely looking 
chasm in the rock, and were rewarded by seeing several Wood 
cock fly out from their concealment, and sail out sea wards with 
an owl like flight In this way we procured several in the early 
morning 

Mr Howard Saunders writes — “During the day the Wood 
cock rests in dry grassy bottoms, or beneath thick bushes, such 
as holly or laurel, butat dusk and early in the morning, especially 
during the breeding time, the male persistently follows certain 
tracts along glades m woods — often called ‘cock roads’— 
uttering a deep as well as a whistling note Similar routes are 
also traversed by both sexes on their way to and from their 
feeding grounds Worms when procurable, are detoured in 
almost incredible quantities while beetles and other insects, 
small crustaceans and even mussels are also eaten, and I 
have watched a bird obtaining its food under circumstances 
which, if narrated, would not conduce to a taste for ‘ trail ’ Few 
birds exceed 15 ounces in weight, though such are on record ’ 

During the day, says Mr Seebohm, the 'Wood-cock fre- 
quents the outskirts of woods and forests where there is 
plenty of cover under which it can he concealed In the 
evening it seeks the marshes to feed, but even under the 
protection of the shades of twilight it is still very cautious 
in exposing itself to view, and prefers swampy ground either 
in the forest or in open places abounding with brushwood and 
rank vegetation In its winter quarters in India, it is described 
as avoiding stagnant swamps, and only frequenting those where 
running water is to be found. When disturbed during the day it 
nses with a whirring sound, occasionally, but not always utter 
ing a cry which resembles that of the Common Snipe, which 
may be represented by the syllable skayck When fairly on 
the win? its flight is much slower than that of the Common 
Snipe The bill is always pointed considerably downwards as 
though it were too heavy to be held out straight , the wings are 
bent, and the general direction of the flight is straight, but oc 
casionally it is varied with cunous twists and twmings The 
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Wood-cock seldom flies far, as soon as it finds a suitable co\er it 
drops suddenly into it as if shot Immediately on their arrival 
in this country the birds sit very close, and arc difficult to flush, 
and may be found concealed under a hedge or ditch, or even 
in a field amongst turnips or long dried grass It is said that 
on migration they generally fly upward to a considerable 
height, and that they have been seen to alight after an almost 
perpendicular descent Much discussion has taken place as to 
the way in which the Wood-cock manages to remove its yotmg, 
as it is known to do The late Mr St John has stated that 
many Wood-cock carried their young ones down to the so f t 
feeding grounds, and brought them back again to the shelter of 
the woods before daylight, where they remained during the whole 
day The nestlings are now believed to be earned between the 
thighs of the old bird, and held there by the bill of the parent 
as it flies v 

Neat — A depression in the ground, plentifully lined with leaves 
and dead grass The species is an early breeder, and fresh eggs 
are procured throughout Aprtl, butthey have also been found as 
qirly as the 3rd of March Mr Robert Read observes — “The 
Woodcock will sit very closely on its eggs I knew of a nest 
under a juniper h 'sh in a park beside a pith, 5 e hich was in 
constant use but the bird nit there quite undi J jrbed by the 
passers by The eggs are usually very rounded, but I have a 
set from Scotland quite pyriform, like those or other Limicolx 

Eggs — Four in number, and generally somewhat rounded 
The ground-colour vanes from stone grey to warm clay brown, 
sometimes with a slight olive shade 'lhe spots are reddish 
brown and they are sometimes clustered round the larger end, 
and form blotches The underlying spots an. purplish grey, and 
are occasionally very large, and form as large blotches as tie 
reddish overlying markings. Axis, 1 6-1 85 inch, cliam , 1 25- 

14 - / 

TIIE TRUE SNIPES GENUS G ALLIN ^GO 

Galhnago, Leach, Syst Cat Mamm &c Bnt Mu' p 30(1816) 

Type, G major (Gm ) 

There are several differences between the Snipes and 
\\ oodcocks , the principal ones being the length of the inner 
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secondaries, which are as long as the primaries, as w ell as the 
bare tibia and the number of the tail feathers, which range from 
fourteen m the Common Snipe to twenty six in the Wire-tailed 
Snipe (G stenurd) The Snipes have no bars on the inner 
webs of the primaries, and Mr Seebohm has also pointed out 
that in the Snipes the markings on the head are longitudinal, 
whereas in the Wood-cocks they are transverse 

t THE CHEAT SNIPE GALLINACO MAJOR 

Scolopax major, Gm Syst Nat i p 661(1788), Macgill Brit 
B iv p 364 (1852), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 237 
(1885) 

Galltnago major. Dresser, B Eur vii p 631, pi 541 (1S76), 
BOU List Brit B p 165(1883), Saunders, ed. Yar 
rellsBnt B in p 336(1883), id Man Bnt B p 555 
OS89) 

Adult Mile — General colout above black, mottled with sandy 
buff, with which the feathers are fnnged and barred in an 
irregular and wavy manner so as to leave large patches of 
black , the scapulars with broader and whiter edges, so as to 
form a double line down the back , lower back, rump, and 
upper tail coverts sandy buff, barred with dusky brown, the 
ends of the tail-coverts whiter, wing coverts blackish brown, 
the marginal senes with ashy fringes, the remainder with con 
spicuous white tips, before which is a black sub terminal bar, 
the inner greater coierts also baned with sandy rufous, bas 
tard wing and primary coverts blackish, tipped with white , 
quills dark brown, the shafts of the primaries white at the base, 
the secondaries tipped with white, the innermost being barred 
with sandy rufous and resembling the back , tail feathers 
bright rufous, with black bases and black bars on the terminal 
half of the feather, scarcely visible near the tip, the while tips 
to the feathers gradually increasing in extent, until the four 
outer ones on each side are entirely white, except for a little 
black near the base , centre of crown whmsh, bordered on 
each side by a broad band of black, slightly freckled with 
rufous, and followed by a broad superciliary streak, ashy 
whitish in front and fulvescent behind, a dusky streak from 
the base of the bill to the eye, sides of face whitish, with 
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numerous tiny blackish spots and a dark patch below the ear 
coverts , the hind neck and sides of neck sandy buff, streaked 
with black , chin, breast, and abdomen white , ihe lower 
throat, fore-neck, and chest pale sandy buff, with central spots 
of black on the feathers , the sides of the breast and flanks 
regularly barred with black , the under tail coverts sandy buff, 
tinged with rufous, and having more or less complete bars of 
black, under wing coverts and axillartes white barred with 
black, the latter very distinctly banded , lower primary coverts 
and quills below uniform ashy brown , bill and feet brown , 
ins hazel Total length, n inches , oilmen, z 45 , wing, 5 55 , 
tail, 20, tarsus, 1 35 

Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 105 inches , 
culmen, 2 5 , wing, 5 3 , tail, 2 o , tarsus, 1 5 

Winter Plumage — More sandy buff than in summer, the buff 
edges to the feathers of the upper surface broader and more 
conspicuous, the blackish markings on the fore-neck larger 
and coarser, and either circular or horse shoe shaped 

Young — Much more rufous than the adults, and having the 
black of the upper parts more uniform, the lateral edges to the 
scapular feathers not so distinct , the inner greater coverts and 
inner secondaries regularly barred with black and rufous, the 
bars being of about equal width , the white tips to the wing 
coverts not so distinct and slightly tinged with buff, the sides 
of the face and bind neck much more rufous than the adults, 
and the white upper breast also showing dusky circular bars , 
the white outer tail feathers also barred with dusky brown 

Character* — The Great Snipe is, as might be supposed 
from its name, a somewhat larger bird than the Common 
Snipe, though it has a somewhat shorter bill than the latter 
species In full plumage it may be distinguished from the 
Common Snipe by the conspicuous -vhtte ups to the wing 
coverts, and by the iihtlc outer tul feathers \ oung birds with 
the outer tail feathers barred, are not so easy to tell, but the 
ground-colour of these feathers is uhite in the Great Snipe, 
and is tu>ny rufous in the Common Snipe The latter has 
also a white margin to the first primary, and the white tips to 
th-* primary -covens are very small, while the white tips on the 
secondaries arc conspicuous In the Great Snipe the reverse 
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is the case, for the tips to the primary coverts are large, and 
the tips of the secondar es scarcely noticeable The Great 
Snipe also has sixteen tail feathers, whereas the Common Snipe 
has only fourteen ' 

Range in Great Britain. — \n accidental visitor, of which a few 
specimens are killed nearly every autumn, mostly on the 
eastern and southern coasts between the middle of August 
and the middle of October These autumn arrivals are gener 
ally joung birds, but an adult has-been killed near k armouth 
in spring Its occurrence in the central and western pprtions 
of England is less frequent In Scotland ten examples have 
been identified , while three Irish records were admitted up to 
1889 m Mr Howard Saunders' “ Manual One of these was 
shot in Co Galway in October, t888, and another was ob 
tamed on Achill Island in November of the same year 

Range outside the British Islands — The present Species breeds 
in Scandinavia up to 70* N Lit., and is also found nesting 
more or less sparmglj in Holland Denmark, and Northern 
German), as well as in Poland and Russia Mr Seebohm 
places its range on the Petchora and the Ob at 67° N lat , 
but he states that m the Yen-e sai Valle) it does not extend 
farther north than 66 It visits South Africa in winter, 
passing through the Caucasus and Persia, as well as the Medi 
tenanean countries, on migration 
Hahita — Mr "Seebohm has given an interesting account of 
the habits of the Great Snipe as observed by him on the 
Petchora and the Yen-e sai * In both of these valleys he 
writes, ‘ it was one of the last birds to reach the Arctic Circle 
in the former locality arriving on the 3rd of June and in the latter 
on the 1 ith of that month It m grates at night, singly or in 
pairs, but, so far as is known, not in flocks In the pairing 
season the males are gregarious and have a sort of ‘ lek, like 
that of the Ruff or of many species of Grouse Late one even 
mg, as Harvie Brown and I were drifting down the Petchora, 
we came upon a large party of these birds, making curious 
noises with their bills in the long grass on the banks of the 
river Sometimes as many as half a dozen were on the wing 
at once but their flights were very short and we succeeded in 
shooting ten of them, which all proved to be males I saw 
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Adult Femalo —Similar to the male Total length, 1 1 5 inches , 
culmen, 3 o , wing, 51, tail, 2 2 , tarsus, I 35 

Young — -Differs from the adult in being more rufous, espcci 
ally on the throat and neck The black markings of the back 
are more broken up and mottled with rufous bars, and the pale 
outer bands a'ong the scapulars are not so wide Mr Seebobm 
states that young Snipe may be recognised by not having a dark 
shaft line on the light tips of the upper w ing coverts, but I have 
found indications of the latter m quite young birds 
Many ornithologists have supposed that there is a second and 
more rufous species of Snipe found in England, but I believ e 
that the differences are merely individual, and, in the majority 
of specimens, the rufous colour is due to immaturity The 
curious form known as Sabine’s Snipe is apparently only 
a melanism It has been found chiefly in Ireland, and Mr 
Barrett Hamilton has written a very interesting paper on the 
subject in the Irish Naturalist for January, 1895 From this 
it appears that out of about fifty five examples of "Sabine's 
Snipe ” in collections, no fewer than thirty-one have been ob- 
tained in Ireland, twenty two in England, one in Scotland, 
while the form has only once been found on the continent of 
Europe 

Character* — The distinguishing features between the present 
species and the Great Snipe lme been detailed under the head 
ing of the latter bird 

Range la Great Britain — The Common Snipe is a plentiful 
migrant to all parts of the United Kingdom in autumn It 
breeds in suitable localities in all three kingdoms, and in the 
north at considerable elevations 

Rang# outside the British Islands — The present species breeds 
throughout the northern and temperate parts of Europe, but is 
rarely met with north of 70* N lat , while eastwards, it extends 
toTurkestaoand East Mongolia, where a certain number remain 
to breed Its southern breeding range in Lurope 1$ said to 
he the marshes of Northern Italy It is resident in Iceland 
and the I -croc Islands, and is said to have occurred in South 
Greenland In winter it visits China and Iormosa, and the 
J hilippmc Islands, as well ns the Indian J’lnmsuh, Ceylon, and 
the Burmese countries At this season of the )car it is also 
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found in the Mediterranean and North Africa, extending to the 
Azores, Madeira, the Canary Islands and Senegambia, as well 
as the Nile Valley, and as far as Aden 

Habits — The Snipe is a bird which is seldom seen in the day 
unless flushed from its marshy lair, and I onlj once remember 
hating seen one flying of its own accord m full day light Off the 
beach at Gorleston, near Yarmouth, I was wandering one mom 
ing in September, 1885, with a gun under my arm in case any 
bird came along which I might want fo*r the British Museum, 
when I c aw a cluster of small birds, apparentl) Dunlins or Stints, 
flying over the sea at a short distance from the shore As they 
came nearer, I could make out a larger bird flying in front, and 
evidently acting as leader to the smaller fry, of which there 
were, perhaps, a dozen As they passed by me at a consider 
able distance I aimed at the foremost bird, which was about a 
yard or two in front of the others, thinking that it must be a 
Knot My shot told, and the poor bird left his followers to shift 
for themselves, and turned shorewards, falling on a grassy cliff 
When I had ascended the latter I was considerably astonished 
to find that my victim was a Common Snipe, which had been 
acting as guide, philosopher, and friend to a party of unsophis 
ticated Dunlins at noonday 

Pairs of Snipe, travelling in company, have been observed 
crossing the sea on migration, but, as a rule, the bird is found 
alone, though a goodly company may be in close proximity 
Once, no doubt, the marshes in the west of London abounded 
with Snipe, and close to what is nowr Bedford Park I have my 
self seen a Snipe shot within the last ten years, some day to be 
reckoned as great a marvel as the Ring Ouzels frtim Turnham 
Green and the Nightingale from the country round Bayswater, 
of which birds specimens are m the British Museum In the 
water meadows and common lands of the Thames Valley, left 
moist after the floods, I have known plenty of Snipe to be killed 
quite clo^e to London, and the way in which they will cling to a 
locality, day after day, after having been constantly shot at, is 
as surprising as the way in which they will suddenly disappear 
from a place m which they hav e been plentiful the day before, 
without any apparent reason Every sportsman knows bow, in 
a favourite spot in the water meadows, Snipe are almost sure to 
be found in favourable weather, and how, without being actu 
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ally gregarious, they get up within a certain distance from each 
other, and their note of “scape ’ maybe heard from several in 
the air at once 1 hat they do associate together is certain, how 
ever, for I remember my friend, the late Mr Frederick bond, 
telling me how, many years ago m the day s of muzzle-loaders and 
percussion caps, he was wending his way home by moonlight 
acros> the Cambridgeshire Fens, and looking out for an oppor 
tunity cf discharging one of his still loaded barrels Crossing 
over a little bridge whieh spanned a ditch, he saw, by the light of 
the moon, a Snipe standing on the edge, and fired at it, only too 
delighted to have found something at which to let off his gun 
On walking to the spot he picked up eleien Snipe The late 
Air Booth also relates how, when he was punt gunning on a 
nver on«? winter m the north of Scotland during a severe frost, 
he noticed that Snipe w ere collected in numbers along the banks, 
where the mud was kept soft by the action of the tide. As a 
novel proceeding, he fired one shot at them with the big gun, 
but the poor birds were so tame that it could hardly be con 
sidered sport, and fowl being plentiful on ihe water at the time, 
he left them alone in hopes of renewing their acquaintance on 
some future day He discovered however, when the weather 
changed, that he hid lost his chance, as, after the breaking up of 
the frost, not a Snipe could be found within a mile of the spot 
The Snipe is always a bird of the swamps both in summer and 
winter, and is a skulking bird It feeds largely on worms 
slugs, and insects Its flight is very swift, and when it rises from 
its concealment it twists and turns m a zig zag flight until it has 
got well out of danger It utters a harsh note when it rises 
With regard to the drumming of the Snipe, various surmises 
as to the way in which the noise is produced have been 
hazarded, and Mr Seebohm has given an excellent note on the 
subject — “In the breeding season the note of the Snipe is 
japidly uttered, tyik t)uk, each syllable accompanied by a 
depression of the head This note is common to both sexes , 
but perhaps the most interesting fact connected Vrith the 
historyof the Snipe is the well known drumming of the male 
bud during the pairing season He may then be seen in broad 
daylight high in air, wheeling round and round in enormous 
circles, flying diagonally upwards with rapid beats of the wings, 
then swooping down an imaginary inclined plane with half 
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expanded and visibly-ubnxtmg wings, but with outspread tail, 
uttering a sound which is technically called 1 drumming ’ The 
sound is only heard when tha bird is descending, but some 
observers assert that they have heard it proceeding from a 
Snipe on the ground, or perched on a dead branch It has. 
been likened to the bleating of a Goat, and bears some re 
semblance to the suppressed gobble sometimes heard from 
a Turlcej Great difference of opinion exists as to the means 
by which this sound is produced Bechstem and many sub 
c equeot writers have argued that it proceeds from the throat 
Naumann, Macgillivray, Hancock, Saxby, Jardme, Blyth, and 
others have maintained that it is caused by the rapid vibration 
of the wings Altum, Meves, and most modern ornithologists 
find the musical note in the rush of air through the stifTfeathers 
of the outspread tail I ha\e listened to the drumming of the 
Snipe scores of times with the express purpose of discovering 
the mode in which the sound is produced, and must confess 
myself completely puzzled Arguing from analogy (a very 
dangerous proceeding, by the vva>, in ornithology), I should 
say it was produced by the vocal organs, and is analogous to 
the trill of the Stints and other Sandpipers The fact that it 
appears to begin the instant the bird begins to descend in 
dines me to think that, after allowance is made for the 
time it takes for sound to travel, it must really begin before 
the descent, whilst the bird is not moving very rapidlj " 

Heat — This is generally placed in a clump of rushes or 
sedge, m which is formed the shallow depression lined with 
dead grass 

Eggs — Four m number, laid between the middle of April 
and the middle of May, but in the high north not before 
June Occasional^, they have been found in March Mr 
Robert Read writes to me that he has himself found the nest 
in the latter month in Northumberland, and that on the bare 
ground, m an exposed site, swept over by every wind that blew 
The ground-colour varies from a brow msh clay colour to a 
pale stone grey, but in nearly every instance a shade of olive 
is apparent The spots are a mixture of reddish brown, black, 
and purplish grey, the latter being the underlying ones Tn 
some eggs the spots are small, and are distributed over the 
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whole surface, while in others they are of good size, forming 
blotches, which are clustered round the larger end Axis, 3 J- 
i 7 inch , diam , i o-i 2 

THE J \CK SNIPES GENUS LIMNOCRYPTES 

Limnocryptes, Kaup Nat Syst p 118(18^9) 

Type, L galhnula (Linn ) 

The present genus exhibits an important character in the 
breast bone, which has two notches in the posterior margin 
instead of one, as m the ordinary Snipes and Woodcock 1 he 
tail has only twelve feathers, and is decidedly wedge shaped, 
besides being uniform in colour 

I THE JACK SNIPE LIMNOCRYPTES CALLINULA 

Scofopax gallmula, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 244 (1766 ) , Mac 
gill Bnt B iv p 380(1882), Lilford, Col Tig Brit B 
part xxx (1895) 

Galhmgo galhnula , Dresser, B Eur \n p 053, pi 544 
(1877) , Saunders, ed. YarrelPs Bnt B m p 351 (1883), 
Seebohm, Hist Brit. B 111 p 247 (1885),, Saunders, 
Man Bnt B p 559 (1889) 

Ltmnocryptes g tilt /tula, B O U. List Bnt B p 167 (1883) 
Watt LWXVJI) 

Adult Male — General colour above black, with reflections of 
glossy green and purple, and a few rufous markings on the back, 
mostly in the form of streaks , the sides of the back orna- 
mented with a longitudinal band of ochreous buff from the 
sides of the mantle along the scapulars , a second buff band 
is not so distinct along the parapteral feathers and inner 
secondaries, being broken up b) the black and rufous mark 
ings of these feathers , lower back and rump uniform black , 
upper tail coverts blackish, slightly freckled with rufous, and 
having broad margins of ochreous buff, wing-coverts blackish, 
with pale rufesccnt margins, less distinct on the marginal 
series, which arc. almost uniform , the greater coverts uni 
form dusky-brown, with pale fringes, bastard "ing, primary- 
coverts and quills dusk) brown, with slight white tips to the 
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pnmary-coverts, the secondaries pale and more ashy at the 
tips, the long inner ones mottled like the scapulars , tail feathers 
pointed, uniform dusk) brown, with pale sandy buff margins , 
crown of head and nape black, scarcely spotted with rufous, 
and bordered by a broad superciliary band of sandy buff, the 
lores and feathers round the eye being blackish, cheeks and 
ear-coverts dull white, spotted with black, and having a black 
line along the upper cheeks , chin and upper throat white , 
sides of neck and hind neck earthy brown, slightly mottled 
with blackish, and separating the head from the back , lower 
throat and fore-neck pale rufous brown spotted and streaked 
with black, the sides of the breast and flanks being similarly 
marked , breast, abdomen, and under tail coverts pure white , 
the latter with a few dusky streaks , under wing coverts ashy 
whitish, with dusky bases, axillanes pure white , lower primary 
coverts and quill lining dull ashy Total length, 7 5 inches, 
culmen 1 6 , wing, 4 35 , tail, 1 9 , tarsus, o 9 

Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 7 5 inches , 
culmen, 1 6 , wing 4 x , tail, 17, tarsus, 0 95 

Winter Plumage —Scarcely to be distinguished from the sum 
mer plumage, except by the greater amount of blackish mott 
ling the bars on the hinder neck, and the generally more 
rufescent colour The pile bands on the back are brighter, 
but soon fade with exposure and wear to the paler tints of the 
spring and summer dress 

Eange in Great Britain. — Th** Jack Snipe is a regular visitant in 
winter, arriving in October or late in September, and leaving 
again in March and April No instance of its breeding within 
the limits of the United Kingdom has yet been authenticated 

Bangs outside the British Islands — The present species breeds 
m the Arctic Regions from the Dovrefjeld and the tundras of 
Lapland, above the limits of forest growth , and as it has been 
met with in Eastern Sibena where Middendorf found it on the 
Bogamda, south of the Taimyr Peninsula in 70° N lat , Mr 
Seebohm is probably right m supposing that it nests in the 
Arctic Regions from the Atlantic to the Pacific He did not, 
however, find it breeding either on the Petchora or m the 
Yen e sai Valley In winter it passes in numbers to the Medt 
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Lvmcola platyrhyndia, Dresser, B Eur vm p 3, pi 545 
(1876), BOU List Bnt B p 167 (1883), Saunders, 
ed Yarrells Bnt B 111 p 362 (1883) , id Man Bnt B 
P 563 (1889), Ldford, Col Fig Bnt B part xxiv 

(*893) 

Adult Male m Winter Plumage — Genera! colour above light ashy 
grey, somewhat paler on the edges of the feathers, which have 
dusky brown centres , lower back, rump, and upper tail coverts 
blackish, with slight remains of sandy buff fringes, sides of 
rump and lateral upper tail coverts white , wing coverts rather 
darker than the back, the margin'll ones dark brown, the 
median series blackish in the centre with hoary white margins , 
the greater series dusky bhekish, edged with hoary grey, in 
dining to white at the ends, and forming a narrow band across 
the wing , bastard wing and primary coverts black tipped with 
white, the latter broadly , quills black, paler brown on the 
inner webs of the primaries, excepting at the tips, which are 
black, secondaries merely fringed with white near the ends, 
and with a little white towards the base of the inner web, the 
inner secondaries ashy like the back, the shafts of all the 
quills white or whity brown , centre tail feathers blackish like 
the upper tad coverts, the rest ashy brown with white shafts 
and white fringes, crown of head like the back, the lores 
dusky, surmounted by a broad white streak which is continued 
into a narrow eyebrow , sides of face white with a few tiny 
streaks of dusky brown, ear coverts uniform dusky brown, 
under surface of body white with a few streaks of dusky brown 
On the lower throat and sides of breast , under w mg coverts 
and axiilanes white, the marginal coverts mottled with dusky 
bases , lower primary-coverts ashy , hill dusky black , legs and 
feet slaty black , ins dirk brown Total length, 6 5 inches , 
culmen, t 3 , wing, 4 r , tad, r 6 , tarsus, o 8 

Adult Male in Breeding Plumage — General colour above black, 
slightly varied with rufous edgings to the feathers, some of 
those of the mantle, scapulars, inner greater coverts, and 
inner secondaries having sandy buff margins, the black form 
ing large sub terminal spots , crown of the head black, with a 
sandy buff lateral stripe, lores black, sides of face rufescent, 
thickly spotted with dusky bhek like the sides of the neck , the 
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ear coverts rufous and surmounted by a pale buff eyebrow 
which becomes lighter above the lores, chmand under sur 
face of body white, the throat, fore-neck, and chest thickly 
spotted with dusky blackish, those on the fore-neck and chest 
somewhat arrow shaped as they are also along the sides of the 
body all these parts slightly tinged with rufous , lateral upper 
tail coverts barred with black , tail feathers as in the winter 
plumage but with a more extensive white area on the inner 
webs Total length 6 5 inches , culraen, 12, wing, 415, tad, 
I 5 , tarsus, o 8 

Adalt Female In Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male, but not 
quite so plentifully spotted underneath Total length 6 5 
inches , wing, 4 3 

Young Birds — Very similar to the summer plumage of the 
adults, being rufous above, mottled with black centres to the 
feathers and having very broad whitish margins, centre of 
the crown black, the outer tail feathers having a great deal 
of white on the inner web confining the ashy grey colour to a 
broad marginal line , the fore neck slightly tinged with buff, as 
also the sides of the upper breast these parts being very scantily 
streaked with brown During their first winter the pale edges 
to the feathers become worn off, so that the general aspect of 
the upper surface is black 

Rings to Great Brit&la — 1 he number of specimens of the Broad 
billed Sandpiper w hich have been killed in England appear to 
be seven in number, four of which have been shot on Breydon 
Broad in Norfolk One in Mr Boner s collection was obtained 
near Shoreham in Sussex, and Sir Henry Boynton has a speci 
men from Hornsea Mere in Yorkshire Mr Walter Burton also 
shot one near Rye in August and of the others four have been 
killed in spring and two m autumn so that it is evident that 
the species is a rare visitor during the spring and autumn 
m gration One specimen was procured in Belfast Bay, in 
Ireland, in October, 1844 

Range outside the British Islands — The Broad billed Sandpiper 
nests on the mountains of Scandinavia as far south as 60' N 
lat , and in Lapland, and it probably breeds throughout the 
tundra regions of Northern Europe and Siberia, but it appears 
to be everj where a local bird, and not much is known con 
i T Q 
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corning its distribution dunng the nesting season It passes 
through the greater part of Eastern and Central Europe during 
migration, visiting the Mediterranean countries and occurring 
even as far south as Madagascar It likewise appears to cross 
Central Asia to North western India, and also v lsits Japan, 
China, and the Burmese provinces during the cold season 
Habits — The late Mr Richard Dann contributed a very in 
terestmg article to Yarrell s “ British Birds * oil the nesting of 
thts species, which he had found in Lulea and Tomea Lap- 
mark as well as on the Dovrefjeld in Norway, where it armed 
at the latter end of May It frequented grassy morasses and 
swamps in small colonies, hating the same habitat as the 
Wood Sandpiper On their first appearance, they were w ild 
and shy, and similar in their liabits to other Sandpipers feed 
ing on the grassy borders of small pools and lakes in the 
morasses On being disturbed they soared to a great height 
in the air, rising and falling suddenly like the Snipe, uttenng 
the notes tncw/io, rapidly repeated As the weather becomes 
warm, the hibits of the species totally change, as it skulks and 
creeps through the dead grass and allows itself to be followed 
within a few yards when flushed, it drops again a short 
distance off 

Nest — The following account is given by Mr Holley, who 
discovered the nest in Lapland — “The Broad billed Sand 
piper differs from other wading birds in the situation of its nest, 
choosing open soft places m the marsh, where there is little 
else than bog moss with a little growth of a kind of sedge, and 
on a low tuft, just rising above the water, its nest may be found 
often without much difficulty . But it must not be 

supposed that this kind of bird nesting is a ery easy work The 
marshes where the Broad billed Sandpipers arc to be found are 
few and far between , they are soft and full of water, and often 
every step is a struggle whilst the swarms of hungry gnats 
require almost individual attention The sun is scorching at 
midday, but at midnight has not enough power to keep off an 
unpleasant clnlL The country to be gone over is of vast extent, 
and the egg season very short , sleep is seldom obtainable , a 
feverish feeling comes on, and present enjoyment soon ceases 
It is just where the thickest clouds of gnats rise from the water. 
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which is so generally spread over the recently thawed land, 
that the Broad btlled Sandpiper has its eggs and this is just 
before midsummer, about the third week in June Many 
enpty nests are found for one which is occupied and I 
suppose them to be of former years, for the moss in which 
they are usually worked long retains any mark made in it, 
being hard frozen for more than half the year , they are neatlj 
rounded hollows and have a few bits of dried grass at the 
bottom The bird sometimes flies and sometimes runs, off 
her eggs, and if she has sat for a day or two, she will come 
back even while men are standing round ’ 

Egg* — Tour in number, and very dark in appearance the 
groundcolour appearing pinkish brown, very thickly mottled 
and spotted with dark chocolate brown generally almost hiding 
the groundcolour itself In a pale type of egg the ground 
colour is stone-grey or olive-clay colour, the spotting being 
very minute and sometimes accompanied by a cluster of 
blotches at the larger end of the egg The underlying spots, 
which are often prominent, are of a violet grey Axis, 1 2-1 4 
inch , dnm , 0 9-0 95 


THE DUNLINS GENUS PELIDNA 
Pehdna , Cuvier, Regne Amm 1 p 490 (18x7) 

Tjpe, P alpma (Linn ) 

The Dunlins have the culmen longer than the tarsus but 
the} may be distinguished from the Snipes and \\ ood-cocks by 
the position of the eye whtch is placed much more forward in 
the head and does not approach ihe level of the opening of the 
ear The bill is slender and straight at the tip and is not 
curved downwards , there is a slight tendency to broadening at 
the end so that the genus Pehdna holds an intermediate post 
lion between Lumcola and AnqlochihiS The Dunlins more 
over, differ from the genus Trwga in having the middle tail 
feathers prolonged and sharpened at the ends, the inner 
secondaries also are very Ion* 1 and so nearly equal to the 
primaries ia length that the difference Between these two sets 
of quills is less than the length of the tarsus 

Q ” 
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especially distinct on the sung coverts, the greater series tipped 
with white so as to form a wing band, primar) coverts and 
quills dark brown, narrowly fringed with whitish and haung 
white shafts , secondaries for the most part white, with a longi 
tudinal dusky mark towards the end of the outer web , rump and 
upper tail-coverts brown like the back, the sides of the rump and 
the lateral tail-coverts pure white , centre tail feathers also dark 
brown, the remainder light ashy brown, fringed with white at 
the ends and with white shafts , head like the back, with tiny 
dark centres to the feathers , lores dusky brown, surmounted 
byan indistinct whitish eyebrow, sides of face and ear-coverts 
light brown, with darker shaft streaks, cheeks, throat, and under 
surface of body pure white, the lower throat and chest light 
ashy, with darker centres to the feathers, more distinct on the 
sides of the chest 

Yonng Birds — Above brown, with sandy rufous edges to the 
feathers , under surface white, with scattered spots of dusk) 
brown on the breast , throat whitish , fore neck tinged with 
sandy buff 

Eanjje in Great Britain — The present species, familiarly known 
as the “ Ox bird, breeds in Scotland and the northern islands, 
and m the north of England as far south ds Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and even in Lincolnshire, though it is nowhere so 
common in the nesting season as it is in some parts of Scot 
land It is also known to breed m Cornwall and Devonshire, 
where there are moors suited to it» habits, but nothing is 
known of its nesting in any part of VI ales In Ireland, ac 
cording to Mr Ussher, the Dunlin breeds “ in limited numbers, 
nnd locally in Donegal, Londonderry Westmeath, Wicklow, 
Kings County, Mayo, and Sligo, and probably elsewhere m 
the midland and northern counties" It is a very common 
bud on all our coasts in winter, and is sometimes seen on 
inland waters during migration 

Binge outside the British Islands — The Dunlin may be con 
sidered a circum polar bird as it nests throughout northern 
Europe from Iceland and the Faroes to Scandinavia and 
thence across Northern Europe and Siberia to the Pacific It 
also nests throughout Arctic America, though the birds from 
the western side of the latter cont nen* are usually rather larger 
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in size, and have been separated as Feltdna pactjica In winter 
the Dunlins migrate south as far as California and the \\ est 
Indies in the New World, and also visit the coasts of China, 
Northwestern India and the Mediterranean countries to the 
Canaries on the west, and as far as Zanzibar on the East 
African coast As with so many of the waders the Dunlin 
vanes considerably in size and there is a small form found in 
Europe which breeds along the Baltic and is not uncommon 
on our English coasts This is the bird usually known as 
Schtnz s Dunlin ( Ptlidna schinzf) It is probably this small 
form which has been found breeding in Italy and also in Spam 
I have often shot specimens of the small form, and was at one 
time inclined to consider it a more solitary bird than the 
common Long billed Dunlin of our coasts, but I have also 
found both long and short billed birds mixed up m the same 
flock 

Habits — In winter the Dunlin is decidedly the commonest 
of all our shore buds, and is sometimes seen in immense 
flocks When the tide is out, little parties may be seen feed 
ing in company on the edges of the shallow pools left by the 
receding waters, while others are busily engaged in procuring 
food on the mudflats When alarmed, they fly off with a 
harsh note like the syllable s A r-<r e, and as one takes wing it is 
generally joined by several others m the vicinity, which fly off 
m company When the tide is full, and the mud flits are 
covered, the Dunlins betake themselves to the sea beach and 
congregate in large or small companies occupying the time m 
preening their plumage or in sleeping with their head turned 
round and the bill hidden under their shoulder feathers 
Even then they are not easy of approach, as they have 
generally one or two sentinels posted, or are watched over by 
the wary Ringed Plover On such occasions they generally fly 
a little way out to sea and settle again on tl e shingle at some 
little distance, and as they wheel off, they go through some 
evolutions which are interesting to watch as at one moment 
the flock becomes almost invisible in the bright sunlight and 
then reappears as a little datk cloud moving about the surface 
of the waves At these times it is not easy to whtstle them 
within hail but as the hour approaches for the tide to ebb, the 
Dunlins become much more restless and occasionally little 
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parties will leave the shingle and fly over the mud flats, 
settling on any little point which may become uncovered, 
or thronging on to a sand spit from which the tide has re- 
ceded. 

In the spring the Dunlins pair before going north, but small 
flocks of individuals in full summer plumage remain in the 
south during the nesting season, these are evidently non 
breeding birds 

Hest. — A depression in the ground with a slight lining of 
dead grass, roots, or sometimes a little moss Mr Seebohm 
says that the site generally chosen is m the middle of a tuft of 
grass, or 1 bare place on the moor surrounded by heather or 
rushes Mr Robert, Read gives the following note — “ I have 
always found them nesting m the vicinity of water, but they 
are not particular whether it is salt or fresh The slight nest 
is usually built in a patch of grass growing amongst short 
heather, the eggs being well concealed by the over hanging 
grass ” 

Eggs— Four in number, pear shaped The groundcolour 
varies from a light greenish or olive grey to stone-colour or 
even chocolate The markings are equally v amble, for though 
the grey underlying spots are sometimes 111 evidence, they arc 
often obscured by blotches and spots of reddish brown or even 
black, which are mostly congregated towards the larger end 
As a rule, however, in the Dunlin’s egg, the spots are of 
moderate size and fairly evenly distributed Axis, 1 35-1 45 
inches , diam , 6 95-1 05 

THE KNOTS GENUS TRINGA 
Tnttga, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 247 (1766) 

Type, T canuius (Linn ) 

The genus Tnnga contains but two species, the Knot of 
Europe and the Japanese T crasstroslrts The latter breeds 
in Eastern Siberia and travels south in winter, as far as the 
Malay Archipelago and Australia, as well as to the shores 
of North western India The length of the culmen exceeds 
that of the tarsus, and the latter is longer than the mtddle toe 
and claw The bill is stout and has a distinct ridge on the 
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culmen, which widens slightly towards the end The Knots 
may be distinguished from the Dunlins by the shape of the tail, 
which is square, with the middle feathers not prolonged The 
inner secondaries also are shorter, and the distance between 
their tips and the tips of the primaries is more than the length 
of the tarsus 


I THE KNOT TRINGA CAMTTUS 
Tnnga canutns, Linn Syst Nat i p 251 (1766), Macgill 
Brit B iv p 185 (1852), Dresser, B Eur viti p 77 pl$ 
555, 556 (1877), B O U List Brit B p 171 (1883), 
Saunders, ed Yanrells Bnt B 111 p 413 (1S83) , See- 
bohm, Hist Bnt B m p 174(1885), Saunders, Man 
Bnt B p 581 (1889), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part 
xn (1S90) 

Adult Male in Winter Plwnage — General colour above ash) 
gre>, perfectly uniform except on the rump, where there are a 
few dusky bars, upper tail-co\erts white, barred across with 
black, wing-coverts ashy like the back, except the marginal 
coverts, which are dusky brown, the median senes also with 
dusky centres, the greater series tipped w ith white , bastard 
wing and primary coverts black, the inner ones broadly tipped 
with white , quills dull ashy brown, blackish on the outer web 
and at the tip of the inner web, the shafts white, the inner pn 
manes plainly edged w ith white near the base of the outer web , 
the inner secondanes ash) brown like the back , tail ash) gre) , 
with whitish shafts to the feathers, crown of head ashy-gre), 
slightly mottled with dusky centres to the feathers , lores dusk) 
gre), surmounted by a broad streak of white, continued into a 
1 arrow white e)ebrow, si ghtly streaked with dusky lines , sides 
of face white, with narrow dusk) streaks the upper margin of 
the ear-coverts ash) grey , under surface of body w bite, the chm 
unspotted, but the throat streaked, and the fore neck and chest 
mottled with dusky spots or bars, the sides of the neck and of 
the chest dull ashy brown , the flanks white, with irregular bars 
or arrow head marks of dusky brown , under wing coverts 
white, theaxillanes with a few dusky bars, lower pnmary-coverts 
and quilUinmg ash) grey Total length, 9 inches, culmen, 
x 3 , wing, 61, tail, 23, tarsus, x 2 
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Young Birds. — Very similar to the winter plumage of the 
adults, being grey above and white below. They may, how- 
ever, be easily distinguished by the marbled appearance of 
the upper surface, 'the feathers being Fringed with white, 
before which is a narrow sub-marginal line of black. There is 
also a tinge of buff over the throat, breast, and sides of the 
body, these parts being thickly spotted with dusky brown, 
especially on the flanks. 

Adult Male in Sommer Plumage. — Differs from the winter 
plumage in having the under surface of the body chestnut, as 
well as the eyebrow and sides of the face. The whole of the 
upper surface also is suffused with chestnut, the feathers being 
black in the centre with chestnut margins, while on the scapu- 
lars and long inner secondaries, the chestnut colour is distri- 
buted in the form of twin spots, often forming nearly complete 
bats ; the white of the rump and upper tail coverts is strongly 
tinged with chestnut, and the black bars are very distinct; bill 
and feet black ; iris dark hazel. Total length, 10 inches; oil- 
men, i*3 ; wing, 6‘5 ; tail, 2*3 ; tarsus, i*i. 

Adult Female In Breeding Plumage.— Similar to the male, but 
not so strongly suffused with chestnut above, and rather paler 
chestnut below, with more white on the abdomen than in the 
male, and having still considerable remains of black bars on 
the flanks ; the axillanes regularly barred with black instead of 
being white or only slightly freckled as in the male. Total 
length, 10 inches ; ,wing, 6 6. 

Bange In Great Britain — The Knot is a very interesting bird, 
visiting us in May on its journey northwards, while numbers 
are observed on the return journey in the autumn ; many spend 
the winter on our coasts, and some few, non breeding birds, 
appear never to migrate, as I have known birds in full red 
plumage to have been shot in June. On the nth August, 1895, 
a very early date for their return south, I was startled by hearing 
their well known notes above my garden at Chisw ick. A large 
migration was passing overhead at eleven o’clock in the day, 
which was a very hot one, wilh a brilliant sun, but the birds were 
at too great a height to be seen by the naked eye. At all times 
the Knot seems to be more common on the east of Great 
Britain, being rare on the western coast of Scotland, but occur- 
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ring again in numbers along the coast of the West of Tngland 
and on the Insb coast 

Range eratatde the British Islands — The Knot breeds in the 
Arctic Regions and was found nesting by the explorers iri the 
early part of the century on Melville Island and also on Mel 
vtlle Peninsula but no eggs seem to hive been brought bach 
by them Colonel Feilden obtained young birds m Grmncll 
Land lat 82 33 , and Mr H C Hart also procured nestlings 
in lat 81° 44 , but no eggs were obtained by these naturalists 
during the vojage of the Alert and “Discover) No other 
record of the breeding of the Knot has yet been authenticated, 
and although it has been observed on migration in many parts 
of Northern Russia and Siberia, it has not been found nesting 
tn any part of the Old World Dr Bunge noticed the species 
on Great LiakofF Island the most southerly of the New Siberian 
islands on the 6th of July, and shot specimens throughout the 
greater part of the month, but on the 20th the birds became 
rarer and were not recorded after the 31st Colonel redden 
writes to me — ‘ If Bunge was correct in the identification of the 
bird I see no reason to doubt that the Knot breeds in the New 
Siberian Islands, for we obtained old birds and nestlings on 
the 1 ith of J uly at Discovery Bay and again at Hoe Berg beach 
on the 31st of July There is of course, some possibility that 
the Liakoff Knot might be T crassirotfrii and not T canutus, as 
the occurrences of the latter bird in Eastern Siberia have been 
very fe v ’ In winter the Knot passes as far south as Australia 
and New Zealand and is found but more rarely, on the coasts 
of India and Africa In America it migrates along the Atlantic 
coast to the West Indies, and has even been recorded from 
Brazil 

Habits — On its northward journey m spring the present 
species is far less often observed than on its return in autumn, 
when it is very plentiful At the former time of year it is also 
much more shy, and seems intent upon reaching its Arctic 
breeding home with as much expedition as possible In the 
autumn on the contrary, it is not only much more plentiful, but 
is very much tamer It is found either singly or in small flocks 
jn most of our tidal harbours where its cheerful note, which is 
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very easily imitated, is one of the most familiar to shore shooters 
at that period of the year It often associates with flocks of 
Dunlins, and rests with them on the shingle at high tide, and 
feeds with them on the mud flats when the water has receded 
Although, as recorded above, I have been witness to the mtgra 
tion of Knots by day, I have also heard them passing over 
London by night, and have many times whistled to them from 
the top of Primrose Hill In the old days of shore-shooting at 
Pagham Harbour, when I have been waiting for the dawn, I hav e 
«een them arrive from thenorth at day break, and have whistled 
them dow n from the sky These arm als are nearly alway s > oung 
birds, and they appeared so glad to know that some of their 
species were in the neighbourhood, that they have often 
descended to within twenty jards of my boat and commenced 
to feed ravenously When seen at such a close distance, the 
Knot is an extremely pretty bird, and can easily be distinguished 
from other shore birds by its plump appearance When flying 
it utters a musical note like the syllables tut tut, tm tut 

Nest — Described as being placed close to a stream and 
composed of a few leaves and dried grass loosely put 
together 

Eggs — Lieutenant Greely — who took an egg fully developed 
from the body of a female Knot — told Mr Seebohm that it was a 
very handsome egg, very boldly blotched, and about as large as 
that of the Common Snipe My friend Mr J T Ihomassonwas 
recently informed by Captain Bendire that, up to the present 
time, there is no authentic egg of the Knot in the United States 
National Museum at Washington One egg is in the British 
Museum, to which it was presented by the late Mr Seebohm, 
who states that it was from a clutch of four sent with the parent 
bird from Disco in Greenland to Mr Versler m Copenhagen, 
who had received it from Mr Bolbroe, the original captor 
The egg is of an olive stone-colour with the usual spots, and 
confluent blotches of reddish brown or black congregating near 
the large end of the egg and mixed with the under lying grey 
markings, which are v ery prominent It looks exactly like the 
kind of egg one might expect the Knot to lay Axis, i 6 inches , 
diam , i i 
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THE PURPLE SANDPIPERS GENUS ARQU YTELLA 
Arquatella, Baird, B N Araer p 717(1858) 

Type, A mantima (Gra ) 

The genus Arquatella is very closely allied to the genus 
Tnnga, and is considered by most ornithologists to be identical 
with it The Purple Sandpiper, however, is a very short legged 
bird, and differs from the Dunlins in having the tarsus shorter 
than the middle toe The tibia tarsus, too which is bare in 
ihe Dunlins, is feathered down to the joint of the tarsus in the 
genus Arquatella Besides the ordinary Purple Sandpiper 
thereare two races which are closely allied to it A couesi, from 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska and A fttlocncmis , from the 
Prybilof Group 

I THE PURPLE SANDPIPER ARQUATELLA MARITIMA 

Tringa mantima , Gm Syst Nat t p 678 (17S8) , Macgill 
Brit B iv p 197 (185a), Seebohm, Hist Brit B in p 
192 (1885) 

Ttttt^t striata, Linn , Dresser, B Eur viti p 69, pi 554 
0877), B O U Li>t Brit B p 171 (1883), Saunders, 
ed Yarrell, Brit B 111 p 408 (1883), id Man Brit B 
P 579 (1889) , Lilford, Col Tig Brit B part x\iv 
(> s 93) 

Adult in Winter Plumage — General colour above sooty blacl 
with a purplish gloss, the feathers having pale margins of dull 
ashy grey, less distinct on the lower back, rump, and upper 
tul-coverts the longest of which have white tips, sides of rump 
and lateral upper tail coverts white, with narrow blackish shaft 
lines, wing covertslike thebackand having thesamepale fringes, 
kisfard wing and primary co\ezls black, with white tips, quills 
dusky brown, black along the outer web and at the tip of the 
inner one, the secondaries tipped with white and having a con 
sulerable amount of white on the inner web, which increases 
in extent on the inner secondaries, which are entirely white or 
liave only a small mark of black on the outer web , the inner 
most secondaries black , centre tail feathers blackish, the 
remainder ashy grey, fringed with white and having whitish 
shafts , head and neck uniform sooty black, with a faint streak 
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of dull white on the loies and behind the eye , eyelid whitish , 
sides of face, throat, and fore neck sooty brown, the chin whiter, 
breast and abdomen, as well as the under tail coverts, white, 
the breast and sides of the body mottled w ith dusky brow n 
centres to the feathers, the flanks streaked with the same colour , 
axillanes and under wing coverts pure white , quill lining ashy 
grey Total length, 7 5 inches, oilmen, 1 2, wing, 4 9 , tail, 
2 1 , tarsus, o 85 

Ton ng Birds — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults, 
but are distinguished by the white fringes to the feathers of the 
upper surface, especially on the wing coverts, scapulars, and 
inner secondaries , the chest and sides of the body more 
plentifully mottled with spots of dusky black 

Adnlts In Saramer Plumage — Differ from the winter plumage in 
being browner below and not so ashy, the fore neck being either 
uniform brown or mottled with spots of black, the upper breast 
and sides of the body being also thickly spotted with black 
1 he upper surface is black, with rufous margins to the feathers 
instead of ashy or whitish ones, bill dark brown, paler at the 
base, feet dull yellow, claws black, ins hazel Total length, 
8 5 inches, culmen, 1 5 , wing, 5 2 , tail, 215, tarsus, o 95 

Characters — The Purple Sandpiper can always be distin 
guished by its black rump and upper tail coverts, combined 
with the white inner secondaries 

Range in Great Britain. — The present species inhabits the 
coasts of Great Britain during winter, but is everywhere rather 
local and is more common m some years than others Like 
other waders, individuals of the Purple Sandpper have been 
known to remain in Great Britain during summer, and these 
doubtless have been non breeding birds Indeed, the species 
has been credibly supposed to have bred within our limits, 
as Mr Howard Saunders says — “ Young scarcely able to fly 
have been obtained on the Fame Islands, where they are sup 
posed to have been hatched, while adults have been observed 
in the Outer Hebrides and other northern localities as late as 
the end of May There is even strong presumptive evidence 
that the bird nests on the high ground in the Shetlands, though 
identified eggs hate net yet been obtained On the rvgged 
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portions of the Insh coast it is met with m winter and! found 
it, still in small flocks on May 1 51I1, m Co Donegal 

Range ontllde the Brituh Island* — Phe Purple Sandpiper Occurs, 
and probably breeds throughout the Arctic Regions, retiring only 
for a comparatively short distance southwards m w inter, though 
some visit at this season of the >ear the Mediterranean countries 
and the Mores and in the New W orltl it occurs on the Great 
Cakes and the Atlantic coasts of North America as far south 
as the Bermudas I ven in \\ estern Scandinavia it is found in 
winter as well as in summer 

HsbJts — Of these Mr Secbohm gives the following account 
“ Unlike most of its congeners, the Purple Sandpiper 
loves a rocky coast, a bold shore where the rocks gradually 
shelve down into the water or are left exposed in huge 
masses at low tide It is not often seen on a low sandy 
beach, but the wide, almost interminable, mudflats which 
have such a charm for most wading birds, are occa 
sionally frequented by the Purple Sandpiper It visits the 
coast m little parties , but now and then a solitary bird is met 
with winch will sometimes join a flock of Dunlins or other 
small Waders In many of its habits the Turple Sandpiper 
differs considerably from its congeners It loies to frequent 
the shore when the waves are dashing over the rocks and to 
seek for its food literally surrounded by the spray Nimbly the 
little creature trips, sure footed over the wet, si ppery rocks 
exulting in the wild strife of the waters and appearing ev ery 
moment as though the huge angry waves w ould ov ervv helm it 
Tightly it clings to the boulders until each succeeding wave 
has broken, when its active search commences When the 
gale is at its height it shuns the shore, or seeks safety md 
shelter amongst the rocks at high water mark , and Saxby 
states that in Shetland he has known it to take refuge under 
the lee of a wall and to feed w tthtn a few yards of h s house 

* The Pu’ple Sandpiper is a very tame little bird, often allow 
tng the observer to approach to within a few feet as it stands 
on the shore Sometimes it is flushed with difficult} , or merely 
contents itself with running along the shore just out of arms 
length Saxby states that it is an excellent swimmer, and that 
he has seen as many as three or four in calm weather swim 
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Rung at the base of the rocks on which their companions were 
searching for food It never seems to dive, however, except 
when wounded Sometimes, when flushed, it has been known 
to alight on the water several yards from shore The food of 
the Purple Sandpiper is composed of marine insects, small 
crustaceans and molluscs and the seeds of several shore plants 
It obtains most of its food as the tide comes m or ebb , 
usually sitting on the rocks at high water, plum ng itself, bask 
ing in the sun, and waiting for the sea to go dow n again The 
flight of the Purple Sandpiper is rapid, but not usually 
ver) high Sometimes it skims along for a short distance, 
hovers mthe air, or tuns along the ground with wings out 
spread over its back The note of this bird somewhat re 
sembles that of the Common Sandpiper it is loud, clear, and 
shrill, and often repeated, but very difficult to express on paper 
— a kind of wee, not unlike the note of the House Martin, but 
louder ” 

Nest — A slight depression, lined with a little moss or dried 
grass 

Eggs— Four m number, pear shaped, and resembling the 
eggs of the Dunlin, from which, however, they can be 
distinguished by their larger size The variation in the tint 
of the gTound colour is just as marked as m that specie;,, 
the colour ranging from greenish stone-grey to brownish claj 
colour, or e\ en reddish brown The spots are reddish brown, 
sometimes inclining to black, and are thickly distributed over 
the eggs, m the same manner as in those of the Dunlin Axis, 
1415 inch , diam , 1 0-1 1 

TIIE CURLEW SANDPIPERS GENUS ANC\ LOCIIILUS 
Ancylochetlus, K.aup, Naturl Sjst p 50 (1829) 

Tjpe, A subarcuatus (Guldenst ) 

In general appearance the Curlew Sandpiper — for there is 
only one representative of the genus Ancylochilus — is very like 
a Dunlin, and is in the genus Pehdtia the bill is longer than 
the tarsus The shape of the bill, however, is different, being 
very long and slender and tapering to a point, without any 
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widening before the tip It has a sharp ridge on the oilmen, 
and the end is decidedly decurved, w hence its Latin name of 
sub-arcuatus , and its English name of “Curlew' Sandpiper, 
from a certain resemblance of its curv ed bill to that of a Curlew 

I THE CURLEW SANDPIPER ANCYLOCU1LUS SUBARCUATUS 
Scolopax subarQnnta, Guldens! N Comm Petrop xix p 471 

0774) 

Trtnga subarquala, Macgill Brit B iv p 215 (1852), 
Dresser, B Eur vm p 59, pi 553 (1878), B O U. 
List Brit B p 170 (18S3) , Saunders, ed Yarrell, 
Brit B m (1883), Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 180 
(1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B 403 (1889), Lalford, 
Col Fig Bnt B part xxv (1893) 

Adult Male in Breeding Plumage — General colour abme deep 
bay or dark cinnamon rufous, varied with whitish edges to the 
feathers, which are mottled with black centres, taking the form 
of stripes on the head and back, and of cross bars on the 
scapulars , lower back dull ashy brown, with whitish edges , 
sides of lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts white, the latter 
tinged with rufous, and showing a few black bars, wing-coverts 
brown with whitish edgings, the greater series tipped with white, 
forming a wing bar, some of the coverts rufous like the back, 
aijd some of the inner secondaries also rufous on their edges , 
primary coverts and quills darker brown, the latter with white 
tips and white shafts, the secondaries fringed with white, more 
broadly on the shorter ones, which are white at the base of the 
inner web , tail feathers ashy brown with white fringes and white 
shafts , head like the back, but showing less distinct blackish 
centres to the feathers , the hind neck distinctly hoary, owing 
to the edgings of the feathers , sides of face and under surface 
of body nch vinous chestnut with more or less distinct remains 
of hoary margins to the feathers , vent and under tail coverts 
white, the latter tinged with rufous, and having a few black 
bars , sides of body and flanks pure white, the latter with a few 
black bars , under wing-coverts and axillanes pure is lute , lower 
primary co\erts and under surface of quills light ashy , bill, legs, 
feet, and daws black , ins hazel Total length, 7 4 inches , 
oilmen, 1 35, wing, 5 3, tail, 1 9, tarsus, nj 
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Ad alt Female ia Summer Plumage — Like Ihc mate but not SO 
richly coloured, the tint of the under surface being duller chest 
nut and not so vinous Total length, 7 inches , wing 4 g 
Adult In Winter Plumage — \shy brown above, slightl) mottled 
with darker centres to the feathers, wing-coverts like the back , 
quills as in the summer plumage , rump and upper tail-coverts 
pure white, tail feathers ashy brown fringed with white, with 
white shafts, a sub-terminal bar of dusk) blackish, and the 
inner webs having a good dcat of white at the base, lores 
dusk), with a supn lord streak of white , under surface of body 
pure white, with ttn> lines of dusk) brown on the sides of the 
face, sides of neck, lower throat, and fore nccL 

Tonng in Firit Autumn Plum»ge, — Similar in general Colour to 
the winter plumage of the adult, but distinguished by the 
absence of rufous colour on the upper surface On tin. under 
surface the streaks on the forc-ncck arc almost obsolete, and a 
fuhcsccnt shade overspreads the fore-neck and chest in some 
specimens even extending to the breast it«clf On the upper 
surface it is scry similar to the winter plumage of the adult 
but has alwajs some distinct pale edgings to the feathers these 
being generally fuhcsccnt, while the mantle is decidedly 
darker, being blackish with pale margins to the feathers 
Jtxnge la Greit Britain -— -1 he Curlew Sandpiper is a spring and 
autumn >isitor to our coasts being much more plentiful m the 
latter season than in the former, and frequenting more parti 
cularlj the cast coast, both of Scotland and Lngfand In 
Ireland, Mr Howard Saunders states that it has been known 
to remain in the southern counties until November or even 
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June The breeding home of the species will probably be 
found in the New Siberian Islands, as the nesting of the species 
on Kolguev, where it wis thought that the Curlew Sandpiper 
might breed, has not been verified by the recent explorations 
of Mr Trevor Battye and the Messrs Pearson 

TTsbits — The Curlew Sandpiper is often found in flocks on 
our mud fiats and shingles in the autumn, where they either feed 
m company or consort w ith the Dunlins, from which they can 
hardly be distinguished by an ordinary observer Occasional’y 
a single bird may be procured, and m the case where it is found 
solitary, it is generally a young bird which is wending its way 
south alone, or an old bird which is resting on its way to com 
plete its moult, as is e\ idenced by the number of red feathers 
which it has not shed Its habits and food are so precisely 
like those of the Dunlin, that no special description is neces 
sai> 

Nest — Unknown 

Eggs — Unknown. 

THE PECTORAL SANDPIPERS GENUS HETEROP\GIA 
Jlckrofogta, Coues, Proc Acad Nat Sci Philad 1861, p 191 
Type, H fuscico/hs (V ) 

The members of this genus are four in number, and three 
of them have occurred accidentally in Great Britain They 
have generally been associated with the Knots and Dunlins in 
the genera Tnnga and Pthdna> but they differ from these 
in the shorter bill, which is not longer than the tarsus, and 
thus they are more closely allied to the Stints (Lwio/it/es) and 
the Sanderhng ( Caftdns ) They differ, however, from the latter 
genera in having the tarsus longer than the middle toe and 
c aw 

1 ronaparte’s sandpiper heteropvgiv fuscicollis 
Tnnga fuscicol/ts, Yieill N Diet dHist Nat xxxiv p 461 
(1819), Dresser B Eur vui p 15, P l 547 (1873), 
B O U List Brit B p. 168 (1883 ) , Saunders, Man 
Brit B p 567 (1889) 
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Trirtga sehinzii {nec Brchni), Mncgill. Brit. B. iv\ p. 222 (1852) ; 

Saunders, cd. Varrell, Brit. B. in. p 373 (18S3). 

Trittga bonapartii Secbohm, Hist. Brit. B. m. p. 1S9 (rSSs). 

AJait Kil« — In appearance like a small Dunlin, but distin- 
guished by the generic characters recorded above, and by the 
upper tail coverts being entirely white, so that they contrast 
sharply with the dark rump and dark centre tad feathers ; bill, 
feet, and legs greenish black , ins dusky brow n Total length, 
7 inches ; cuimen, 0*95 ; wing, 4's ; tail, 1 95 ; tarsus, p’p. 
The white upper taiUoicrh of this species distinguishes it at 
all seasons from any of its near allies. 

Rinse la Great Britain. — An accidental visitor from America, 
of which some dozen specimens have occurred within our 
limits. According to Mr. Howard Saunders, “the first British 
example was shot prior to 1839, in Shropshire, while subse- 
quently three others have been obtained in Cornwall, two 
in the Scilly Islands, four at Instow in North Devon, two in 
Sussex, and one at Kingsbury reservoir in Middlesex. There is 
also a specimen in the Museum at Belfast, which is believed to 
have been killed near that citt." 
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allowing one to approach closelj, not even suspending its occu 
pation of searching for food Should a gun be discharged as 
the little company draws itself together, the survivors flj a short 
distance in a compact flock, uttering a low soft tweet, exhibit 
ing the upper and then under side of the body as the) w heel 
and turn swiftly, and then frequently alight near the very spot 
where their companions were slaughtered Vi hen on the wing 
it is recognisable hy its white upper tail-coverts which are very 
conspicuous In Labrador it is very abundant, frequenting 
the rocky shores covered w iih sea w eed or green and slippery 
from the flying sprt) It also resorts to muddy flats and shal 
low pools, into which it wades up to the breast m search of 
marine insects and various animalcule, on which it feeds It 
is rather a common bird at certain seasons on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, having been taken in Illinois, and also in 
Michigan In the far north it is a straggler at Point Barrow in 
Alaska, and also breeds on the Mackenzie river MacFarlane 
found the nest on the shore of the Arctic Sea, and on the Bar 
ren Ground This was merely a depression in the ground 
lined with a few decayed leave*, and contained three or four 
eggs, rufous-drab in colour, blotched with dark brown or black, 
confluent at the larger end, and measuring o 35 inch long by 
o 95 broad " 

II THE SHARP-TV JLED TECTORAL SANDPIPER HETEROPVCIV 
ACUMINATA. 

Tetanus acuminata, Horsf Trans. Linn Soc xm p tgz ( i8zi) 
Trtnga acuminata , Seebohm, Ibis, 1893, pp iSt 183, pi v 
Adult Mil* la Breeding Plumage — General colour above sand) 
rufous, streaked with black down the centre of the feathers, 
these black centres being much more distinct on the scapulars 
and inner secondaries, where the rufous margins are very 
bright , lower back, rump, and upper lail-cov erts dusky black, 
the lateral ones sand) rufous barred with black, lesser wing 
coverts dull brown , the median coverts brown with blackish 
centres and ash) falvous margins , the greater coverts uniform 
dusk) brown with white tips, bastard wing uniform brown, 
the pnmar) -cov erts blackish, the inner ones tipped with white, 
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quills brown, dusky blackish at the tips and along tl c outer 
webs, the shafts for the most jwrt white, brown towards the 
bases , the secondaries brown, with a I ttlo white at the Ixtst. of 
the inner webs and narrow!) fnnged with white near the tips, 
the inner ones a little more broadly, tail feathers ashy brown, 
fringed with white round the ends, the centre ones bhekish 
and extended a little be) ond the ends of the others , crown of 
head bright sand) rufous, minute!) streaked with black, lores 
and a distinct eyebrow white with narrow streaks of blackish , 
sides of face also white with dusky streaks, the carcoicrts 
tinged with rufous, under sutfacc of body white, the chin un 
spotted , fotr-ncck and chest tinged with sandy rufous and 
minutely spotted with dusky black, which sometimes takes the 
form or longitudinal streaks or arrow head bars, the latter form 
of markings being especially dtsttnet on the sides of the body , 
breast and abdomen white, the latter with a few linear streaks of 
black, under wmg-coicrts and axillancs white, those round 
the bend of the wing mottled with blackish bases , lower pn 
mary-coverts dusky with whitish tips, quills dusky below , bill, 
black at tip, greenish yellow at base of mandible, feet and 
tarsi greenish yellow lotal length, 7 inches, culmcn, t 1 , 
wing, s 4 , tail, 3 1 , tarsus, 1 2 

Adult Female —Similar to the male. Total length, 7 inches , 
wng, 5 j 

Adult la Winter Plnmifre — Much browner than the summer 
plumage ond without any rufous, except perhaps a slight tinge 
on the head, under surface of body white, the lower throat 
and chest ashy fuhous with a few narrow streaks and lines of 
blackish the flanks slightly washed with brown , on the under 
tail-coverts a few narrow mesial shaft streaks of blackish 

Young Birds — Much more rufous on the upper surface exert 
than in the breeding plumage, the back much blacker than m 
any other age of the bird, intermixed with a great deal of rufous 
and distinguished by the conspicuous whitish edgings to the 
dorsal feathers, scapulars, and inner secondaries , the wing 
coverts with broad margins of sandy rufous, but the quills the 
same as m the adults , crown of head distinctly rufous with 
longitudinal black centres to the feathers , chin white, as also 
the breast and abdomen, w-htch sometimes have a tinge of huff, 
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lower throat, fore neck, and sides of breast sandy rufous, the 
fore neck and chest more asby and uniform so that the black 
shaft streaks are confined to the lower throat, sides of neck, 
and sides of brea«t being here a little broader 

Characters — Distinguished from H pectorahs (infrd, p 247) 
by the characters given below 

Range in Great Britain — Two specimens of this species have 
been procured within our limits One was obtained near Y-ir 
mouth as long ago as September 1848 It refrained for many 
years in the Norwich Museum and was supposed to be an 
example of H maculata The second specimen was shot near 
the same place on the ,> 9th of August, 1892, by Mr T Ground 
Eaaga outside the British Islands — There can be no doubt tint 
the present species nests in Northeast Siberia and thence 
passes on migration by the coasts of Alaska as well as those 
of China and Japan, to the islands of the Malayan Archi 
pelago as far as Australia and New Zealand, occurring also 
in the Tnendly Islands in the Pacific 

Hahits — Mr E W Nelson gives the following note on the 
species — ‘On the north shore of Siberia near North Cape, 
v\e found these buds very common, scattered over damp grass 
fiats near the coast the istof August 1881 The ground was 
covered with reindeer tracks, and among these the Sharp- 
tailed Snipe v. ere seen seeking their food They were very un 
suspicious and allowed us to pass close to them as they circled 
close about us Trom their movements, and other circum 
stances, I judged that this district formed part of their breed 
ing grounds whence they reach the neighbouring coasts of 
Alaska m the fall 

"They usually make their first appearance on the shore of 
Norton Sound the last of August, and in a few days become 
very common They some'imes remain up to the rsth of 
October, and I have seen them searching for food along the 
tide line when the ground was covered with two inches of snow 
\\ hen feeding along the edges of the tide creeks they nny 
almost he knocked over with a paddle, and when a /lock is 
fired into, it returns again and again. 

Nest and Eg -gi . — Unknown 
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III. THE PECTORU. S\SDPJPtR HETLROP\GI\ M\CUL\T\ 

Tthigc maculata , Vieill N. Diet d’Hist Nat xxxiv. p 465 
(1S19); Dresser, B. Eur uu p ii, pi 546(1878), U 
O U. List Bnt B p 168 (1883) , Saunders ed Yajrell, 
Brit B 111 p 368(1883); Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 
201 (1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 201 (1889), 
Ltlford, Col Tig Brit B part \iv (1890) 

Mutt Kale la Bre-iing Plumage — Similar to H acumtnahx, but 
never so rufous, tilth a more blackish head, contrasting with 
the ash} brown of the hind neck. It may alwa>s be distm 
guuhed from // acuminata by the greater extent of the ash} 
fulvous colour, winch reaches from the upper throat to the 
chest, and is thickly and regularly streaked w ith dusk} black 
ish, instead of being rufous with black spots , apical half of bill 
brownish black, basal half dull greenish }elIow , legs and feet 
buff 'lotal length, 8 inches, culmcn, 1 1 , wing, 49, tail, 
1 9 , tarsus, 1 o 

Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 8 inches , 
4 9 - 

Adult In Winter Plumage — Differs very little from the summer 
plumage, but is browner and with less rufous on the upper sur- 
face, the head and neck being of the same colour as the back, 
the character of the throat and fore neck is exactly the same as 
that of the summer plumage 

Young — Much more rufous thane ther the breeding or winter 
plumage, and distinguished by the whitish margins to the 
scapulous and inner secondaries The >oung birds appear to 
have almost as much striping on the throat and breast as the 
old ones, m this respect they differ from the }oung of H actum 
ttala, where the stripes are confined to the lower threat and 
sides of neck 

Characters — -The Pectoral Sandpiper may be easil} distin* 
guished from our other British species by the generic char- 
acters above given, and by its brown legs, dark upper tad 
coverts, and by the band across the fore-neck and chest 
Range in Great Britain — This American species has often 
occurred during autumn and winter and has been shot also 
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in spring, the presumption being that the bird has remained 
here during the muter, having wandered from its home during 
the autumn migration, as so many of the waders do. Some 
twenty five instances of its capture were recorded by Mr. 
Howard Saunders up to the jear 1889. 

Binge oatsida the British islands — The Pectoral Sandpiper breeds 
m the tundras of North Amenca, and migrates south in winter 
to South Amenca, where it has been obtained even in Pata- 
gonia and Chili. It has not >et been noticed on the continent 
of Europe. 

Hihlts. — Mr. Nelson gives the following account of the 
species m Alaska .— “1 he last of May, 1879, I pitched my 
tent in a lonely island in the Yukon delta and passed several 
weeks in almost continual ph)sical discomfort owing to the 
cold rams and snowstorms which prevailed However, I 
look back with pleasure upon the time passed here among the 
v arious water fowl, when cv ery day contributed new and strange 
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tumt) to observe the bird as it uttered its singular notes, under 
a variety of situations, and at various hours of the da), or 
during the light Arctic night The note is deep, hollow, and 
resonart, but at the same time liquid and musical, and mi) be 
represented by a repetition of the s>llables teo-ii, too-ii , too u, 
too-ii, too /?, too-6, too-lit too-ii Before the bird utters these 
notes it fills its esophagus with air to such an extent that the 
breast and throat is inflated to twice or more its natural size, 
and the great air sac thus formed gives the peculiar resonant 
quality to the note 

“The shin of the throat and breast becomes aery flabby and 
loose at this season, and its inner surface is covered with 
small globular masses of fat When not inflated, the shin, 
loaded with this extra weight and with a slight serous suffusion 
which is present, hangs down in a pendulous flap or fold 
exactly like a dewlap, about an inch and a half wide The 
ajsophagu* is aery loose, and becomes remaxhably soft and 
distensible, but is easily ruptured in this state, as I found by 
dissection The bird may be frequently seen running along 
the ground close to the female, its enormous sac inflated and 
its head drawn back and the bill pointing directly forward, or, 
filled with spring time vigour, the bird flits with slow but with 
energetic wing strokes dose along the ground, its head raised 
high over its shoulders and the tail hanging alrro.t directly 
down As it thus flies it utters a succession of the hollow 
booming notes, which have a strange ventnloquial quality At 
times the male rises twenty or thirty yards in the air and, in 
flating us throat, glides down to the ground w th its sac hang 
ing below Again he crosses bach and forth in front of the 
female, puffing lus breast out and bowing from side to side, 
running here and there, as if intoxicated with passion When 
ever he pursues his love making, his rather low but pervading 
note swells and dies in musical cadences, which form a sink 
ing part of the great bird chorus heard at this season in the 
— north *' 

Hejt — -Placed in some high and dry situation and built in 
the grass. 

Eggs.— Four m number, of the usual pear shaped form 
The ground-colour is pale stone grey, the spotting being very 
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numerously distributed, and consisting of blackish brown spots 
and confluent blotches, as well as tmj dots, the underling 
spots arc pale gre> Axis, 1 55 inch , dnm , 1 05 

THE STINTS GENUS LIMOMTES 
Lunomtes , Kaup Nuurl S>st p 55 (1829) 

Type, L ininuta (Lcist ) 

The Stints consist of five species, of which three belong to 
the British list They are all birds of small size and may be 
distinguished from the Dunlins by having the culmen as nearly 
as possible of the same length as the tarsus, while the latter is 
of about the same length as the middle toe and claw lly this 
last character they can be distinguished from the Pectoral 
Sandpipers {Hrteroft tpa), in which genus the tarsus is longer 
than the middle toe and claw 

L vunuta is the species of Europe and \\ estern Asia, and 
is replaced in Eastern Asia by Z rufieolhs and Z sub mmut»x 
L fmnuttUa is North American, and Z temmtndi is found 
both in Northern Europe and Asia, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. All the species migrate far to the south in winter 

I TItr LITTLE STINT LIMONITES MINUTV 
Tnnga / runitfa , Leisl in Bechst Naturg Deutschl Nachtr 1 
p 74 (1812), Macgill Brit B iv p 227 (1852) , Dresser, 
B Eur viii p 29, pi 549 fig 1 (1S71), Saunders, ed 
Yarrell, Brit B 111 p 386 (1S83) , B O U List Brit 
B p 169 (1883) , Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p ->04 
(18S5), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 571 (1SS9), Lilford, 
Col Fig Bnt B part xix (1891) 

Limomtes rnnuta. Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus x\iv p can 

(, 8 9 6 ) 

Adnlt in Winter Plumage — General colour above asby brown, 
slightly darker along the shafts , lower back, rump, and upper 
tail coverts blackish brown , sides of lower back and latera) 
upper tail coverts pure white , tail feathers light smoky brown, 
the long central ones dark brown, with a very narrow whitish 
fringe , wing-coverts rather darker brow n than the back, with 
ashy fringes to the median series, the greater coverts tipped 
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with white, lorramg a wing band, bastard wing and primary 
coverts blackish brown, edged with white at the tips, quills 
dark brown with white shafts, a few of the inner primaries also 
edged with white near the base, the secondaries dark brow n, 
fringed w ith white at the tips, and having the base of the inner 
webs white, forming a continuous band with the one on the 
greater coverts , the long inner secondaries light brown, like 
the scapulars w ith the shafts blackish brow n , crown of head 
brown like the back, with darker brow n centres to the feathers, 
forehead and supra loral region pure white , lores dusky brown 
ear coverts and feathers below the eje light brown with narrow 
st eaks of dark brown , above the car coverts a streak of white, 
lined with brown, forming an indistinct ejebtow, cheeks, 
throat, and under surface of body pure white, or slightly ashy 
on the throat and fore neck , sides of neck and upper breast 
brown, with slightly darker centres or shaft streaks , under 
wing coverts and axil lanes white, the coverts round the edge 
of the wing dark brown with white margins, lower pnmar) 
coverts dull ashj brown, forming an inconspicuous wing patch , 
bill legs, feet, and claws black , iris hazel Total length, 5 2 
inches , culmen, o 7 , wing 3 8 , tail, 1 6 , tarsus, o 8 

Adult Male in Summer Plumage — Much more rufous than in 
winter, the whole of the feathers of the upper surface being 
sandy rufous with black centres and white margins to many 
of the scapulars and feathers of the back head rufous with 
black centres to the feathers, the neck also rufous streaked 
with dusk> blackish, these streaks being smaller and less 
distinct on the sides of the face, which are also rufous, a 
slight indication of a whitish ejebrow , under surface of body 
white, tinged with rufous on the throat, the chest pervaded 
with ash) and both the throat, fore neck, and sidt-s of breast 
mottled with dusk) spots in the centre of the feathers Total 
length, 6 o inches , culmen, o 75 , wing 3 8 , tail, r 4 , tarsus, 
08 

Adult Female in Summer Plumage. — Similar to the male, but 
somewhat less distinct!) spotted on the breast Total length, 
6 o inches, culmen, o 7 , wing, 3 85 , tail, 1 45 , tarsus, o 8 

Young — Blackish above, with rufous edgings to the feathers, 
and thus somewhat resembling the summer plumage of the 
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adults, but they may always b“ distinguished by the more 
numerous white edgings to the dorsal and scapular feathers, by 
the ashy colour of the hind neck, by the absence of spots on 
the fore neck and chest, both of which are tinged with Isabel 
line buff 

xreatlinff — Mottled with rufous and black down, the tips 
of which are stlvery white or sandy buff, the hind neck sandy 
buff, forming a collar, the crown of the head is black, slightly 
mottled with rufous and dotted with silvery white, the black 
extending in a line on the forehead, which is bufT, continued 
into a somewhat broad eyebrow, a black loral line and a black 
spot on each side of the hinder crown a* well as on the ear 
coverts , under surface of body whitish, with a tinge of sandy 
buff on the lower throat 

Range In Great Britain — The Little Stint visits us in autumn 
and spring, much more frequently at the former season, when 
flocks are sometimes observed on the eastern coasts It is 
never very plentiful in the north, and on our western shores it 
is practically unknown To Ireland it is also a rare visitor, 
and is only found on the eastern shores 

Bangs outside tie British Islands — The present species breeds 
on the tundras of Northern Europe from Scandinavia to the 
Taimyr Peninsular, in Siberia The late Professor Taczanow 
ski separated the Siberian bird as a distinct race, which he 
called Tnnga minuta onentahs , but specimens from I^ike 
Raikal in the Seebohm collection cannot be separated from 
true L minute The Little Stint has been found breeding in 
Finmark, in the Kola Peninsula, near Archangel, and in the 
valleys of the Petchora and the Yenesei, as well as by Mid 
dendorf in the Taimyr Peninsula, where the first authentic 
eggs were obtained In winter the species goes south as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope, the Indian Peninsula, and Ceylon 
In Lastern Siberia the Little Stmt is replaced by the Red 
necked Stmt (Z. ruficolhs), which migrates by way of China 
and the Malay Archipelago to Australia m winter 
Habits — In its appearance and habits the Little Stint is a 
miniature Dunlin, and only its small size distinguishes it from 
those birds, with which it is also frequently found in company 
In the autumn, single birds, and those nearly always birds 
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of the year, art* to be observed near the edge of the mud 
fiats on our tidal harbours. The food of the species is similar 
to that of the Dunlins and other small Sandpipers, but Mr 
Seebohm says that in summer us food also probably comprises 
berries and small ground fruits 
The same author has given a most interesting account of the 
taking of the nest of this species, during the expedition to the 
Lower Petchora made by Mr J A Hanie Brown and himself 
Air Seebohm writes — “Wc had walked on together a short 
distance, when I heard the now familiar cry of a Little Stmt 
behind me, a sharp utek, almost exactly the same as the cry of 
the Red necked Phalarope or that of the SanderUng Turning 
quickly round, I saw the bird flying past, as if coming up from 
its feeding grounds , it wheeled round us at some distance and 
aligh ed on the ground about eighty yards ahead \\ e walked 
slowly up towards it, and stood for some time watching it 
busily employed in preening its feathers By and bye we sat 
down It p csently began to run towards us, stopping now 
and then to preen a feather or two Then it turned back a 
few paces, and, lifting its wings, settled down, evidently on its 
nest We gave it three minutes’ grace, to be quite sure, and 
then quietly walked up to the place, and sat down, one on each 
side of the eggs The bird as quietly slipped off the nest, and 
began to walk about all round us, now and then pecking on 
the ground as if feeding, seldom going more than six feet from 
us, and often approaching within eighteen inches It was a 
most interesting an£ beautiful sight, and the tameness of the 
bird was almost ludicrous A\e chatted and talked, but the 
bird remained perfectly silent, and did not display the slightest 
symptom of fear or concern, until I touched the eggs , she then 
gave a flutter towards me, apparently to attract my attention 
I turned towards her, and she resumed her former unconcern 
I stretched my hand towards her, and she quietly retreated, 
keeping about two feet from my hand She seemed so ex- 
tremely tame that I almost thought for the moment that I 
could catch her, and getting up on all fours, I crept quietly 
towards her As soon as I began to move from the nest, her 
manner entirely changed She kept about the same distance 
ahead of me, but instead of retreating with the utmost 
apparent nonchalance, she did everything m her power to 
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attract me still farther, she shuffled along the ground as if lame, 
she dropped her wings as if unable to fly and occasionally 
rested on her breast, quivering her drooping wings and spread 
tail as if dying 1 threw one of mj gauntlets at her, thinking 
to secure her without damage but she was too quick for me 
lhottuch then fired at her and missed He followed her 
for some distance but she kept just out of range, and finally 
flew away We waited about a quarter of an hour at the nest, 
talking and making no effort to conceal ourselv es w hen she 
flew straight up and alighted within easy shot and I secured 
her The Little Stmt seems to be a very quiet bud at the 
nest quite different from Teraminck s Stint W hen j’ou imade 
a colony of the latter birds, especial!) if they have young the 
parents chase you from the spot flying wildly round and round 
and crying vociferously, often perching on a stake or a tree, or 
hovering in the air and trilling We observed none of these 
habits in the Little Stint So far as we saw, only the female takes 
part in incubation, and only the female is seen near the nest ” 
Best — Mr C E Pearson, who accompanied his brother s 
exped tion to the Arctic Ocean in rSgs has kindly sent me the 
following account of the nesting of the species on Kolguev — 
“ My notes on the breeding habits of the I ittle Stint were made 
last summer on the Island of Kolguev, where we had the rare 
good fortune to take fifteen clutches of eggs the first being found 
on July the 6th and the last on the day of our departure, July 
15th, each clutch, with two or three exceptions consisting of 
four eggs The nest, as 1$ usual m this tribe is a very si ght 
affair, a small cup-shaped hollow scratched in the sod and very 
sparingly lined with a few dead leaves of Arctic willow, Kc. 
The favourite position appeared to be the low er part of the 
grassy bank w htch sloped down to the nver Gobista but the 
bird is not at all particular on this point, as we found nests in 
low boggy ground in the middle of a clump of Arctic sallow 
growing six or eight inches high, and m one case right up 
on the bare tundra wilbout any protect on or a scrap of vege 
tntion near it All the nests, however, agreed in one point, 
viz,, that they were withm fairly easy reach of tidal water, the 
flats left bare by the receding tide being the birds favourite 
feeding ground above the tidal limit their place is taken by 
Temmtnck s Stint 
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“ The sitting bird runs a dozen or twenty yards from the nest 
on being disturbed before taking flight, but one has only to sit 
down and watch quietly for ten minutes when she will return, 
and, after a few preliminary runs, settle down on the eggs , this 
is the best way to find them, as the nest is very difficult, in fact 
almost impossible, to discoter without the assistance of the old 
bird 

“The behaviour of the bird when the nest was found, was 
really extraordinary , it often ran around our feet while we were 
blowing the eggs looking reproachfully on the operation , one 
time sitting on my gun which lay within easy reach of my hand 
Then it would sit down in the now empty nest a second or two, 
after which, pathetic attempts would be made to beguile us 
from the spot, the whole scene so touchingly pretty as to 
almost induce a hardened collector to give back his treasures ” 

Eggs — Four in number, and piriform in shape Ground 
co 1 our olive-grey to creamy, or dull, brown , the eggs being 
rather remarkable for the boldness of their spotting, which is 
chocolate brown or blackish Sometimes the spots are reddish 
brown and are distributed over the egg, but the darker mark 
ings are generally near the larger end, and often form confluent 
blotches 1 he underlying spots are light grey Total axis, 1 i~ 
1 2 inch, diam , o S-o 85 

II THE AMERICAN STINT LIMOVITLS MIMJTILLA 

Tnn^o mitmtilla, Vieill N Diet dHist Nat x\xiv p 466 
(1819!, Dresser, B Eur mu p 51, pi 552 figs 2, 3 
(1871), B O U List Brit B p 170(1883), Saunders, 
ed Yarrell, Brit B 111 p 396 (18S3), Saunders, Man 
Brit B p 573(1889) 

Trtn*a tmnuta mmutilla , Seebohm, Hist Brit B in p 205 

r <« 88 s) 

L momtes minuhUa , Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus x\iv p 548 
(1896) 

Ad alt in Winter Plumage — Similar to that of L tnitiu/a , but 
the size smaller and further distinguished by the distinct ashy 
biown of the fore-ncck and chest, which is mottled with dark 

* It is to be noticed that Mr Pearson found the male to be the sit png 
bird, 03 is the case with L ttmminch 
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shaft streaks and spots , bill and feet black ; ins dark brown 
Total length, 5 inches , culmen, o S , wings, 3 55 , tail, 1 6 , 
tarsus, o 75 , middle toe and claw, o 75 

Adult Stale m S earner Plumage — Similar to L minuta, but much 
smaller, and blacker on the upper surface where the rufous is 
never so strongly characterised as m L minuta , sides of face 
dusky brown with scarcely any tinge of rufous, lower throat and 
chest ashy, with strongly marked streaks and spots of blackish 
brown, with scarcely any tmge of rufous , bill black , feet 
dark olive brown , iris dark brown Total length, 5 2 inches , 
culmen, 0 8 , wing, 34, tail, 1 5 , tarsus, o 75 , middle toe 
and claw, o 8 

Adult Pemale In Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male, “bill 
blackish brow n , feet light clay brown , ms dark brown " Total 
length, 5 3 inches , culmen, o 9 , wing, 3 35 , tail, 1 4 , tarsus, 

°7 

Young — Resembles the summer plumage of the adult, being 
black with rufous margins to the feathers, but 15 distinguished 
by the white margins to the feathers of the upper surface, and 
by the absence of spots on the lower throat and fore-neck, 
which are tinged with buff 

Chur act era — The American Little Stint is a smaller bird than 
L minuta , and the measurements will serve to distinguish it 
in all stages In colour of plumage, and in its changes, it is, at 
all times, similar to the last named bird, but has a very much 
more slender bill 

Rung# In Great Britain — The present species is only an acci 
dental visitor to our south eastern coasts, where it has occurred 
on three occasions — once in Mount’s Bay in Cornwall and 
tw icc m North Devonsh re 

Rung* eutsldo the British Itlinls — L minutilla breeds in the 
high north of the New World, and migrates south in winter, 
when it extends its range over the greater part of the South 
American comment 

H*hiu. — These, as might be expected, are very similar to 
those of L minuta and the other small Stints, and call for no 
special description 
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It! TEMMINCkS STINT LIMONITES TEMMINCKt 

Tn/iga tmmmckt , Leisl in Bechst Naturg Deutsch Nachtr 
n p 78 (1812), Macgill Bnt B iv p 230 (iSs*), 
Dresser, B Eur vm p 45, pi 549 fig 1 , 553 fig 2 
(1871), B O U l.ist Bnt B p 169 (1883), Saunders, 
ed YarrellsBnt B in p 398 (1883), Seebohm, Hist 
Bnt B in p 217 (1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 
575(1889), Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part xxxi (1895) 
Itmomtes temmtncki , Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xxiv p 555 
(1896) 

Ad nit In Winter Plumage — General colour above ashy grey, 
slightly varied with dusky shaft streaks , scapulars bronzy 
brown like the inner secondanes, lower back and rump brown, 
with a sub-terminal shade of darker brown , upper tail coverts 
also dark brown, with longitudinal shaft streaks of darker 
brown , wing coverts brown, with a slight bronzy gloss, the 
shaft lines darker with slight indications of paler edges, the 
greater coverts tipped with white, forming a cross band on the 
wing, bastard wing primary coverts and quills blackish brow n, 
the shafts of the primaries pale whity brown, that of the first 
long primary white , the bastard primary white, with a brown 
centre, all the primaries white at the extreme base, secon 
danes brown, white at base of the inner web, and fringed with 
white at the ends , the long inner secondaries bronzy brown, 
with dusky centres , centre tail feathers dusk) brown, the 
remainder ashy brown with white in the centre, increasing 
in extent towards the outer feathers, the two external ones en 
tirely white , crown of head ashy brown like the back , lores 
dull brown, surmounted by a streak of white, hardly joined to 
a second streak above the ear co\erts which forms an indistinct 
eyebrow, eyelid white, sides of face and ear coverts ashy 
brown, streaked with dusky brown, the cheeks and throat 
white, with a few dusky streaks on the cheeks and lower 
throat , fore neck and upper breast light ash> brown, lower 
breast, abdomen, sides of body, and flanks pure white , thighs 
brown, white internally , under tail coverts white, under wing 
coverts and axillanes white , the coverts round the bend of the 
wing duskj brown with whitish edges the lower pnmar>-co\eits 
brown, forming a patch , quills below ashy brow n, somewhat 
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lighter along the inner edge, bill b ownish black , feet brown 
ish grey , ins hazel Total length 5 5 inches , culmen, o 6 , 
wing, 3 8 , tail, 1 8 , tarsus, o 7 , mid toe and claw, o 7 
Adult Male in Bie“dmg Plnmige — Only differs from the winter 
plumage in being more mottled abov e, the feathers having 
black centres and being tinged with rufous, especially on the 
edges of the feathers the lower throat and chest hating also 
some distinct shaft lines , “ bill olive black, lighter olive 
brownish at base, especially on the lower mandible, feet 
olne-jellow, the joints more dusky, iris dark brown ' Total 
length, 5 3 inches , culmen, o 75 , wing, 3 7 , tail, 1 8 , tarsus, 
a 55 , middle toe and dan, a 7 

Adult remain in Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male, and 
apparently quite as much mottled Total length, 5 2 inches , 
culmen, o 8 , wing, 3 9 , tail, 1 85 , tarsus, o 65 , middle toe 
and claw, o 7 

Young; Birds — These can always be distinguished from the 
adults, in summer or winter plumage, by the narrow sand) buff 
margins to the feathers of the upper surface, and by the ash) 
fulvous t nge on the fore neck, which is dei oid of the dusky 
streaks seen in the adults 

Nestling — Covered with golden buff down, spotted with black, 
and sp-mglcd with silvery tips to the down , the black forms a 
line down the centre of the back, undersurface dull white, 
ttnged with bufT on the fo c-neck 

Character* — Temmmck s Stmt »s easily recognised from the 
other species of the genus Limomtes by Us smaller size and 
•t htfe outer tail feathers 

Range in Orest Britain — Like the I title S int, the present 
spicics visits us in spring and autumn as it passes to ns 
northern breeding ground-,, or to its winter home in the south 
It is however, not nearly so often observed as the I ittle Stmt, 
and is somewhat irregular in its visits, be ng general 1) observed 
sing!) It has been doubtfully recorded from Caithness and 
aj pears seldom to visit Ireland, as both the Scotch and Irish 
records art. not altogether satisfactory On the west coast of 
Lnghnd, too, it has not been often met with and the principal 
counties where the species has been observed arc those of the 
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east coast, though it has be n found also along the entire south 
coast, and has been obtained on several inland waters 

oats d-> the British Isiaais — 1 emminck s Stint breeds in 
Northern Europe and Asia, above the limits of forest growth, 
but m countries further west than those frequented by the 
Little Stint, so that its eggs have never been so rare in collec 
tions as those of the latter bird In winter it -visits the Medi 
terranean countries and extends to North eastern Africa and 
to Senegambia, but does not go so far south in the African 
continent as L nnnula It also passes the winter in the 
Indian Peninsulas, and also migrates by way of China to 
the Burmese provinces 

Habits —On the few occasions on which I have met with this 
species in England I have always found single individuals, 
and those young birds There was nothing in their ways to 
distinguish them from the I itti Stmt, but according to Mr 
S ebohm, there is considerable difference in the habits of the 
two species in their Arctic breeding homes, and he says that 
1 emminck s Stint u» less exclusively a marine bud than Z 
tmnuta “I first made the acquaintance of Temmncks 
Stmt/ he writes, “at Tromso, on the west coast of Iinmack, 
where it was very common These charming little birds were 
m full song m the middle of June It was a most interesting 
sight to watch them flying up into the air, wheeling round and 
round, singing as vigorously, and almost as melodiously, as a 
Skylark. Sometimes they were to be seen perched on a rail 
or a post, or even on the slender branch of a willow, vibrating 
thur little wings like a Mood Wren, and tnllmg with all their 
might , and often the song was uttered on the ground as they 
ran along the short grass with wings elevated over the back 
The song of this bird is not unlike that of the Grasshopper 
Marbler, but is louder and shriller, its usual call note is a 
spluttering but very distinct // rrr 

Nest. — Mr Sccbohm observes — “It can scarcely be said to 
breed in colonies, but I have frequently found several nests 
within a few yards of each other lhey are mere depressions 
in the ground lined with a little dry grass and are seldom far 
from watt? They ate wot dvfivcult to find, the sitting bttd be 
tray mg its treasures by its peculiar flight When the nest is 

s 2 
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discovered, like the Little Stint, the bird appears to assume an 
unnatural tameness, walking about and feeding close to the 
observer The nest is often in longish sedge or rushes, and 
less frequently in short grass The male is said to be the 
parent which hatches the eggs 

Eggs — Four in number As a rule paler than in L tninu/a, 
and with the markings rather smaller and less distinct The 
ground colour varies from a coffee brown to a grej ish or olive 
stone colour The spots are reddish brown or dull chestnut, 
sometimes very jninuie, in the case of the stone-coloured eggs, 
but m other instances the markings are bolder and somewhat 
confluent towards the larger end of the egg The large spots are 
often distributed over the egg in equal variety, and the under 
lying spots are grey, and are often as prominent as the over 
lying ones Axis, t 05-1 2 inch , dtam , o 75-0 8 

THE S\NDEr LINGS GFNXJS CALIDriS 

Cahdris, llhger, Prodromus, p 249 (1811) 

Type C artnarta (Linn ) 

The well known Sanderlmgis the single representative of th“ 
genus Calidris which may be described as a three toed Sand 
piper, for it belongs to the same group as the Stints and Pectoral 
Sandpipers but is distinguished from all of (hem by the absence 
of the hind toe The bill is somewhat stout, and the culmen 
is about equal in length to the tarsus 1 he range of the genus 
will be found in detail below under the heading of the species 

J TIIF SANDERLING CALIDRIS ARFNARIA 
3 nnga artnarta, Linn S>st Nat 1 p 251 (1766) 

Cilidns arenarn Macgill Brit H iv p 237(1852), Dresser, 
11 Cur mu p xor, pis 559 560 (1877), IS O V list 
Bnt B p 172 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarrells Brit B 
in p 420(1883), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 221(1885), 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 583 (1889), Sharpe, Cat B 
Bnt Mus. xxiv p 526 (1896) 

Adalt Mil# ia Winter Elnm&ge —General colour above light 
ash) grey, with more or less distinct hoarj white edgings to the 
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feathers, and obsolete blackish shaft stripes, somewhat more 
distinct on the lower back and rump, scapulars like the back, 
sides of lower back and rump white , upper tail coverts black 
ish, edged and tipped with white, the lateral ones entirely white, 
leaser \wng-co\erts blackish , median ones ashy, broadly edged 
with white, and with a blackish shaft line, greater coverts 
blackish, narrowly edged and broadly tipped with white, form 
ing a broad white band across the wing , bastard wing and 
primary-coverts blackish , the outer primaries narrow!), but the 
inner ones broadlj, tipped with white , quills with white shafts, 
and a broad white base to the feathers , the secondaries edged 
with white at the tip , the primaries ash) white for the greater 
part of the inner web the elongated inner secondaries whiteon 
both webs , centre tavl feathers ashy -grey, blackish towards the 
tips, with white shafts and margins to the feathers , remainder 
of tatl feathers dusky brown, whitish on the inner webs, mar 
gined externally and having white shafts, crown of head like 
the back, a broad frontal band, lores eyebrow, sides of face, 
and under surface of body pure white, sides of neck light 
ash) grey like the back, under wing-coverts and axillaries pure 
white, quills below dusky whitish along the inner web, bill 
and feet olive black , ins dark brown 1 otal length, 7 inches, 
culmen, 1 05 , wing, 4 75 , tail, 1 8, tarsus, o 9 , middle toe 
and daw, o 7 

Adnlt Male in Summer Plumage — Differs from the winter plu 
mage in being mottled and not uniform, the upper surface 
being cinnamon rufous, mottled with black centres to the 
feathers which have hoary whitish or ashy edges, the inner 
secondaries cinnamon rufous like the scapulars and back, sides 
of lower back and lateral upper tail coverts pure white , sides 
of face, throat, and sides of breast deep cinnamon rufous, 
mottled with black centres to the feathers , rest of under sur 
face white Total length, 6 5 inches > culmen o g , wing 4 9, 
tail, 19, tarsus, 09, middle toe and claw, o 75 

Adult Female in Snmmer Plumage — Similar to the male, but has 
not quite so much, bright rufous in the plumage the fore-neck 
being barred with bhekish Total length 8 inches, culmen, 

1 05, wing 49, tail, x 95 , tarsus, x, middle toe and claw, 
08 
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Young — Somewhat similar to the winter plumage of the adult 
but not so uniform above, the entire under surface of body pure 
white as also the forehead and sides of face but the centre of 
the forehead mottled with blackish to the base of the bill, and 
with i dusky streak between the bill and the eje, as well as 
along the upper edge of the ear coverts on the sides of the 
breast and on the fore neck there is generally a tinge of vinous 
buff or vinous the sides of the upper breast and the sides of 
the neck are distinctly spottea with black The upper surface 
is for the most part black, mottled with spots of white or sandy 
whitish these spots being mostly terminal on the back and 
scapulars, the lower back rump and upper tail coverts ashi, 
with a sand) buff tip and a sub terminal spot of black, and 
fringed at the tips wilh a narrow blackish line, giving the 
rump the appearanre of being lined transversely with black , 
the head is also blackish, varied with brown or whitish edges 
to the feathers, and Forming a more or less distinct cap which 
is separated from the mantle by the light colour of the hind 
neck which is ashy, streaked w ith dusk) brown , wings much 
as in the winter plumage of the adult, but the greater and 
median coverts as well as the inner secondaries, mottled like 
the back 

Binge In Great Britain — The Sanderling is a frequent visitor to 
our coasts in the autumn and a few are said to remain during 
the winter The migration consisting of old as well ns-of )oung 
ones, commences about the middle of August In spring 
birds in summer plumage are noticed on their return journey 
from April to June but at this season of the )ear the) are less 
frequcntl) observed 

Range outride the British Islands — As regards its breeding ran^e, 
the Sanderling is decidedly a circum polar species and probably 
breeds in most portions of the Arctic tundra although its e n gs 
are still ver) rare in collections It was found nesting by Sabine 
on the Parry Islands in the early part of the ccntur), but no 
eggs appear to have been brought back Colonel 1 olden 
procured two eggs in Smiths Sound (Lat 82* 35 ) on the 4th 
of June, 187G, while eggs and nestlings of the species have been 
found by the German Arctic expedition on Sabine Island in 
Lastcrn Greenland, and on the west side nestlings have been 
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captired near Godhaab and also m Lat 8i° 38' N by Dr 
Bessels, of the “ Polans ” Mr Howard Saunders, from whose 
“Manual” I have gathered the above records of facts, sums up 
the breeding range as follows — “Mr MacFarlane killed a 
female from the first authenticated eggs on the barren grounds 
near Anderson Rner Westward, it ranges to North Alaska, 
and, following up its circum polar distribution, it has been found 
on the Liakof Islands, Taimyr Peninsula, in the Yenesai delta, 
on Waigats and Novaya Zemlya, and it probably breeds near 
the mouth of the Petchora ” 

Habits — When seen at large, the Sanderling bears considerable 
resemblance to the Dunlin, and might be taken for that bud 
by anyone who is unaccustomed to its appearance and ways 
The generally whiter look of the Sanderling, ho«eter, will 
distinguish it, as a rule, its pure white breast giving it a lighter 
appearance than the Dunlins, with which it often associates It 
is also found in flocks of considerable size, consisting entirely 
of its own species, and isolated individuals are also often seen 
tunning about on the margins of the pools left in the sand by 
the receding tide The species is, indeed, very often to be 
found on the extreme margin of the tide, running about on the 
edge of the water, and actively picking up its food, which 
consists of tiny molluscs, sea worms, Ac Colonel Feilden 
states that in Grmnell Land he found it, lik“ the Knot, feeding 
on the buds of Saxifraga opponti/oha, and on insects The 
note uttered by the bird as it flies off is like the syllable wick , 
aery different from the “skreaking” note of the Dunlin 

Nest — The one which Colonel Feilden found in Gnnnell 
Land was discovered by him on the 24th of June, at a height 
of several hundred feet above the s°a, it was situated on a 
gravel ridge and was merely a depression in the centre of a 
recumbent plant of Arctic \\ lllow, and was lined by a few dead 
leaves and catkins The nest found by Mr Mackarlane, near 
the Anderson River in Arctic America, was lined with a little 
dried grass and leaves 

Eggs — -Four in number Colonel Teilden’s specimen in the 
British Museum is of a pale olive brown groundcolour, with 
faint spots and mottlmgs of brown, with violet-grey underlying 
spots, very indistinct All the spots and motthngs ar very 
sightly indicated Axis, 1 4 inch, diani 1 o 
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TIIE BUrF BREASTED SANDPIPERS GENUS TRINGITES 
Tnngites, Cat J f O 1S56, p 41S 
Type, T sub ruficolhs (Vieill) 

In most of the Snipes and Sandpipers the bill is longer than 
the tarsus, but in the present genus the bill is very short and 
does not equal the tarsus in length The peculiar black 
marbling on the inner web of the quills is also a pecuhar feature 
of the genus, which contains but a single American species, 
which sometimes strays to Europe and thus finds a place 
within the British List 

1 THE BUFF BREASTED SANDPIPER TRINGITES 
SUB RUFICOLLIS 

Tringa subruficollis Vieill N Diet d Hist Nat xxxiv p 465 
(iStG) 

Tringa rufescens , Vieill N Diet d Hist Nat xxxiv p 470 
(1819), Macgill Bnt B iv p 194(1852), Lilford, Col 
Ftg Bnt B part xix (1891) 

Trinities rufescens. Dresser, B Eur vm p 111 pi 561 {1876), 
B O U List Bnt Bp 172 (1883), Saunders, ed 
Yarrells Brit B m p 435 (1883), Seebohm Hist Bnt 
B in p 222 (1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 587 
(1889) 

Tnngites sub-ruficclhs (Vieill ), Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv 
P 5 ” (i 8 95 ) 

Adnlt Male — General colour above mottled, the feathers 
being black, with sandy coloured edges, the scapulars like 
the back , the lower bade, rump, and upper tail coverts like 
the rest of the back, but the sandy margins deeper m colour 
and not so distinct, the lateral upper tail-co\erts being whitish, 
with a sub terminal line of brown, outer lesser wing coverts 
black, fringed with white, the remainder of the- coverts brown, 
with blackish centres and pale edges, the greater senes with 
some irregular sub-terminal lines of blackish, bastard wing, 
primary-coverts, and primaries brown, tipped with white, with 
a sub terminal shade or bar of black, the inner webs marbled 
w th bhek, the secondaries white, marbled with black near 
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the ends and having a black sub terminal bar, the long inner 
secondaries blackish, with broad sand} buff edges , centre tail 
feathers blackish brown the remainder pale ash} brown tipped 
with white, before which is a broad sub-terminal bar of black, 
the outer feathers with other interrupted bars of black , crown 
°k 1 ' “ l ^ e tbe bacb » hut the black markings smaller than on 
the latter, base of forehead, lores, a narrow eyebrow, sides of 
1 tl > an i_ unc ^ cr sur ^ ace of body rufescent buff, the feathers 
slightly obscured by whitish margins, the chin whitish, sides 
of upper breast spotted with black, the centres of the feathers 
streaked and spotted with black, under wing coverts white, 
the inner ones beautiful rufescent buff, axillanes white , lower 
• pnmary coserts marbled with black, quills below white, 
marbled with black along the inner web, bill dull olive green, 
dusky towards the point, feet dull }ellowish green, claws 
dusky , ins hazel Total length, 8 inches , culmen, o 95 , 
" ,n &> 5 * > tail, 2 4, tarsus, 1 2 

Fenaie — Similar to the male in colour, but the black 
marblings on the inner web of the primaries not so distinct 
Jotal length, 7 5 inches , wing, 5 

Young Birds — Differ from the adults in having whitish edgings 
to the feathers of the upper surface , the lower back, rump, 
and upper tail coverts with dark sandy buff margins , the black 
sub-terminal bar on the primary coverts and bastard wing not 
S ° L ,s V nct an ^ tbe secondaries nearly uniform ash} brown 
with white towards the base of the inner web but only a little 
fiTk marb,in S near tbe en ds> the black spots on the sides of 
the breast very minute, and the black marbling on the lower 
primary cos erts and inner webs of quills much le^s distinct 
than in the adults 

Characters — The Buff breasted Sandpiper may always be 
distinguished by the black freckling on the inner webs of the 
primaries 

Range in Great Britain — About sixteen authentic occurrences 
of the Buff breasted Sandpiper in England are admitted by Mr 
Howard Saunders Nearly all of them hate taken place in 
autumn, with the exception of a male bird said to hate been 
killed at Pormb}, in Lancashire, in May, 1829, while the only 
instance of the occurrence of the btrd in Europe, outside the 
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h ( .f, V ,^ hS Tl' SUS i r J nS V erSel),P,atedmth SCaleS b0th before 
and behind They differ from the Snipes, however, m having 

r d t HS connecting the base of 'the outer toe with Z 
1' ; f and •> smaller web connecting the mner 
S," h , he , m,dJIe °"\ s0 tlnt the toes are not distinctly 
pipers th ^ “ S 15 the <ase ’ nth the Sn, P es a,ld Sat'd 

THE LONG TAILED TATTLERS CE1XLS BARTRAMH 
Bartramia, Less TnitddOrn p 553 (1S31) 

Type, B longtcauda (Eechst ) 

follow, nV’s ° !hSr Ta “!; rs the « enus Bartramm differs in the 

lo e so"tha h t J ,'vI' :1 i erS The bl11 ’ S Sh0rt ’ and ,he 13,1 ,s ratIler 
i ? e ) ceeds the length of the culmen The 

than the u ae atbar ba hd is decidedly long, and measures more 
live Ss e ” s,h the b,U The bare part Of the tibia is exten 
moreoxi et l ual , t0 hllf tbe longth of the tarsus The tail, 
outer featC??? Sbapc ’ bcm S Io, 'g and graduated, the 
t net Vh, h ^ t nS Sh0rt 0f ,he n ’ ,ddle oncs There ls adis 

“ and of the bill, which has a dertn! swel 

duLffo^a 1 ' 0 '" 8 - th = ferthcrs or the chin also are pro 
of thefSS’ S ° ° S 10 C, "' nd conslderab, > be ) ond the line 

I E\RTRAM’s> tattler cvrtramk lovcicaud* 

ff>"^,r Bechst Kurze Uebers Latham, p 453, pi 

*°4 (loll) 

A 'lit«ru s Impcudu,, B O U List Brit B p 173 (.883) 
“ rlr , a ’"l\ !l ">^mida, Saunders, ed Yarre'l s Brit B ill p 440 
,d Man Brit B p 589(1889), Sharpe, Cat B 
Brit Mus xxiv p 509 (1S96I 

' "{A%s)' ra "“' Sccbohra , Hm Brit B 111 p tto.pl 32 

hlaetr' « ^c' e * 9 e ? end c °t° ur abore mottled the feathers being 
with hi *1 pufT o* - whitish edges, the scapuiars barred 

tai1-m«H . lower back and rump uniform black, central upper 
C’ts also blackish, the lateral ones sand) buff with more 
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counts Warwickshire, Cambndgeshire, Somersetshire, Corn 
wall (twice), Northumberland, and Lincolnshire, while one m 
stance of its capture in Ireland has been noted The details 
of these occurrences are fully gi\en m the “ Manual" of Mr 
Howard Saunders 

Bange outside the British Islands — Bartram’s Tattler has been 
killed tn Italy, and also on the Island of Malta Its breeding 
home is in temperate North America, where it ranges to 
Alaska, it seldom occurs on the Pacific coast on migra 
non but follows the line of the Central and Southern United 
States to Central America and the West Indies, and thence 
south to Buenos A) res on the east and to Chili on the western 
side of South America 


G Elliot, who writes of this species as the 
j °i er b glves t,je following note — “ It is a bird of the 
p ins and uplands, rarely seen near water, into which it seldom, 
r%,^ e V' ades ' an<X ,n lts habits is more of a Plover than a Sand 
m«^\w^ 1 ! entlng grass y fields and prune like stretches, hurt 
g with active steps the insects that form its chief means of 

S,V„!l nC S Xt walks " e11 and gracefully, and 

nen standing erect, as it watches some suspicious object, with 
!u l ," eck stretc hed to its full extent and topped by the 
™P ed head, *he bird seems much taller than it really is 
. ,, n ° te °f the Upland Plover is a loud, long, yet soft 
is , IS if’ an<X Can X,e heard for a considerable distance As one 
j... ,n S over the grassy plain, there falls upon his ear this 
inn'i Cr ^’ comin S from some unknown localit) He stops 
.l lstens and again, clear and soft, the note is borne to him, 
Ime distinguished as from above He looks up, and sees 
nommg but the interminable blue, spread all around But 
as he continues gazing, a tiny speck is visible that floats 
lonless along , and from time to time, from out the very 
cavtns, there descends the soft note of the Plovers voice, 
cscrying some suitable ground, the bird begins to lower, and 
on fixed pinions, often at an acute angle, it sails downwards, 
and alights, sometimes on the ground, or occasional!) on a 
enc ® stake It stands erect and motionless, with its wings 
raised high above the back, exhibiting the beautiful markings 
to the greatest advantage, and then slowly folds them into 
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their proper place If on the ground, it then moves forward 
slowly and deliberately, nodding at every step as if in emphatic 
approval of its surroundings and its sagacity m selection so suit 
able a spot, and pajs its attention to such insects as may catch 
its eye, uttering at times a peculiarly mournful sound, qutte dif 
fercnt from its usual flute like cry, to be ansvv ered possibly 
from out the heavens above by some comrade not jet distm 
guishable to the naked eje The flight of the Upland Plover 
is well sustained and swift, and often performed (as will ba 
imagined from the abov e) at a great height , indeed, so lofty at 
times that its voice alone indicates its presence, the bird being 
fairly out of sight It will alight indiscriminately on the ground, 
fence, telegraph pole, or, as has b n noticed, even on a barn 
When mated the pair keep close company, seeking food to- 
gether, and are rarely separated by any distance " 
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Machetes pugttax, Macgill But B iv p 171(1852), Dresser, 

B Eur vm p 87, pis 557, 558 (1878) , B O U List 
But B p 171 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarrclls Bnt B 
m p 4*6 (1883) , id Man Bnt B p 5S5 (1889) 

Totanus pugnax t Seebohm, Hist Bnt B m p 113 (1885) 
Paioncclla pugtiax, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus \xn p 500 
(1896) 

[Plate LW Will') 

Adult Male (Ruff) — As every male bird vanes in this species, 
it is impossible to give any exact description of this sex In 
the “Catalogue of Birds, however, I have endeavoured to 
classify the different styles of plumage which the males 
assume "■ 

The mam divisions into which the males may be separated 
ate two, Mr , those with the ruff uniform and those with the 
ruff barred In the former section the ruff is white or black, 
orange buff or chestnut The occipital plumes vary from 
white to black, blue black, purplish black, greenish black, 
rufous chestnut or sandy buff 
In those males which belong to the section w herein the ruff 
is bnrred % there are many types The ruff is glossy greenish 
black, barred with rufous , or rufous, barred with blue black , 
or sandj buff, broadly barred with purplish black , or bufly 
white, with purplish black bars or spots, or white, narrowly 
barred or vermiculated with black, or black, barred with 
white , or purplish black, streaked with white 
In the barred forms, the occipital tufts also vary They 
maybe greenish black , rufous, rufous barred with purplish 
black, greenish black, barred with sandy buff and purplish 
black, buff) white, barred with black, while, spotted or barred 
with black, pale cinnamon, pure white, black, narrowly barred 
w th white , or black, vermiculated with brown 
Between these well marked variations numbers of inter 
mediate forms maj be found, but the above appear to me to 
be the mam tvpes of plumage indulged in by the Ruff In ad 
dition to the frill and ornamental ruff, the males also lose the 
feathers of the face, which becomes covered with tubercles of 
various tints, corresponding according to Mr Abel Chapman, 
to the colour of the ruff itself 

Malt Mala ia 'Winter Plumage — Devoid of all ornamental 
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plumes, and looking like an ordinary Tattler or Sandpiper 
Ashy brown above, the feathers fringed with whitish, the centres 
of which are dusky brown , lesser and median wing coverts like 
the back , the greater coverts blackish with a slight greenish 
gloss, and broadly lipped with white , bastard wing and prim 
ary coverts blackish , quills brown, with white shafts, the 
outer webs and tips of the feathers blackish, the secondaries 
white at the base of the inner webs, and fringed with white at 
their ends , the innermost secondaries browner, hke the scapu 
lars , lower back, rump, and upper tail coverts a little darker 
brown than the rest of the back, with darker brown centres to 
the feathers , tail feathers dark brown, the tips and the shafts 
white, crown of head ^nd neck light brown, with dark 
centres to the feathers '"lores and cheeks ashy white, ear- 
coverts and neck light brown with dusky streaks , under surface 
of body white, the lower throat and chest mottled, with ashy 
bases to the feathers and the sides of the body marked in a 
similar manner , axillanes and under wing coverts white, the 
lower primary coverts and quillhning ashy grey, bill dark 
brown, paler at the gape , feet yellowish brown , iris dark 
brown Total length, 12 inches, culmen, 13, wing, 74, 
tail, 2 < 5 , tarsus, 18 
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Adilt Jemal® 10 Winter Plumage — Similar to the male, but dis 
tmguished by its smaller size Wing only 5 9-6 2 inches 
Characters — Reeves and Ruffs in winter or in immature 
plumage are often sent to meat the Museum for identification, 
and it may be as well, therefore, to state that in winter 
plumage the length of wing, combined with the comparatively 
short bill and the colour of the feet and toes, will generally di»- 
tinguish the species Mr Seebohm also adds the following 
characters the white axillanes, and the absence of white on 
the primaries, secondaries, and central upper tail coi erts 

Range in Great Britain — This handsome wader is now chiefly 
a migrant, but vn the fens and marshes of our Eastern counties 
it used to breed, and might do so still in limited numbers if 
protection were afforded to the few birds which still struggle 
to nest occasionally in Lincolnshire and Norfolk In the 
present day, however, but few Ruffs come to England in the 
spring though the species is more plentiful in the autumn 
migration , and it sometimes occurs even in winter It 
mostly visits our eastern and southern coasts, and is some 
times found on inland waters, bat on the western side of 
England and Scotland, and in Ireland, it is much more rare 
Range outside the British Islands — The Ruff breeds in Northern 
Europe and Siberia, and is also found nesting in Holland, 
Belgium, the north of trance, as well as in Poland and parts 
of Germany It migrates south to the Mediterranean and 
occurs on both sides of the African continent as far as’Cape 
Colony In the East its winter range extends to India, China, 
the Burmese Provinces, and as far as Borneo Occasional 
instances of the occurrence of the species in the Peroes and 
in Iceland. have been recorded, and it sometimes visits North 
America, and has twice been met with in Barbados and once 
in Guiana. 

Habits — In’ autumn single examples are generally obtained 
on migration, and these are nearly always young birds of the 
year At least that has been my experience, but the species is 
also known to collect in flocks, often of considerable size 
In Maj the male begins to moult and to put on his elaborate 
brcedtng-dress, and nothing can be more amusing than to sec 
wit of these bnds V vpx.% to attest the of a, Reeve, 

11 t 
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who all the time appears to be utterly indifferent to the fact 
that his pirouetting and dancing is done for her edification 
In the Zoological Gardens at Rotterdam I have seen a dozen 
males engaged in showing off) and the antics they play ire 
very amusing After springing up into the air and turning 
round several times, they ilwiys end by standing stock still, 
with the bill pointed to the ground so as to show their neck 
shield and hood to the greatest advantage, and m this position 
they remain for two or three minutes at a time Occasionally 
two males will engage in a fight, dancing opposite to each 
other, but the combats are bloodless and very few feathers fl) 
The habit of the Ruff in selecting some bare knoll of ground 
on which to conduct his display has gained for it the ordinary 
term of “hill mg Mr A C Chapman hasgnen a good 
account of the habits of the birds as observed by himself and 
his brother Mr Abel Chapman in West T utland He observ es 
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had laid together in the same nest ” The duties of incubation 
and the rearing of the >oung are left entirely to the female 
bird, the male busying himself but little with the bunging up 
of his family 

Eggj —Four m number The groundcolour is generally 
oine, but lighter eggs are found m which the ground is clay 
broivn or stone-colour The markings \ary much both in size 
and intensity, some eggs having the spots elongated and more 
like linear streaks, so that the surface of the egg appears to be 
marbled The majority, on the other hand, are rather boldly 
spotted and blotched with rufous brown, almost blackish, 
while some of the larger spots are light brown, almost oYr»e 
Although m some the ltfrge spots are distributed oier the 
whole egg, in the majority of specimens they congregate near 
the larger end The underlying markings are faint purplish 
gr«.y, and are neier very distinct Axis, i 6-1 8 inch , diam , 
i 1-13 

THE WOOD TATTLERS GENUS RHVACOPIIILUS ^ 
Rh)acophilus y Kaup, Nalurl Syst p 140 (1829) 

Type, R glanola (L.) 

The genus Rhyacophilus belongs to the long tailed group of 
Tattlers, in which the bill is short and the length of the tail 
exceeds that of the culmen The tarsus is long and exceeds 
the culmen m length The tail is nearly square, and the 
centre feathers are scarcely produced beyond the others The 
plumes on the chin reach to about the lei el of the frontal 
line 

Only one species of Wood Tattler is known, confined to the 
Old World, where it is very widely distributed 

I THL WOOD TATTLER RIIYACOPHILUS GLAREOLA 

Tringa glareola, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 250 (1766) 

Totanus glanola, Macgdl BnL B iv p 346 (1852), Dresser, 
B Eur viu p 143, pi 565(1877), B O U List Brit 
B p 175 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarrell's Bnt B m p 
463 (1884), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 133 (18S5), 
Saunders, Man Brit B p 593 (1889) 
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Rhyacopkilus glartola, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 491 
(1896) 

Adult Male in Winter Pintnage — General colour abote bronzj 
brown, with light ashy bronze margins to the feathers, which 
are slightly spotted with white on both edges , scapulars like 
the back, but with somewhat larger white spots, lower back 
and rump uniform brown, the feathers of the latter part edged 
with white j upper tail coverts pure white, the lateral ones with 
blackish shaft streaks and irregular longitudinal markings , 
lesser wing coverts uniform brown , tbe median and greater 
coverts spotted with white on both webs, and resembling the 
scapulars, bastard wing primary coverts and quills blackish 
brown, fringed with white at the ends, the secondaries notched 
with white on both webs, with a barred appearance of blackish 
intermediary bands , centre tail feathers ash) brown, barred 
with blackish brown, and deeply notched with white, the 
lateral feathers white barred with blackish, these bars becoming 
irregular on the lateral feathers, and reduced to a few freckles 
on the outermost ones , crown of head and hind neck almost 
uniform ashy brown, slightly mottled with darker brown 
centres to the feathers , lores dusky, surmounted by a d s 
tinct white eyebrow, sides of face white slightly streaked 
with dark brown , the ear coverts uniform dark brown alone 
their upper edge , cheeks and throat white , sides of neck, 
lower throat, fore neck and chest ashy, varied with shaft lines 
of brown, remainder of under surface of body pure white, 
sides of upper breast ashy brown, lateral under tail-cos erts 
with blackish shaft streaks, and a few freckhogs of black , 
under wing-coverts white, mottled with blackish bases to the 
feathers , axillanes white with a few irregular bars and 
freckles, lower primary-coverts and quills below dusky brown 
with whitish spots on the edges of the inner secondaries, 
basal half of bill olive brown terminal half black, legs and 
feet pale greenish , claws dark, hom colour , iris brow n Total 
length, 85 inches, culmen, 115, wing, 46, tail, 185, 
tarsus, t 4 
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Adult Mule In Sumner Plumage — More abnegated thin m w inter, 
the back being uniform dark brown with large notches of white 
on both webs and hating very distinct white edges to the sea 
pulaTS and inner w uijj-cov cits, the long upper tail-coverts baned 
with dusky blackish and resembling the centre tail feathers, 
the head and neck streaked with white, the s dcs of the face, 
lower throat, and fore-neck very distinctly and broadlj streaked 
with blackish centres to the feathers, the sides of the bodj and 
under tad coverts mottled with cross bars of blackish brown , 
the axillancs also narrowly barred w ith blackish brown , bill 
blackish-olive below, it base lighter brownish olive, feet light 
greyish-olive , iris dark brown Total length, 7 inches , culmen, 
1 3 , wing 49, till 1 85 , tarsus 1 4 

Young after First Moult — Differs from the adults m bong 
closely spotted on the upper surface but the spots are more or 
less rufescent, the lower throat and chest are ashj as in the 
winter plumage of the adults but the dusk) brown stripes arc 
very distinct, and are also visible on the sides of the body, the 
axillanes are pure white, or with the merest trace of frecklings 
of brown , bill dusk) brown inclining to greenish-olive towards 
the base , feet greenish olive, ins blackish brown 

Eaago in Great Britain — The \\ ood Tattler visits our shores on 
migration occurring on our eastern and southern coasts every 
autumn with tolerable regularity and also visiting inland waters 
On the west coast it is decidedly rare and only one instance of 
its capture has been recorded from Ireland During the spring 
m gration the species also appears, but is very rare T1 at it 
formerly bred within our limits is certain and the late Mr 
John Hancock obtained a nest and eggs in June 1853 on 
Prestwick Car in Northumberland a locality now drained 
1 The late Mr T Bond received eggs w hich he considered to 
be well authenticated from the mc nity of Elg n (Cf Saunders 
1 Manual p 593) 

Range outside the British Islands —The breeding area of the 
present species extends throughout Northern and I eroperate 
Europe and Asia as far as Kamtchatka while its winter range 
carries it to South Africa India, and the Malayan Archipelago, 
passing through all the interven ng countries in its flight 

Habits — The Wood Tattler is a somewhat la te arrival m Europe 
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from its winter haunts, and I saw the species still in flocks in 
the Hansag Marshes in Hungary towards the end of May 
They arrive still later in their northern haunts, and are not seen 
m their Arctic breeding grounds till early m June Mr Seebohm 
write* — “ I first made the acquaintance of this most interest 
ing bird on the fjelds of Lapland, near the Varanger Fjord m 
1874, but in the following year I had much better opportum 
ties of watching its habits in the valley of the Petchora On 
their first arrival, the birds were absurdly tame, allowing us to 
approach within a few yards of them as they frequented the 
pools formed by the rapidly melting snow in lhe streets of the 
town of Ust Zylma A week later we found them at Habenhi, 
thirty miles further north They were feeding on the edges 
of the marshes and the little forest tarn', and after we had shot 
one from the summit of a dead larch tree, between sixty and 
seventy feet from the ground, we became more reconciled to the 
name of I Vood Sandpiper They were excessn ely tame, and 
were m full song lhe note which the male utters during 
the pairing season is much more of a song than that of the 
Grasshopper Warbler, which it somehow resembles , it is a 
monotonous til il it, begun somewhat low and slow, as the bird 
is descending in the air, with fluttering upraised wings becom 
ing louder and more rapid, and reaching its climax as the bird 
alights on the ground, or on a rail or sometimes on the bare 
branch of a willow, the points of its trembling wings almost 
meeting o\er its head, when its feet find support This song 
is a by no means unmusical trill, and has an almost metallic ring 
about iL The alarm note of the Wood Sandpiper is somewhat 
like the iyitiyu of the Red shank, hut much softer * The food 
of the species consists of worms insects and their lame, and 
small molluscs 

H«»t — According to Mr Seebohm, the nest of the Wood 
Tattler is exceedingly difficult to find, it is generally discovered 
by accident, in consequence of the female, who is a somewhat 
close sitter, flying off, and thus revealing the place where her 
eggs ate concealed This is generally in open country, not 
absolutely on swampy ground, but not very far from it, a 
patch of dry ground, overgrown with heath, sedges and coarse 
grasses, is generally selected, frequently" not far from a few 
stunted willow bushes, 00 which the bird frequently a%bts 
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The nest itself is a mere hollow in the ground, lined with a few 
drj stalks and blades of grass Mr Robert Read writes to 
me — “This species is exceedingly wary, and although very 
demonstrative when an intruder is in the vicinity of its nest, it 
is very careful not to betray the whereabouts of the latter In 
June, 1894, on the edge of a reed-covered lake or swamp, I 
watched a pair unsuccessfully for more than an hour They flew 
around, uttering the most noisy cries of alarm, and kept on 
settling on the tops of the young Scotch fir trees which grew 
here and there amongst the willow scrub, perching within a 
dozen yards of me It was very curious to observe these 
b rds, apparently so ill adapted for parching clinging some 
times to the side of and sometimes to the extreme tip of the 
topmost shoot or ‘leader’ of the tree So bold were they that 
I was able to photograph them as they sat on the summits of 
the trees ’ 

£3^3 — ’Four in numoer, and very handsome The ground 
colour varies from olive grey or olive brown to light clay 
colour or stone grey, and the marktngs are reddish or chestnut, 
or even blackish, when they form blotches Although the 
larger spots are congregated near th“ thicker end of the egg, in 
some cases they are distributed fairly evenly over the whole 
egg and the purplish grey underlying markings are decidedly 
distinct In other examples, however, only the larger end of 
the egg shows blotches and spots, and the greater part of it has 
only scanty spots distributed overits otherwise uniform surface 
Axis x 4 1 55 inch , diam ,10 1 05 


THE GTEEN SHANK. GENUS GLOTTIS 
G/o/fts, Koch S)s‘ Taier Zool p 305 (1S16) 

Tjpe, G nebulanus (Gunn } 

Our Green shank is the onlj representative of this Old 
World genus, and is distinguished from the other British 
members of the Subfamily by having an upturned bill, 
in whch respect it resembles the Terek Tattler ( Tere’ia 
arterea) and Haughtons Tattler (PnudogfoftiS guttifer) 
ihe outer toe is united to the middle one by a basal mem 
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brane, but there is scarcely any indication of a web between 
the latter and the base of the inner toe 
Only one species of the genus Glottis is know n 

I THE GREEN SHANK GLOTTIS NEDULATIUS 
S oh pax sitbularws. Gunner Leem Lapp Beschr p 251 

Glottis (hloropus, MacgiU Ent B iv p 315(1852) 

Totanus canescens, Dresser, B Cur vni p 173, pi 570(1871), 
E O U List Brit B p 177 (1883), Saunders, ed 
Yarrclls BnL B 111 p 483 (1884), id Man Brit B p 
G05 (1889) 

Totanus glottis , Secbohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 149, pi 29 

(j8S 5 > 

Glottis nebular ius. Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 48 1 
(1896) 
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coverts ash), with whitish edgings, quills below ash), the 
lateral markings of the secondaries indicated below , bill and 
feet light slate-colour, ins dark brown Total length, 13 
inches, oilmen, 2 2 , wing, 72, tail, 2 85 , tarsus, 2 15 

•Adult Mala ia Breeding Plnrcage — Of a more rudd) brown than 
in the winter plumage, and with black centres to the feathers of 
the upper surface, the head and neck also streaked w uh black, 
sides of face white, narrowly streaked with black, undersurface 
of body white, the lower throat, fore-neck, and chest with 
numerous ovate spots of black , the flanks with a few irregular 
bars of black, under wing coverts and axillanes white, barred 
with black, the bars on the latter somewhat interrupted , 
lower back, rump, and upper tail-coverts white, the lateral 
coverts barred with black, two central tail feathers ash)grc), 
slightly freckled with dusk), and notched with black on the 
margins , remainder of tail feathers while, barred with blackish, 
the bars becoming more irregular on the lateral feathers, which 
have distinct bars only on the outer webs , bill blackish brown 
lighter browmsh-grey towards the base, especially on th*» lower 
mandible , feet yellowish gre), the joints bluish Total length, 
12 inches, culmen, 2 1 , wing, 7 5 , tail, 3 , tarsus, 2 2 

Adult Female — Similar to the male in colour , bill blackish 
brown, the basal half lighter, on the upper mandible with a 
bluish tinge, on the lower one, with a reddish grey one , feet 
dirty olive gre), the joints darker and more bluish gre) 

Toung after First Moult — Similar to the winter plumage of the 
adults, but much more tinged with rufous brown , the 
feathers spotted with whity brown on both webs , centre tail 
-feathers white, distinctly barred across with black, the chest 
also distinctly streaked with dusky, the sides of the breast 
spotted and mottled with dusky brown 

Range in Great Britain — The Green-shank breeds in the north 
of Scotland and in the Hebrides, also in the Isle of Skye and 
some of the other islands off the west of Scotland In Eng 
land it is a migrant onl), occurring spanngl) in its northward 
journey, but more frequently during the autumn migration, 
seldom remaining through the winter In Ireland, it appears 
to stay throughout the cold season 
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Eange outside the British Islands — The breeding area of the 
Green shank extends from Great Britain to Scandinavia, 
Northern Europe generally, and Northern Asia to the Stanovoi 
Mountains in Eastern Siberia In winter this species visits 
South Africa, India and China and even reaches Australia, 
passing through the intervening countries on its passage 

Eat its — I have always found the Green shank a very shy 
bird, and extremely difficult to whistle within range The few 
specimens which I was able to procure in the tidal harbours of 
the south coast have alwajs been birds of the year, and I have 
never seen the species m flocks, but always singly Nor have 
I seen it con sorting with Red shanks nr other shore-birds It 
nests on hilly ground and m the breed ng season is as wan as it 
ii during its migration to and fro in England Its food consists 
of the usual fare common to waders, but from its large size it 
is able to capture prey unattempted by its smaller relations 
Thus tadpoles and frogs have been discovered to form part 
of its diet, and even small minnows have been found in its 
stomach 
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though the culmen exceeds the length of the middle toe and 
claw. It is nearly straight, with only a slight cun e at the end, 
but the tarsus is comparatively short and is not longer than the 
middle toe and claw. Thus the Summer-Snipes never stand 
so high on their legs as Red shanks or Green Sandpipers, and 
are expert swimmers, like the Phalaropes. 

Two species of Tringoides are known, our British 7 hypo- 
leucus and the American T. mjailanut , which also visits us 
occasionally. 

I. THE SUMMER SNIPE, OR COMMON S\NDP1PER. 

TR1NCOIDES HYPOLEUCLS. 

Tringa hypoleucus , Linn. Syst. Nat. i. p. 250 (1766). 

Actihs hypoleucus, Macgtll. Brit. B. iv p. 351 (1852). 

Totanus hypoleucus , Dresser, B. Eur. vni. p 127, pi. 563 
(1877); Saunders, ed. Yarrell's Brit. B. 111. p.446 (1883); 
Seebohm, Hist Brit B. 11L p. 117, pi. 30, figs 7-9 (1885); 
Saunders, Man. Brit. B. p. 591 (18S9). 

Tringoides hypoleucus , B. 0 . U. List Brit. B. p. 173 (1883); 
Sharpe, Cat B. Brit. Mus. xxiy. p. 456 (1896). 

{Plate LXX XIX. Fg. I.) 

Adult Mala in Breeding Plumage. — General colour above bronzj- 
brown, the feathers with arrow-shaped central markings of 
black, which take the form of bars on the scapulars and inner 
seondarics, which are like the back; wing coverts bronzy- 
brown like the back, but regularly barred across with blackish, 
the median and greater coverts with ashy fringes, the latter 
rather broadly tipped with white ; bastard wing, pnmary-cov erts, 
and quills brown with an olive gloss, the secondaries tipped 
with white and having a bread white base; lower back, rump, 
and upper tail-covctts like the back, the lateral coverts barred 
with blackish and with white on the outer web; tail feathers 
bronzj brown, with irregular cross-bars of blackish-brown, the 
middle feathers narrowly, but the outer feathers broadly, tipped 
with white, the penultimate feather bar.cd with white on the 
outer web, the outermost feather almost entirely white, with a 
little brown on the inner web, which is barred with blackish : 
crown of head and neck bronzy-brown, with narrow mesial 
shift lines cf blockish-brown ; a narrow superciliary line cf 
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whitish extending from the base of the bill , sides of face 
bronzy brovn, with blackish shaft lines to the feathers, fore- 
part of cheeks and under surface of body pun. wh te, with 
dusky streaks on the throat these being a little larger on the 
chest the sides of the litter and sides of upper breast brown , 
under wing cos erts while, mottled with blackish bases to the 
feathers especially distinct on the edge of the wing, axillar cs 
pure white, quills dusky below white towards the base of the 
inner web, bill dusky above grey beneath, feet greyish, 
tinged with green daws bhek, ms brown Total length, 
8 inches , culmen, 1 1 , wing 4 1 , tail, 2 , tarsus o 96 

Adult Female in Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male in 
colour but not quite so heavily marked, and the streaks on 
the fore neck and chest less pronounced Total length, 7 
inches, culmcn 1 1 , wing 4 3 , tail 24, tarsus, o 85 
Adults in Winter Plumage — A little more bronzy -olive than m 
the summer and uniform above without the black central 
streaks and black spear shaped spots, which are characteristic 
of the summer dress , the streaks on the throat are also much 
narro ver and not so distinct 

Yonng Birds —Easily d stmguished by the cross-bars of sandy 
Or reddish buff and dusky brown which give the upper surface 
a freckled appearance, the throat uniform with scarcely any in 
dication of streaks on the lo ver part 

Eanga In Great Britain — The Summer Snipe a isits US in Spring 
and remains to breed and in the autumn migration it is one 
of the commonest of our wading birds occurring both on the 
inland nvers and lakes and also in the ti lal harbours It breeds 
in the north of England and Scotland as well as in Wales and 
the south western counties of England Mr Ussher states that 
it breeds in every county of Ireland except perhaps Kilkenny 
It only breeds locally in It exford and the north of \t aterford, 
and is very common on the lakes throughout Ireland 
Bange oats de the British islands — The Summer Snipe breeds 
throughout temperate Europe and Asia, and passes in winter 
to Africa, the Indian Peninsula, and even as far as Australia 
Hatuts^ — That the Summer Snipe passes across England, 
both in its northward and southward migration, is proved by 
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the variety of places in which the species is encountered/ In 
May I ha\e found it in pairs, in full breeding plumage, on 
the sides of the lake in Avington Park in Hampshire , and the 
specimens which my friend, the late Sir Edward Shelley, 
allowed me to procure for the British Museum, are pre- 
served in the national collection On its armal m spring 
the species is not shy, and I found several pairs at Avington, 
where they frequented the shores of the lake for several dajs 
before passing northward The habits of the old birds in 
spring are exactly similar to those of the species in autumn, ex 
cepting that, at the latter time of year, it is possible to see 
family parties of five or six together A certain number of 
now breeding bvvd» aevwawv «v the south, for I have met vnth 
solitary individuals on the shores of the Thames in June 
lownrds the end of July and early in August the migrants 
arrive from the north and small flocks of half a dozen or more 
frequent the edges of the nver, or retreat on to the adjacent 
grass-lands where they run about among the cows, catching 
insects and bobbing their tails after the manner of Mag 
tails In fact, when feeding or running on the mud the tail 
of the Summer Snipe is alwajs in motion Excepting in the 
case when family parties keep together, and are somewhat 
easily approached, the Summer Snipe is decidedly a shy bird, 
and the isolated individuals which are met with are not only 
difficult to get within gun shot, but are alwajs wary in the ex 
treme And this is true, not only of those one maj encounter 
on the riverside but also of the stray birds that one meets 
with on the muddy creeks of a tidal harbour Another aid to 
escape is exhibited bj the excellent diving powers of this little 
bird I well remember how, in Romne> Ho), I shot ata Summer 
c mpc and onl) wounded it , so the bud commenced to swim 
and paddled away at a great rate Not liking to shoot a bird and 
not preserve it, I vfaded into the water, fanejing that I knew 
ever} step on the green saltings then covered b> the sea , but 
the bird swam as fast as I could walk, and I was soon knee- 
deep and more in the water Holding my gun well up, and 
lifting my coat to keep m> upper garments dr>, I waded 
on to trj and head the bud, when in a second I stepped into 
a deep hole, and went head over heels beneath the water 
After that I became reckless* and determined to catch my 
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bird, as my cartridges were soaked, and my day’s collecting 
over, but I often look at the skin of my little friend tn the 
cabinet in the British Museum, and remember how well he 
swam, and how bravely he dived, ere I was able, after being 
half drowned, to capture him at last 

The note of lhe Summer Snipe js a somewhat shrill wheel, 
and is generall) uttered as it nses, and develops into a piping 
cry of several syllables as the bird hurries along, just abote 
the surface of the water, with rapid vibrating strokes of the 
wing this motion being sometimes exchanged for a steady 
sail for a few yards at a time 

Mr Seebohm writes — ' “ Shortly after their arrival at their 
breeding grounds the males are \ery demonstrative and ex 
cesstvely noisy In early summer they may often be seen 
running along the rough stone walls near the water, with 
drooping wings, as if displaying their charms to the females 
crouching amongst the herbage below At this season the 
cock birds sometimes soar into the air, and utter a short trill, 
as is the case with most other "waders It is said sometimes 
to perch on bushes , and Mr Carter informs me that he once 
saw one perched on the top branch of an aslt tree thirty feet 
from the ground The food of the Common Sandpiper is 
composed largely of worms and insects, w ith their lame It 
may sometimes be seen searching for beetles amongst the 
droppings near water where cattle drink, and it also catches 
many insects as they flit past as well as takes them from the 
water or the stems of plants It is very possible that it also 
eats mountain fruits, such as bilberries, and small bits of gravel 
are found in its gizzard ” 

Nest and Igpa — Mr Robert Read writes to me — “A sloping 
bank near the shore of an inland loch or river is the faiourite 
breeding place of the Common Sandpiper Alongside Loch 
Tay I found six nests one afternoon I have know n eggs to be 
taken near Glasgow as early as May 6th The weight of nor 
mal eggs of the Common Sandpiper is about 178 grains, but in 
1891 I took a miniature set (still m my collection) complete 
as to shell and markings, containing a yolk, and perfect in every 
respect, averaging only 90 grains, whilst in Sweden, in 1894 , 1 
took a large light-coloured set, averaging 202 grains per egg ’ 

Ess*. — Generally four in number, 1 ary mg in colour from pale 
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clay colour to greenish white, with chocolate-brown spots and 
blotches, as a rule equally distributed, but sometimes more 
thickly round the larger end, the underlying spots purplish grey. 
Axis, i 3-1 6, diam , o 95-1 05 

II THE AMERICAN SUMMER SNIPE, OR SPOTTED S \NDPIPER 
TR1NGOIDES M4CULARIUS 
{Plate LX XX IX ,Xt£2) 

Trwga macularta, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 249(1766) 

A cl tits' macular ia, MacgiU Bnt Bn p 356(1852) 

Tetanus maculartus , Saunders, ed Yarrells Brit B 111 p 452 
(1883), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B in p 122, pi 30(1885), 
Saundeis, Man Bnt B p 592 (1889) 

Trtngoides maculartus, B O U 1 1st Brit B p 174(1883), 
Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 468 (1896) 

Adult Kale In Breeding: Plumage — Similar to T h}f>oleucus, but 
much more strongly barred with black on the upper surface, 
and thickly spotted with black underneath , the size is also 
smaller, and, in the skin, the bill is almost entirely fleshj jellow, 
the inner secondaries likewise show less white than in thealhed 
species , bill greenish olive above, jellow beneath, the point of 
both mandibles black, feet pale jellowish flesh-colour, claws 
black , iris hazel Total length, 6 5 inches , oilmen, 1 , w mg, 
4 , tail, 1 85 , tarsus, o 85 

Adult Female In Breeding P.nmage —Similar to the male, and 
quite as heavilj spotted below Total length, 6 5 inches , wing, 
4 * 

Tonng — Differs from the adult in being more ohv e-brown, 
and entirely wanting the black spots of the undersurface, the 
upper surface barred across with reddish brown and black. 

Adult In Winter Plumage — More ohv e-brown than in summer, 
and lacking the bronzy shade , the under surface of the body 
white, with few or no shaft lines of brown on the fore neck and 
chest, and having the sides of the upper breast ash> brown 

Cliarattei*. — The spotted breast of the adult readily distm 
gutshes this species from T M/*!tvcvs t but specimens m winter 
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moves around on its feet, presenting head and tail alternately 
to first one point of the compass and then to another It is 
usually silent during this performance its importance and 
solemnity doubtless precluding any such thing as idle remarks 
So long as it remains upon the shore, these depressions and 
elevations of alternate ends occur frequently, and sometimes 
the bird stops even when m chase of some elusive insect to 
repeat this mark of its distinguished consideration for its 
observer ’ 

Nest — “The nest, lightly built of straws and glasses, is 
placed in op°n-<pots, either along the borders of streams or 
ponds, or in fields among the stubble 

Eggs "tour in number, the ground-colour being generally 
stone colour or pale clay, and sometimes olive, with blackish 
brown or reddish-chocolate over lying spots and blotches, the 
small spots being equally distributed over the whole surface, 
while the blotches are more often clustered round the larger 
end, where they are sometimes confluent, the under Ij ing 
marking* pale grej Ax s 12 14, diam , 0 85 10 


THE GPEEN I EGGED TVTTLERS GENUS HFLODPOMAS 
Ilelodrom is, Kaup, Naturl S>st p 144(1829) 
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Brit B m p 457 (1884) , Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 
126, p] jOj figs. 1 3 (18S5), Saunders, Man Brit B p 
595 (1SS9), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xxu (1893) 
ITe’odromas ochrofus B O U List Bnt Bp 174 (*883), 
Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 437 (1896) 

Adult in Winter Plumage —General colour above uniform olive 
brown, with a slight gloss of hromy-ohve, scapulars and wing 
coverts like the bac*, but having a few tiny white spots on the 
margins, lower back and rump darker, blackish brow n with 
whitish edges to the feathers , upper tail coverts pure white , 
lesser wing coverts as well as the outer median and outer 
greater coverts uniform olive-brown , bastard wing primary 
coverts, and quills blackish brow n , the secondaries like the 
back and freckled with tiny white spots on the edges, tail 
feathers white, the centre ones with three black bars on the 
terminal half, these bars gradually disappearing on the lateral 
feathers the outer ones being entirely white, crown of head, 
lnnd neck, and mantle, uniform ashy brown , a supra lorat streak 
of white , lores dusky, surmounted by an indistinct white eye 
brow, lined with blackish streaks, sides of face, ear-covcrts and 
cheeks white, nther broadly streaked with blackish brown , 
throat white, streaked with brown on the sides, lower throat, 
sides of neck, and fore-ncck also distinctly streaked with brown, 
remainder of under surface of body pure white, sides of upper 
breast brown slight!) mottled with white, under wing-coverts an j 
axillanes blackish, barred very plainly with white , lower prim 
arj -coverts and inner lining of quills uniform, with white dots 
along the inner edge of the secondaries , bill dusky above, red 
dish beneath , feet greyish blue, tinged w ith green , ms dusk) 
Total length, 9 inches, culmen, 14, wing, 54, tail, 22, 
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length, 9 3 inches, culmen, 1 4, wing, 5 4 , tail, 2 15 , tarsus, 
x 2 

Adult Female in Breeding Plumaje — Does not differ from the 
male m colour, but is not quite- so strongly marked Total 
length, 9 inches , Ring, 5 6 

ronn£ in Antnmn Plnmage — Scarcely differs from the winter 
plumage of the adult, but, when freshly moulted, it has indts 
tinct margins of ashy bronze on the feathers of the upper sur 
face , the tail bands are narrower on the centre feathers of 
the upper surface, while the sub terminal band is broader than 
m the adults 

Range in Great Britain — The present species is not known to 
breed, within our limits, but is noticed during migration, being 
most commonly observed in the autumn It is rarer on our 
western coasts than in the eastern counties, and in Ireland 
occurs chiefly during the autumn migration 

Range outside tie British Islands — 1 he Green Tattler, or Green 
Sandpiper, as it is usually called, breeds throughout the nor 
them parts of the Old World, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and is found from the Arctic Circle to most parts of Northern 
Europe, being know n to nest from Holstein to Northern Gcr 
many, Poland, and Central Russia In winter it visits Africa, 
India, and China but in many parts of its northern range a few 
individuals remain during the cold season 

Habits — This species is generally met with singly, at least 
on the river Thames, where I have procured a few specimens, 
young birds m autumn plumage On the south coast of E ng 
land I have met with it in small parties, frequenting, throughout 
the autumn, the muddy dykes m the vicinity of our southern 
harbours It is according to roy experience, a singularly shy 
bird, and one which needs most careful stalking, whether by 
the met side or in the mud gullies near the sea shore. It flies 
off with a note very much like tliat of the Summcr-Sntpe, but 
the flight is more steady, and not or such a “ skimming 1 char 
actet as that of the last named bird. In fact, m its ways it 
more resembles a Red-shank than a Summer Snipe “Its 
note, ’ so)s beebohm, ' js vuy soft and musical, not near}/ so 
loud as that of the Red shank, and may be represented by the 
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syllables iye-tycty, \ which, when the bird is alarmed, becomes 
a loud excited iyuk tyuk tyuk ’ 

Uest, — The present species has the curious habit of nesting 
on trees, at a height from three to thirty feet above the ground 
Mr Seebohm states that, although it does not build a nest of 
its own, its eggs are placed in the fork of a tree trunk, on the 
leaves, or lichen and moss which may have accumulated there 
The eggs have been found in the old nests of the Song 
1 brush, Mistle Thrush, and Fieldfare, while those of the Ring 
Dove, Jay, Red backed Shrike, and e\ en old Croivs* nests 
or deserted Squirrel s dreys have been utilised by the Green 
Tattler He writes — “On the 30th of May, 1882, as I was 
walking in a forest about twenty miles south of Stolp in Pome- 
rania, with my friend Dr Holland, we passed a small swamp, 
where a Green Sandpiper attracted our attention by its loud 
cries A few stunted larches and alder bushes still grew tn the 
swamp, and the bird flew from branch to branch and bush to 
bush in the most excited manner, having no doubt, joung for 
whose safety it was so anxious Hintz says that he has known 
the nest to be in a hole in a faVen tree trunk, on the stump of a 
felled or broken-down tree, but most commonly m old nests from 
three to twehe feet from the ground, though, on one occasion, 
he took the eggs from an old Squirrel s nest in a birch tree at 
a height of thirty feet ' It would be interesting to know the 
way in which the old birds earned their young to the ground 
from such an elevation 
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Iltlodroma* soh farms, Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xxtv p 444 
{1896) 

Adult Male in Breeding Plumage —Similar to H ochropus, but 
smaller, and wanting the white rump of the latter species , the 
rump as well as the mesial upper tail coverts dusky blackish, 
the lateral upper tail coverts white broadly barred with black, 
exactly like the tail feathers all of which have broad black bars, 
under surface of body resembling that of H ochropus, but the 
white bars on the axilhnesand under wing coverts much wider 
than m that species , bill greenish black , the edges of the eye 
lids dark grey, feet greenish grey, claws brownish black, iris 
brown lotal length, 7 inches , cultnen, 1 2 , wing, 51, tail, 
21, tarsus, 1 15 

Winter Plumage — Differs from the winter plumage of H ochrth 
pus exactly in the same way as the summer plumage of the two 
birds differ From the summerplumage it is distinguished by 
being more uniform above with scarcely any white spots, the 
head uniform and not streaked with white, eyelid and a supra 
loral streak white, lower throat, fore neck, and sides of neck 
ashy brown, slightly mottled with darker brown spots or bars 

Young after the First Moult — Similar to the winter plumage of 
the adults, but all the margins of the feathers of the lack and 
wings are notched or spotted with light rufous brown , under 
surface of body pure white, the lower throat streaked with brown, 
and the sides of the fore-neck and of the breast nearly uniform 
dark brown 
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not a morose or monkish species, shunning its kind, hut is fre 
quently met with in small companies of five or six individuals, 
on the banks of some quiet pool in a secluded grove, peacefully- 
gleaning a meal from the yielding soil or surface of the placid 
water As they move with a sedate walk about their chosen 
retreat, each bows gravely to the others, as though expressing 
a hope that his friend is enjoying most excellent health, or else 
apologising for intruding upon so charming a retreat and such 
select company At times they run rapidly along the margin 
of the pond, often with wings raised high above the back, occa 
siomlly rising in the air to pursue some flj mg insect, which is 
caught with much skill and agility The; actions are light, quick 
at times, and graceful, and the bird flies rapidly, its neat plu 
mage showing to great advantage » hen the umgs are outspread, 
as it skims swiftly over the surface of the water, across open 
glades, or amid the trunks and branches of the trees In addi 
tion to such places as the one described, the Solitary Sandpiper 
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THE TRUE TATTLERS GENUS TOT AN US 
Totanus, Bechst Om 1 aschenb it p 282(1803) 

Ijpe, T cahdrts (Linn ) 

The representatives of this genus are distinguished from the 
foregoing b) their shorter bill, which never exceeds the length 
of the tail, though the culmen is longer than the middle toe 
and daw The bill is nearly s raight, but with the tip slightly 
curved downwards, and the tarsus is longer than the middle 
toe and claw The outer toe is joined to the middle one bj a 
basal membrane but the inner toe has onl) a slight web, and 
is cleft nearl} to the base 

Tv\e species of the genus Toinnus ate known or which three 
are found in the Old World viz , T fuscus , T calidns , and T 
at ignatihs, while America has two species, T mtlanokucus and 
T jlivipt: 

I THE SPOTTED RED-SHANK TOTtNUS FUSCUS 
l Pate \C) 

Scolofax fus a, I inn Sjst Nat 1 p 243(1766) 

Totanus fuscus, Macgill Bnt B iv p 328 (1852) , Dresser, B 
Eur vin p 165, pis 568,569(1875), B O U List Bnt 
B p 176(1883), Saunders ed YarrellsBrit B 111 p 474 
(1883), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 145, pi 3-*, figs 
4-6 (1885), Saunders, Man Brit B p 603 (1889), 
Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xxiv p 409 (1896) 

Adult Male la Breeding Plumage —General colour above soot) 
black, the head uniform , the hind neck varied with white 
fringes and spots on the feathers many of which are barred 
with brown, scapulars also blackish, with broader white spots 
and edges, wing coverts blackish, edged with white, and 
notched with white on both webs, the greater coverts more 
distinctly barred and notched with white, bastard wing pn 
mary-coverts and primaries bronzy brown, the latter white on 
the inner web and freckled with brown, the secondaries barred 
with white and brown, the brown bars irregular in shape, and 
producing a mottled appearance, the innermost secondaries 
bronzj brown, notched with white or brownish white on both 
webs , the lower back pure white, rump and upper tad-coverts 
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regularly and distinctly barred with black and dull white; tail' 
feathers also blackish, narrowly barred across with white, the 
bare somewhat interrupted on the outer feathers; sides of face, 
throat, and undersurface of body soot} black, with the remains 
of whitish margins, these being more distinct on the abdomen ; 
the under tail coverts distinctly barred with black and white; 
under wing-coverts and axillanes pure white, the edge of the 
wing and lower pnmary-coverjs barred with black; bill very 
dark brown, the basal half of the lower mandible dusk) red; 
legs and toes orange red; claws black; ins brown," Total 
length, is inches; culmen, *4; >1 mg, 6*25; fad, s 4 ; tarsus, 
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Characters — The Dusky Red shank can always be recognised 
by its white lower back and rump It is the largest of all the 
genus To/a/tus, w ith white lower back and rump, and it may 
be distinguished from the Common Red shank by having the 
secondaries regularly barred with white and dusky blackish, 
none of them being entirely white 

Range in Great Britain. — -The present species is an occasional 
visitant on migration, seldom occurring on the western coasts 
at all, and is decidedly rare in Scotland and Ireland, where but 
few have been obtained It is principally met with in the 
eastern and southern counties, and more often in autumn than 
in spring 

Range cuts i Je the British Islands — The Spotted Red shank nests 
in the high north, within the Arctic Circle, from Scandinavia to 
Eastern Sibena It migrates south in the autumn, and winters 
m the Mediterranean countries, and apparently m other parts 
of Europe, as Mr IV E De Minton recently presented the 
Museum with four specimens killed near Harlingen in Hoi 
land, in December It also visits, dunng the cold season, t K e 
Indian Peninsula, the Burmese Provinces, and China 

Hahit» — 1 have only once seen the Spotted Red shank alive, 
and the spec men which I shot on the 3 rd of September at 
Pagham was a solitary bird which I mistook for an ordinary 
Red shank at the time I am, therefore, obliged once more 
to quote the observations of Seebohm and other writers 
The above named author writes — “The Dusky Redshank 
is not so much of a shore-bird as the Common Red shank, and 
is rarely found upon the coast except at the two seasons of 
migration It loves to haunt inland marshes and the vast 
swamp) ground near large rivers, where the water lies in small 
pools It is also partial to the low banks and dry parts of the 
lieds of rivers Its habits do not differ much from those of 
the other waders It runs along the marshy shores, or wades 
into the shallow water, in search of food It is rather shj, and 
when alarmed, it generally flies off for some considerable d is 
tance Its flight in rapid, and, as is customary with so man) 
wading birds, it sometimes skims along before it alights Dur 
mg migration it keeps in small parlies and flocks, which do not 
scatter much whilst feeding It is said to be fond of wading, 
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and when it gets hejond its depth to swim with ease sitting 
gracefully on the water and bowing its head, like a Phalarope, 
with every stroke of its feet When wounded it has been 
kno vn to dive for some distance ” 

Nest — Our best information regarding the breeding of the 
Spotted Red shank is derived from the researches of the late 
John Wolley, from whose account I make a short extract — 
Thisb rd not unfrequently lays its eggs in a part of the forest 
which has formerly been burnt, and here is one of its most 
unexpected s ngular ties — a marsh bird choosing the dr) est 
possible s tuation even hills of considerable height, and 
covered with forest timber I have myself seen two nests so 
placed and one of them at least was on ground which from 
the charred wood lying about, had evidentlj been burnt at 
some former period They were nearly at the top of long hil]«, 
many hundreds of.jards from any marshy places, with good 
sized fir trees on all sides but they were not in the thickest 
part of the forest and the vegetation on the ground about was 
ver) scant), diminutive heather and suchlike plants growing 
thinly amongst short rein-deer lichen slight depressions m the 
ground placed near some little ancient logs so nearly buried 
bo veier as to afford no shelter, the bedding only a few dry 
leaves of the Scotch fir The b rd sits sometimes so close that 
one is tempted to tr> and reach it with the hand Its white 
back is conspicuous as it crouches with its neck drawn in , it 
either gets up direct or runs a short w ay before it rises and 
then it flics round with an occasional or stands upon 

the top of a neighbouring tree show mg the full length of us 
slender legs neck, and bilL But it is not until it has young 
that all its powers of eloquence an. fully brought into p ay , it 
then comes far to meet any intruder, floating over him with a 
clear cry that echoes through the forest, or is heard over a great 
extent of marsh or it stands very near one bowing its head 
and open ng its beak in the energy of its gesticulation 
Eggs —Tour in number, of a rich green ground-colour when 
fresh according to WolJey , or sometimes of a bright brow n, 
with reddish brown blotches and scribbling? which are con 
gregated principally at the larger end, while m some they are 
almost equally distributed over the entire surface Axis 175- 
1 8s,diam, 1213 
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n THE COMMON RED -511 WR. TOTANUS CIUDRIS 
Stolofax cahdns, Lmn Syst Nat 1 p 248(1766) 

To la mis caltdns , MacgtU Brit I] n p 333 (1852) Dresser, B 
Eur vui p 157, pi 568, fig i, pi 569 fig 2 (1S75), 
B O U 1 1st Brit B p 176 (1SS3), Saunders, ed Yar 
rellsBnt B 111 p 469 (1S83) , Seebohm, Hist Brit B 
111 p 140.pl 3** f figs 1-3 (1885), Saunders Man Brit 
B p 60 r (1SS9) , Lilford, Col Fig Brit B part xvm 
(1891), Sharpe, Cat B 1 nt Mus x\iv p 414(1896) 
Adult Kale ia Sommer Plumage — General colour above brown 
with more or less of a reddish hue, the feathers mottled with 
black centres and notched or barred with black on the mar 
gins , scapulars brown, barred with black, lower back and rump 
pure white, with a few black spots on the latter, upper tail 
coverts ash} white, barred across with black , wing coverts unj 
form, excepting the median and greater coverts, which are bar 
red with lighter brown and notched with white at the ends, 
bastard wing, pnmarj -coverts and primaries uniform blackish 
brown, the inner primaries white towards the ends, freckled 
with brown, secondaries white, with blackish bases, the inner 
secondaries brown- notched with whit) brown, and more or 
less distinctly barred with black, centre tail feathers brown, 
barred with daiker brown, the remainder white, barred across 
with blackish, crown of head dark brown, the feathers edged 
with lighter brown, lores blackish, sides of face and ear 
coverts white streaked with blackish brown , cheeks throat, 
and under surface of body white, streaked with broad central 
markings of blackish brown, most of the breast feathers with 
more or less concealed bars of brown, abdomen white, sides 
of body and flanks with arrow shaped bars and streaks of 
brown, under tailcoyerts white, barred across with brown 
under wing coverts and axillanes pure white with a few narrow 
brown bars near the edge of the wing, quills below dusk) 
brown, ashy on the inner web many of the quills freckled or 
barred with brow n , bill black, red near the base , feet bright 
orange-red, iris brown Total length, 9 5 inches , culmen, x 55, 
w ing, 5 85 , tail, 2 4 , tarsus, 1 65 
Adult Pemale — Similar to the male, but not quite so strongly 
mottled with black above, and somewhat less spotted below 
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Total length, to inches , culmen, i 5 , wing, 6 2 , tail, 2 45 j 
tarsus, 1 65 

Adult In Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage in 
being more uniform both above and below The upper sur 
face is dark ashy brown the wing coverts and inner secondaries 
are also uniform brown excepting for a few whitish notches and 
bars at the end of the greater co\ erts and on some of the inner 
secondaries , otherwise the quills and tail feathers are the same 
as in the summer plumage , throat and underparts white , the 
sides of the face and lower throat narrowly streaked with 
blackish , the fore neck, chest, and sides of breast uniform 
ashy brown , the sides of the body, flanks, and under tail 
coverts u lute, with wavy bars of blackish brown , the centre of 
the breast also mottled with a few spots and bars of brown , 
bill dark brown , feet yellow iris datk brown 

Yeung after Tirst Moult. — Similar to the winter plumage of the 
adults, but more spangled above, with reddish brown edges to 
the feathers, and white or fulvous notches or bars on the wing 
coverts and inner secondaries, under surface of body with 
triangular spots of brown on thd fore neck pnd breast, and the. 
sides of the body irregularly hatred with brown 

Ifertling — Redd sh above, longitudinally st-eaked with black , 
the sides of the crown and sides of face buff, with a black line 
through the eye , down the centre of the crown rufous, mth a 
median line of black , the nape and hind neck for the most 
part black , down the back a central line of black mesially mot 
tied with buff, and on each side of the back a broad line of pale 
buff intersected by a line of black 

Characters — The present species is easily told from the 
other Tattlers by its white rump and white inner secondaries 
No other species of Totan is offers the above combinations of 
characters 

Range la Gmit Br titn — The Red shank breeds m suital le 
places throughout the greater part of the United Kingdom, 
affect ng the marshy country, especially on the Broads and near 
the coast rivers It nests less commonly in 1\ ales, and is nre 
on the outer Hebrides, but occurs nearly everywhere else, either 
as a nesting species or as an autumn visitor to th A coasts and 
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tideways. Mr. R. J. XJssher states that it is reported to breed 
in every county in Ireland, except Dublin, Carlow, and Water- 
ford. On the callows of the Shannon, and in marshy districts, 
it often breeds numerously. 

Range outside the British Islands. — This species breeds through- 
out the greater part of Europe and the Mediterranean, to 
the bteroes and Iceland, in Scandinavia up to yo° N. Iat. 
and in Northern Russia near Archangel It is also found nest- 
ing in Central Asia as far east as Mongolia, and north to about 
55* N lat. in Siberia. In winter the Red shank visits Africa as 
far as the Cape, India, and the Burmese provinces, Japan, and 
China, and extends to the islands of the Indo-Malajan Archi- 
pelago. 

Habits — In autumn the Red shanks are met with on most 
of our tidal harbours, either singly or in flocks, and they arc 
generally seen frequenting the saltings or the green margins of 
the harbours left by the receding tide. Even at full tide they 
are fond of resting on the very edge of the saltings, standing 
motionless on one leg, and keeping a sharp look-out. Their 
clear and liquid note is not difficult to imitate by whistling, aud 
small flocks may be decoyed within shooting range, especially 
when the tide has begun to ebb, and the green land becomes 
once more uncovered. The call note is a syllable, pi it, 
generally uttered three times, pt-u, pi/, pit, in a minor ke>. 
During the breeding season the love-note of the male is a lively 
fluterlike whistle, and is often heard as he accompanies his 
mate in a short flight. The species may be said to nest in 
communities, as many pairs are found in close proximity on the 
marshy ground which they love to frequent. Like many other 
waders, the male often soars into the air with a trill, and he 
also indulges in many bowings and scrapings, opening and clos- 
ing his wings, and spreading out his tail. Mr Seebohm saj s that 
at this time of jear the bird will often settle on a tree or a post. 

Heit. — Generally well concealed in the centre of a hummock 
of long grass, the bents of which bend over and hide it. A few 
scraps of moss or bents are sometimes used as lining, but the 
nest is often nothing but a depress ; on in the ground. 

— Four in number, pear shaped, and rather large for the 
size of the bird. They arc laid in April in the south, but Later 
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Crown of head uniform, like the back, or only slightly streaked 
with blackish , lores dusky blackish surmounted by a broad 
streak of white , eyelid white , sides of face and ear-coverts 
brown streaked with white , cheeks, throat, and under surface 
of body white, the throat with hair like blackish streaks , sides 
of neck, fore neck, and chest ashy brown with whitish vermi 
culations, or whitish mottled with ashy brown, breast and ab 
domen pure white, freckled with bars ard vermiculations of 
ashy brown on the sides of body and flanks , thighs and under 
tail coverts white, the latter with a few bars of blackish, under 
« mg coverts white barred tilth sub-mirgtnal markings ofbh ck 
ish axiUanes white, with dusky bars, not v ery perfect of brow n , 
lower primary coverts and quills below ashy, the former with 
whitish bars near the end Total length, q inches , culmen, 
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brown instead of white, and by the upper tail coverts being 
white, with the longer ones banded Its yellow legs are also a 
specific character 

Range in Great Britain — Only two specimens are recorded as 
having been met with in this country one in Nottingham 
shire some years ago, and another in Cornwall, in September, 
1871 

Range outside the British Islands — The present species breeds in 
Arctic America, from Hudsons Bay to Alaska, and south to 
Lake Superior, and probably to the vicinity of Chicago In 
winter it migrates to Central and Southern America as far as 
Patagonia and Chili * 

Habit3 — Mr D G Elliot writes — “This Snipe isterysoci 
able, goes in flocks of considerable size and is always calling for 
others to come and join it It is easily decoyed, more so than 
T rntla ic/eucus, and a-> it approaches the lures, it lowers its 
long legs and hovers over them On the sea coast, like all the 
waders, it is apt to have a sedgy flavour, but this is not ap 
parent in the birds obtained in the interior away from salt 
water " 

Nest. — “A depression in the ground, placed amid the grass 
near water, lined with twigs and leaves ' 

Egg* — “ Four in number, of a light drab colour or brown, 
blotched with chocolate or rufous, sometimes with a much 
paler tint, pyriform in shape Axis, 1 5 1 75 inch, dtam 
1 25 ” (Elliot) 
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To/anus rufus, Briss , Seebohm Hist Brit B ill p 156 
<1885) 

Adalt Male la Breedisg Plumage — General colour above black 
ish mottled with chestnut red, with which each feather is 
notched or margined, wing coverts dark brown, with white 
edgings to the feathers, a little broader on the inner webs of 
the greater senes many of the coverts tinged w ith chestnut 
especially on the inner greater coverts , bastard wing priroar) 
coverts, and quills blackish, the pr manes lighter brown on the 
inner web freckled towards its base, which is whitish the first 
primary with a white shaft the rest with brovn shafts , secon- 
daries brown edged with white and with a longitudinal sub- 
terminal mark of white along the inner web , the innermost 
secondaries like the back blackish notched with rufous, lower 
back and rump white mottled with spear shaped spots of 
black the upper tail coverts barred with black and white or 
chestnut and black, tad feathers brown or greyish brown, 
tipped with white and barred across with white the white bars 
sometimes tinged with chestnut, crown of head chestnut, 
streaked with blackish brown centres to the feathers, narrower 
on the hind neck a broad chestnut eyebrow , lores and sides 
of face chestnut, with numerous blackish spots on the former , 
under the eye a whitish spot , entire under surface of body 
chestnut with blackish streaks on the sides of the upper breast , 
underhung coverts and axillancs white with indistinct spots 
on the former, and bars on the latter of dusky brown , quills 
dusky below with more or less white on the inner webs bill 
flesh colour, dusky on its terminal half, feet greyish blue, toes 
darker, claws black , jns brown Total length 18 5 inches, 
culmen 265, wmg 79, tal 28 tarsus 18 

Adnit Female — Similar to the male but with a longer bill 
and apparently never becoming so entirely chestnut below or 
on the sides of the face and neck Total length, 16 inches, 
wing 8-5 

Adult ia Winter Plumage — Ashy brown abov e With longi 
tudmal black centres to the feathers, and evident ashy white 
margins the wing coverts like the back, and the white edges 
very strongly marked wings and tail as m the breeding 
plumage, tut the bars lighter brown and not so black and 



those on the outer tart feathers considerably broken up , lower 
back, rump, and upper tart-coverts pure white with a. few 
arrow head shaped markings and bars, more distinct on the 
upper tail-coverts , head and neck light ashy brown, streaked 
with lines of darker brown, the sides of the face speckled with 
light brown, under surface of body pure white, with a few 
streaks of brown on the lower throat, sides of breast, and sides 
of bod), where the streaks take the form of arrow head shaped 
markings , on the chest a ft.wr obsolete dusky cross bars , 
axillanes and under wing coverts white, the former with twin 
spots of blackish brown , the centre tail feathers ashy brown 
with a few remains of darker brown mottlings, the rest of the 
feathers notched and barred with white on the inner webs, and 
usually uniform on the outer webs 

Youaj Birds — Resemble the adults m winter plumage, but 
are much more full escent, and especially of an ashy fulvous 
shade over the lower throat and chest, and more decidedly 
fulvous on the sides of the body The whole of the upper 
surface is mottled with rufojs buff in the shape of tawaiy 
notches to most of the feathers, and the whole of the tail is 
regularly barred across with dusky brown and bully whitish, 
the bands being about seven in number 

Sange In Great Britain — Although the present species does 
not breed in Great Britain, it passes on migration in con 
siderable numbers, especially in autumn It is, however, some 
what local in its distribution, for while this Godwat is found ut 
winter sparingly in the eastern and southern counties of Eng 
land, Mr Abel Chapman has observed it in thousands on the 
coast of Northumberland, even in very severe weather On 
the return migration in spring it is often seen in the south 
eastern counties of England, and as far north as Norfolk, but 
it becomes rarer in Scotland, on the west coast of which country 
it is very local, though it is tolerably plentiful in Ireland during 
autumn and winter, receiving an accession of numbers in the 
spring, particularly on the west coast (Cf Saunders , 1 Manual, 

P 607 ) 

Singe outside the British Islands— The Bar tailed Godnit 
breeds as fas west as Finland and Lapland and occurs as 
far cast as the Yenesei Valley In winter it migrates to the 
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Their food is of the usual kind devoured by wading birds Ac 
cording to Mr Wolfe), the species breeds m marshes chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of mountains, and the nest is very difficult 
to find 

Nest — Like that of the next species 

Eggs-— rour in number, of an olive or olive brown colour, 
somewhat sparse!) marked with light brown and underlying 
purplish grey spots in about equal intensity In some 
examples the spots are of a richer brown, and congregate 
somewhat towards the larger end of the egg The form 
varies from a stout to an elongated pear shape Axis, 2 05- 
2 35 inches, diam , 1 45 1 55 

11 THE DLACk T\!LED CODWIT LIMOSV LIMOSA 
9 ft 1 / pax hmosa t Linn Syst Nat 1 p 246(17 66) 

Lutma agocephala (Linn ) Macgill Brit B ivp -*69 (185'*), 
Dresser, B Eyr vin p 211, pi 574(187-’), B O U List 
Brit B p 178 (1883), Saunders ed YarrellsBnt B 111 
p 48S (*883), Lilford, Col kig Brit B part xxvn 

_ (>893) 

Tetanus mlanurus, Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p i6'*(t885) 
Mimosa btlgtea (Gm ), Saunders Man Brit B p 609 (1889) 
Lvuosa hmosa Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xxiv p 381 (1896) 
{ra/e YCf ) 

Adult Male in Winter Plumage — General colour above ashy 
brown, with slightly paler edges to the feathers, lower back 
*md rump blackish brown , upper tail coverts white, the long 
ones tipped with black lesser wing coverts darker brown than 
the back, median coverts dusky brown, lighter brown exter 
nail) and fringed with white, greater coverts broadly tipped 
with white forming a wing band, bastard wing blackish, pn 
mary coverts also bbekish the inner ones broadly tipped with 
"lute, primaries blackish, with white shafts, the greater part 
of the inner webs white and then sub-term mail) brown the 
white extending to the base of the outer web on all but the first 
primary, and increasing in extent on the inner j nmanes and 
secondaries, the latter being white with a broad blackish tip, 
which gradually diminishes m size on the inner secondaries , 
the innermost secondares brown like the back, tail uht/e at 
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the base, mth a bread bl act ternmal band gradual!) decreasing 
in size to aids the outer feathers which arc cd 3 cd v ith white 
at the tip the centre feathers brown sh at the tip , head ash) 
brown the forehead more hoary, an in list net whitish ejebro v 
extending from the base of the nostril to behind the eje lores 
dusky grey below the eje a whitish spot s dcs of face sides 
of neck throat and chest light ash) brown a little darker on 
the sides of the hoJ) fore part of cheeks and upper throat 
wh te as well as the wl ole of Che centre of the breast, abdo- 
men under ta l-co\crts under wing-co\erts and axitlancs the 
edge of the wing mottled with dark brown bases to (he feathers, 
quilt lining wh te , bill pale flesh) btackish brown at the t p 
feet ol vaceous-green toes btackish brown , iris brown Total 
length, 16 5 inchCa , culmen 4 4 , wing 8 8, tail 3 , tarsus, 
3 * 

Adult Jemale in Winter Plumage — Similar to the male in colour 
but rather larger bill laid p nk blackish horn) at the tp 
feet black sh plumbeous toes brownish Irs brown Total 
length i7 5incles culmen 5 , wing 8 5 , ta 1 3, tarsus 
3 35 

Adult Kale in Summer Plumage— Differs in having the back 
more or less mottled « ith rufous and black the crown of the 
head rufous w ith short broad streaks of black the s des of the 
face and entire neck alt round rufous the fore neck and breast 
overshaded with rufous and barred w th dusk) blackish these 
bars also developed on th" abdomen and on the sides of tl c 
body 

Adult Female in Summer Plumage — Simitar to the male but W ith 
less rufous and d stmguished by the larger s ze 

Young — Dtst ngu shed from the adults by bung darker brow n 
above w ith broad sandy rufous edges to the feathers of the 
upp“t surface the innermost secondaries banded w ith black sh 
bro n and sandy rufous the l ead rufous streaked with dark 
1 rown but ind stinctly s de»of face buffy wh te w thvery f ne 
streaks of bro vn throat white lo ver throat sides of neck 
and chest redd sh buff slightly mottled w th dusky bases to the 
feathers of the side of the breast rema nder of under surface 
wh te suffused w thrufescent buff and shaded with ash) brown 
on the s des of the body 
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Range in Great Britain. — The Black tailed Godwit IS now only 
a migrant to Great Britatn, occurring more or less locally on all 
ou r coasts, and appearing principally in our eastern and southern 
counties It still breeds in Holland, and used to do so in 
England less than fifty years ago The fens of Lincolnshire 
and the Isle of Ely were its habitat, and one of the last 
recorded nests was taken in Norfolk in 1847 


Range outside the British Islands — From Belgium and Holland 
to Northern Germany, Poland, and Silesia, the present species 
nests, as well os in Scandinavia up to 65" N lat It also 
creeds in the Faeroes, and m the southeast of Iceland It 
ranges to Western Siberia as far as the valley of the Ob, ard 
migrates south in winter to North western India At the same 
Afhca ^ ,t ' lSltS tbe SIedlterranean ) and also North-eastern 


stS™ ~ T i h , e traveller , b > the lram from Rotterdam to Am 
in Jl ay ; r, , on see Bhcl 1:,lIed Godtvits standing 

Scomotue ^J"'i d<ly J , d)US ' takmS n0tlCe ° r «« tUShing 
K J d P' lc ' d 'y standmg on one leg by the side of 

ShSs ’ f,i?°ft "|. th . thc bl# lucl -' :d "t> d « the shoulder 
difficult ln L ft that °f th 5 IinT ta,lcd God wit its nest is very 
“ re tatedby Seebohm m h,s “History of 
n« "’if * H ,ells of the “its of searching for the 

KnenaLvM ma,shes of Jutland Mr A C Chapman has 
Lied Godlnt , u” 1 °t findln B of the nests of the Black 
man and h™” u J ut,and b )’ h.s brother, Mr Abel Chap- 
from' the i? 16 " nles -“ Th = marshes, as distinS 

moss grass rush* ? Ii 8 i? SS P romontor,es > are areas ° f squashy 
to explore ’hut * ° d , P ants difficult if not dangerous, 
interact thesis ra i° St there are creeks "a ter which 
flat bottomed h^ 3 * 5 ’f 5 m ' a “ ous directions, and enable a 

their interiors Thenar ? Ushed about » so as t0 S ,ve acces * to 
e^es in *-!?” Then it becomes necessary, in the search for 

s?e S D ihe^ rSe i° n f ? 0t tbeir st l uas hy surfaces, where, at every 
fash’.o'n a?d n!? qU f Ves for J ards around in a most unpleasant 
boottoV^V^V 0 ^ out of the moss wel1 over one s 
Godwit P nnd h are lhe V ^ ces most Ioved by the BIack tailed 
followed n,° n a PP roac bing the wailing cry will soon be 
followed by the note of a bird high in air That bird has 
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but sometimes darker olive-brown than the latter Axis, 
2 05-2 3 inches , diam , 1 45-1 55 


TIIE CURLEWS GENUS NUMEMUS 
Numemus, Bnss Orn v p 311 (1760) 

Type, N arquatus (Linn ) 

Nine species of Curlews are admitted by ornithologists, of 
which four may be considered to be true Curlews, viz , N anua 
tus, N Unuirosins of the Mediterranean region, N eyanofus of 
Australia, and N longirostns of North -\menca All of these 
have the head marked like- the back, and do not show a pale 
median stripe along the crown like the other species of the 
genus, viz, the W tumbrels Taking our common species of 
Whimbrel as the type of the second section, we find five species, 
all of which have the sides of the crown dark, w ith a broad pale 
band down the centre T he \\ himbrels are — our own species 
and its eastern race N vanegatus N hudsomeus and N borea 
hf of North America, and N txhitiensis of the Facific Islands 
Thus it will be seen that the genus Numemus is well nigh 
cosmopolitan in its range 

I THE COMMON CURLEW NUMENIUS ArQUATUS 

S o 7 o/>a\ arptaUx linn Sjst Nat 1 p 242(1766) 

A umtmus a/qua/us, Macgill Brit B iv p 243 (18^2) , Drcs 
scr, B Lur vin p 243 pi 57S (1S73), B O U List 
Brit B p 179(1883), Saunders, ed \arrellsBnt B 111 
P 499 (>883), Seebohm Hist Bnt B in p 94 (1885), 
Saunders, Man Brit B p 611 (1889), Lilford, Col 
Fig Bnt B part \ix (1891), Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus 
xxiv p 34x (1896) 

(Plait XCIl [*/] riale \C11I , Fig 3 ^ 1 ) 

Adntt Male in Breeding Plumage — General colour above brown, 
with longitudinal black centres to the feathers imparting a 
broadly striped appearance, the feathers of the upper surface 
being notched with ashy or rufous, giving to many °f the 
scapulars a somewhat barred ap, earance , wing-coverts dark 
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brown, edged with whity brown, the median and greater senes 
also chequered with the litter colour, imparting a somewhat 
barred appearance to this part of the wing, bastard wing 
primary-coverts, and primaries blackish, externally glossed 
with bottle green, the primary coverts slightly tipped with 
white, the shafts of the outer primaries white, those of the 
inner ones brown the primaries notched or barred, on the 
inner web only with sandy buff or whitish, the inner primaries 
being thus marked on both webs, the secondaries distinctly 
barred with brown and white, both webs being deeply notched 
with ashy whitish, the innermost secondaries ashy brown with 
dusky brown crossbars the centre of the feathers being also 
dusky brown, lower back and rump pure white with black 
longitudinal spots or streaks, a little more distinct on the rump, 
the upper tail coverts barred with black and white or with 
sagittate sub terminal spots, the longer ones tinged with sand) 
i vi the brown bars often not co terminous , tail white or 
slightly tinged with sand) bufT, or shaded with ash) brown, and 
crossed with nine or ten rather broad bars of blackish brown, 
head dark brown, the feathers edged with sandy buff, giving a 
streaked appearance, the neck more ashy, streaked with 
brown , over the eye a white streak narrowly lined with black , 
f' d £ s an( * sides of neck, throat, and chest pale sand) 

uff streaked with blackish brown, more narrowly on the sides 
ch ‘ n and “Pper throat white , breast, abdomen, 
h i b °u y ’ thlghs > ? nd under tad coverts white, streaked 
r n j°" th , e breast > and ' er y narrowly on the 
bod^Si “" d f “coverts , thighs un streaked , sides or 
2 r . tas ,° r “G'ltate mailings of dark brown , 

blackish « n ^e Cr! , S 3 ,£ d P“"= w bne, molded null 

reaula b, Si d Vrf. f f“J ers - lh = atones "lore or less 
£7“ " ,lh ‘■'oo'ovh or ruth a sub-terminal heart 
Smth Si '°", er . P r " M "T coverts and quills below ashj 

shadine h ,nto 1 ? C n eS lhe '""“"ebs, bill fleshy brown, 
hading into dark brown towards the tip, feet du<kv iris 

4™: 2 - , " chK - “'-“i 

early IruheTL^IdVr 1 ’“ ! on 1,5 5^”* P'-mage very 
in Ireland bv f*Alnn#.w i?' C et ? mined a ma ’ e bird procured 
Ireland by Colonel Irby m Januar), which was so small 
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and so heavily stuped, when compared with others 10 the 
British Museum, that I was for a long time doubtful as to 
whether there was not a smaller race of Curlew to be dts 
tinguished I am however, now com meed that the specimen 
is nothing but a male, with the summer plumage unusually 
advanced 

Adult Female la Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male, but 
larger, and with a longer bill Total length, 24 inches, cul 
men, 6 1 , wing, 12 , tail, 5 7 , tarsus, 3 2 

Adult* la Winter Piumge— ' Very similar to the breeding 
plumage, but paler, and much less heavily striped espcc ally 
on the under surface of the body , the black spots and streaks 
on the rump scarcely apparent, and concealed by the white 
plumage, upper tail coverts white, with very few brown cross 
bars , tail white, barred with brown , feet pale leaden-grey, 
claws blackish , bi'l blackish brown, flesh colour at the base of 
the lower mandible 


Young — Differs from the adult m being much more tawny, 
and, as Secbohm has pointed out, joung birds maj always le 
distinguished from old ones by the much lighter pattern of 
the notches and bars on the innermost secondaries, these 
markings being tawny bufT, and the black centres to the feathers 
being much broader The nestling is figured below ( Plate 

XCIIIUgz) 


Range m Great Britain. — The Curlew is a resident species in 
the British Islands, breeding throughout Scotland, the north of 
T ngland, and also in W ales, as well as on the high moor lands of 
Southern England from ll iltshire and Hampshire to Cornwall 
Air Ussher records it as breeding in nearly every county m 
Ireland, on the bogs and moors In the autumn and winter 
numbers of immature Curlews frequent the coasts of Great 
Britain, and many of them do not breed, but remain through 
out the whole summer, and examples have often been found 
inland when any sudden floods cause a wide expanse of water 

Rsmge outside the British Islands —Throughout Scandinavia the 

Curlew nests, as well as in Northern Europe, generally _ . 
Bnttany to Northern Germany, Poland and Russia and . e 

east asI-akeBaikal , fori am unable to find any specie s ^ orcS 

between the so called N Aueatos, which occurs on 
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gregate at the smaller end Vets, 2 65 2 9 indies , diam , 
1820 

II THE wmurPEI NUMI/MtS PII tOPUb 

Sto/ p ix phaopui Linn Syst Nat 1 p 243 (1766) 

Numentus phaopits, Macgill Brit P iv p 253 (1852), Dresser, 
B Eur viii p 227, pi 576 (1873) , B O U 1 1st Brit B 
p 179 (18S3) Saunders, ed WrellsBrit B m p 507 
(1883), Scebohni, Hist B lit p 100 {1885), Saunders, 
Man Brit B p 613 (1889), Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus 
xxiv p 355 (1896) 

Adult Male in Breeding Plumage — General colour above nearly 
uniform dark brown excepting for the broad ashy brown mark 
mgs on the feathers of the mantle and upper hack , the wing 
coverts like the back but the margins paler and more whitish, 
the greater senes with whitish notches on both webs , bastaid 
wing and primary-coverts dark brown, fringed with white at the 
ends, primaries blackish brown, notched with white on the 
inner webs which have a barred appearance along the edge of 
the latter, the inner primaries notched with white also on the 
outer webs , secondaries brown, notched on the outer web and 
barred pn the inner web with white, the innermost secondaries 
nearly uniform brown like the back , the shafts of the outer pn 
mary white, of the second whity brown and of the rest pale 
brown, lower back and rump white, slightly mottled with longi 
tudinal spots of blackish brown, more or less concealed on the 
back, but larger and more distinct on the rump , upper tail 
coverts barred with brown and whitish, the brown bars some 
what irregular and not coterminous , tail feathers ashy brown 
and tipped with white and crossed ly regular bars of daik 
brown, about nine in number centre of crown whitish and 
streaked with brown, the remainder of the crow n dark brown, 
forming two broad bands, and followed by a broad eyebrow of 
dull white, and narrowly streaked with small lines of blackish , 
lores and upper margin of ear-coverts dark brown , remainder 
of sides of face and neck all round pale brown streaked with 
darker brown the cheeks somewhat whiter , chin and upper 
throat white, with scarcely any brown spots, lower throat, 
breast and sides of bodj pale xiifescentbufT thickly clouded 
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With longitudinal streiks of dark brown on the throat and 
breast, and with bars of dark brown, of a more or less sagittate 
shape, on the sides of the body and flanks , abdomen and 
under tail coverts white, the latter with streaks and bars of dark 
brown , under wing coverts and axillaries white, with dusk) 
brown bars, \er> distinct <>n the latter, quills dusk) brown 
below, notched with white, bill black, the base of the umler 
mandible pale brown, feet l'ght grejish blue, claws black, iris 
brown I otal length, 1 5 inches , culmen, 3 4 , w mg, 9 5 , tail, 
3 ? , tarsus v 2 $ 

Adult Female in Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male in plu 
niage, and scarcely differing >n sire Total length, 15 inches, 
culmen, 3 3 , wing, 98, tail, 3 9 1 tarsus, 225 

Adults in Winter Plumage — Similar to the summer plumage, 
but with the lower back perfectly white, the black streaks bemg 
concealed, the under parts less distinctly streaked, and the 
flanks less distinctly barred than in the summer plumage 
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known, as m Eastern Siberia the Whimbrel is replaced by an 
allied species, N vanegalus , which breeds in Eastern Siberia, 
and passes through Japan and China to the Mala) an Archi 
pelago and Australia in winter The ranges of the two species 
coalesce m their wnter quarters in Burma and the Mahjan 
Peninsula, but, as ahead) noticed, information as to the exact 
division of the summer ranges of the two species is still want 
ing The Whimbrel wanders occasionxil) to Greenland, but 
is not known to breed there In w inter it goes south to the 
Mediterranean, and passes _to South Africa It is also found 
at that season on the shores of the Persian Gulf and many parts 
of the Indian Peninsula, occurring in the islands of the Bay of 
Bengal and on the shores of the Burmese Provinces and the 
Malayan Peninsula In the last named localities N lanegafus , 
coming from the east, inhabits the same winter quarters 
Habits —The quivering note of the W himbrel gains for it, on 
some of our southern coasts, the common name of “ Titterel 
In the autumn it is found in small Hocks which are, as a rule, 
remarkably shy They feed out on the mud flats or on the 
margin of the sea at low water, and, as the tide begins to flow, 
the> gradually retrace their steps towards the shore, until, when 
the tide has made good head wa), they ris n and seek the in 
land pastures, after the manner of the Godw its in spring Thus 
I found them somewhat difficult to obtain in autumn, as the 
birds flew high in the air, keeping up their “ tittering ” note, 
and carefully avoided the point of concealment which I 
selected Occasionally a young bird will be found singly on 
the mudflats and may be procured without difficulty, but I 
have known the wanness of the \\ himbrel to be circumientcd 
at nighttime, for ha\e I not often listened to the tale of my 
old shore-shootmg companion, Alfred Grant of Sidlesham, of 
how he shot twenty one V\ himbrel on the sand spit Of the 
“Dobbn’ m the Pagham Harbour of yore On one of my 
old collecting trips for the British Museum I also procured 
from the little embankment which he had erected for the shoot 
ing of the \\ himbrel the largest number of shore birds which 
it was my lot to procure m my life He had noticed that at 
night time the \\ himbrel instead of going outside the harbour 
on to the sand beyond were wont to collect on the “ Pol bin, 
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but more especially on the Sind spit abo\ e mentioned Hav mg 
ascertained that this point of the ‘Dobbin 1 vvaa their favourite 
rusting place at night tunc, he double-shotted his great Bir- 
mingham gun and tied a string to the trigger, the charge 
being too lieavj to fire from the shoulder lie directed the point 
of the muzzle on to the end of the sand spit and covered the 
single barrel of the gun with a huge heap of stones , then, m 
the dark, judging the time when the \\ himbrel would conye 
gate he crossed a mile of mud flats, forded the creek, and 
crept up towards the unsuspecting birds By dint of crawling 
over the shingle of the “ Dobbin 1 lie gained possession of the 
string attached to the gun listening for the * tittering" of the 
11 himbrtl to announce their nightly assemblage When the 
uhistlm^' notes of the birds had assured him that a coodly 
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III THE ESKIMO CURLEW NUMENIUS EO"t\LIS 
Numenius borealis, Lath Ind Orn n p 712 (1790), Dresser, 
IJ Lur vui p 221, pi 575 (*873), B O U List Brit 
B p 178 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarrells Brit B in 
p 512 (1883), Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 94 (1885), 
Saunders, Man Brit B p 615 (1889), Sharpe, Cat B 
Brit Mus xxiv p 368 (1896) 

Adult Male in Breeding plumage — May easily be distinguished 
by its smaller size from the t\\ o preceding species It has a 
longitudinal pale band down the crown like the Whimbrel, but 
fiom this bird it is easily recognised by its uniform primaries, 
which hate no pale notches on the inner web, but sometimes 
show slight indications of freckling along the mner margin , 
the lower back and rump dark like The upper back , the lower 
throat and chest streaked with blackish, the latter having 
numerous sagittate markings, very distinct on the flanks, the 
axillanes and under wing-coverts cinnamon rufous, barred 
with dark brown, bill brownish black, the lower mandible 
flesh-colour at the base, feet greyish blue, claws black, ins 
dark brown Total length, 135 inches, culmen, 25, wing, 
8 6 , tail, 3 2 , tarsus, 1 8 

Adult Pemilc in Breeding Plumage — Similar to the male Total 
length, 14 inches, wing, 8 7 

Young — Recognised by the spotted character of the upper 
surface, which is uniform brown, with scattered spots and 
notches of rufous buff on the plumage, especially on the inner 
most secondaries , the streaks plentiful on the throat and neck , 
the chest and breast with irregular and sagittate markings of 
dusky brown, which are also very distinct on the sides of the 
body 

Eange in Great Britain — The Eskimo Curlew has occurred as 
an accidental visitor in all three kingdoms, and the record 
of British killed examples amounts to some halfa-dozen 
individuals 

Eango outside the British Islands — The Eskimo Curlew nests 
m Arctic America and migrates south in winter through South 

\mcrica, cv cn to Patagonia 
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Mr B G Elliot writes — A\ ben feeding about in such 
large flocks, they keep up a constant low chattering noise, 
is if indulging in an uninterrupted flow of conversation 
They frequent the open flats in the vicinity of the sea 
shore feed on insects worms &.C. and arc shy birds, and 
in the autumn become very fat and their flesh is highly 
esteemed It is known as Doe Bird Futes Small Curlew, &c. 
It flies with great rapidity is easily alarmed and difficult to 
approach unless when feeding quietly among other waders , 
but is more readily shot when flying to and from its feeding 
grounds when if one stations himself on their route, as they 
generally pass at no g-cat height, many can be secured In 
I abrador this Curlew is seen in flocks of various sizes , some 
times several thousands of the birds are gathered together, and 
thcr flight is swiftly performed by regular beat of the w mg* 
and they often execute many beautiful evolutions frequently 
massing together in compact ranks On alighting the wings 
are raised over the back as is the habit of many Snipes and 
1 lovers and then folded carefully and with deliberation into 
the accustomed place The note is a soft clear whistle and 
the birds come readily to the gunner (if he can imitate their 
call clevfcrly) dropping the legs and curving the wings as they 
sail unsuspectingly to the decoys They feed on grasshoppers 
hemes of various kinds and small snals which they detach 
from the rock* 

Mr E \\ Nelson writes — Small flocks of this Curie v 
will follow a single Hudsoman Curlew all over the country in 
the same manner as smaller species of Snipe will follow one of-a 
larger kind He imagines that it is on account of the superior 
watchfulness of the larger bird and that a greater degree of 
protection is thereby secured 

re3t — Merely a depression in the ground, lined with a few 
d cayed leaves and dried grass 

Eg?s — lour in number The solitary specimen in the 
British Museum, is of a light olive-brown, with distinct grey 
underlying spots distributed over its surface the overly int, 
spots being brown and chiefly congregated about the larger 
end where some of them arc confluent Axis a 25 inches , 
diam, 1 ss 
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cau J ulus Htmantopus iSS 
Chxtusia 173 
gregana 173 
Charadni 137 
Charadmtte 137 14S 
Charadrnformes 115 
Charadninae 137 
Charadrius 143 
alexandnnus iGo 
asiaticus 150 
cantianus 166 
donunicus 147, 14S 
dubios 162 
fulfils. I47 
galltcus 13 r 
gfcganus 173 
helveticus 138 
hiaticola. 158 
hiiticola major 158 
lnmantopus lSS 
mterpres 17G 
minor 162 
cedienemus 127 
pUmalw 143 147 
\oci ferns 155 
Cliantonetta 24 
allieola. 24 
Cheltusia grcgaria 173 
Chionis 1 1 5 

chrjsophthalma, Clangula so 
Ciconia. 97 
allia 97 
lioj ciana 9S 
ciconia. 97 
nigra 100. 
eicoma, Ardea. 97 
Cieomi 97 
Ciconnd'c 6 3 
onclus, Tringa. 22S 
cinerea, Ardea. 69 

Snuatarola 13S. 
CladorhyncYms 18S 
Clangula 19 
albcola. 22 24 
chrysophthalma 20 
clangula 19, 20 
glaucion 20 
histrioti ca 31 


Clanguta lslandica 2' 
clangula, Anas 20 
Clangula 19, 20 
Fuligula. 20 
calcstis, Galhnago 215 
collaxis, Fuligula. 18 
Coljmbide 321 
com at a Ardca 84 

co natus, Botaurus 84 
Merganser 59 
Common Bittern 9’ 

Crane 1 1 1 
Eider Duck 39 
Heron 69 
Arght Heron 80. 
ked shank 299 
Scoter 43 
Sn pc 215 

communis Crus III « 
c romandeheus. Curse nus 131 
Cosmonetta 30 
histnomca 30, 31 
Coursers. 1 30 

Coutser, Black and Crcj 130 
Cream colo ired 131, 1 j” 
Crab-I loser 130 
Crare, Common III 
Crowned 1 14 
Crane like Bird* no 
Cranes, Demoiselle 1 14 
True III 

crass rostns, Tnnga 231 
Cream coloured Courser 131, 1_> 
crepitans CLdicnemu* 127 
Crestless Lapwing 173 
enstata I uhgula. Ij 
cn talus \anellus 170 
Crowned Crane 1 1 4 
Crymophilus 1 93 
fulicanus 193 

cucullatus Lopbodjtcs 52, 56 
Merganser 5 6 
’Mcrgus 56 
Curlew 317 
F skimo 326 
Stone 126, 127 
Cuilew Sandpipers 2 9 240 
curonicus A-gialitis 102, 173 
Cursoni I30 
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CuisOJlUS I30 SJt 
eoromm lelicas 131 
europ-eus 131 
gallicus 130 

cyanocephalus, IS yet 1 corax 82 

dcalbotus /Cgialrtis i6S 
Demoiselle Cranes. 114 
dispar Stetlena 34 
Dr. mg Ducks I 
dominicus Charadrius 147, I4S 
Dotterel 152 
Asiatic 15a 
Kill Deer 

Dotterels Black breasted 152 
Ped breasted 150 
Sharp tailcl 1 55 
drcsscri gomatcria 37 
Droims ardeola 13a 
dub a Eg al tis 162 
dul ius Charadrius 16’ 

Ducks Di\ing I 
Golden eye 1 19 20 

Harlequin 30 31 
Long tailed 26 
I os> billed 3 
Scaup 12 16 
Soft tailed Dn mg J 
Stiff taile l Div ng 1 
Torrent 1 51 
Tufted Scaup 12 
Dunlins 227 2’S 
(I)bousku Otis 11 6, 11S 

Egret Tuff backed Cattle 86 
Little 76 77 
Egrctta alba. 74 
gnrzeita 77 
russala. S6 
cgtcita Hcrodias 73 
1 ider Ducks Common 39 
King 41 

Tufous breasted 34 
Stcller s 34 
Tree 37 
Tn conetta 34 
I reunctes gnseus 306 
Erismatura. 51 
Ensnatur na. 1 


Esacus 127 
Eskimo Curlew 3 2 ® 
Ludromias 152 
monncllus 152 
europxus, Cursonus 131 

falc nellus lb s 104 
Plegadis 103 104 
Tantalus 104 
fedoa Limosa. 309 
ferifla Anas 5 
Aythya 5 
pul gula 5 
k/yroca 5 

ferruginea Kyroca 9 
flavipes Scolopax 3°3 
Totanus 295 303 
forbest Oxycchus 15 j 
fuerteventure Otis 125 
fu! can a Tnngt 193 
ful tar us Crymophilus 193 
phalarop s 193 
Tul^ula, 5^ 12 

albeola 24 
clangula 20 
collar is iS 
erstata 13 
fcrina 5 
ful gula 12 13 
fusca 46 
glacialis 26 
histrionics 31 
mania. 16 
mgra. 43 
n) roca 9 
perspicillata 4 9 

rufna 2 

ful gula Anas 1 2 
mligula 12 13 
Ful g 1 m? 1 
fulvus, Charadrius 147 
fusca Anas. 46 
Ful gula. 46 
Jdelanonetta 47 
(Ldcmia. 46 49 
Scolopax 295 
fuscicoll s lleteropjgia 242 
Tonga 242 
fuscus To anus “95 
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galltcus, Charadriis tjt 
Cur&onus 130 
Gallwago 210 
ccelesiis 21 < 
galbnago 2x5 
gall null 2"0 
ttajor 2io 2ii 
gall nago Gallinago 215 
Scolopax 215 
gallmula Galls sago 2*0 
Limnocrypte? 2-0 
Scolopax a’O 
garden 1 Njcticorax So 
Garzctta 76 
garzetta 76 77 
garzetta Ardca. 77 
Lgretta. 77 
Garzetta 76 77 
ghcnlis Anas 26 
Fuligula -»6 
llarel la ,26 
Glareoh 1 33 
mclanoj tcra 135 
pratmcola 1 33 
glareola, rhyacophilus 275 
Totanus 27 s 
glaucion Anas 20 * 

Clangula 20 
Glossy II bes 103 104 
Glottis chloroi us 2S0 
ncbulanus 2S0 
glottis Totan s 2S0 
Godwit Bar taile 1 309 

Black tiulcl 3*3 
Gol len eyed D ick 19 zo 
Collenlloaer 143 
Goosander 5S 
Great Bi star I 115 1 16 
Snipe 211 
\\ hue Heron 73 74 
Green legged Tattlers 2S9 
Green Sand| {xr 2S9 
( rcen shank 279, "So 
Marsh 303 
gregana Cluetuxia, 173 
Chettusia 173 
gregan is Charadnu*. 273 
Vanellos. 173 
Grey Phalarope. 193 


Grey Herons 6$ 

I losers 138 
grisca Scolopax 
griscus Freunetes. 
Macrorhanq 1 us 
Nycticorax So 
Grues nr 
Gn lformex 110 
Gruscinrca ur 
communis ill 

flfurdi ”112 
grus Ar lea III 
Gnu ill 
cuarama Pleeadis 


306 

3of 305, 


104 to,) 


IFcmatopohnc 137 lSf 
ll'ematopus 1S0 
mof)umi 1S0 
niger 180 
cstralegus 1S0 1S1 
Hammer heads 65 
Ilarelda 26. 

glacial a 26 
Harlequin Ducks 30, 31 
Ilelodron as 2S9 
ochropi s 2S9 "90 
cohtanus 292 "93 

heUctica, Squalarola 13S 143 
Tr nga l 0 S 

hehcticus, Charadrms ijS 
lien conetta. 34 
stcllcn 34 
Ilcrodias 73 
alba 73 74 
egret ta 73 
timonensis 73 74 
Herons 6) 

Common 69 
Great \\ hue 74 
Crcy 69 
Night So. 

Squacco S3 
True 65 
Hcspcrornis 51 
Heteropj gia 242 
ncuminata 244 
fuscicoll s. 242 
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IJeteropygia maculata. 247 
hiatieola, /Egialitia 155^ 
i6j 

Charadrius 158 
hat tcola major, Ch-widriut t rg 
Hiraantopodin’e 137, 1S4 
Himantopus iSS 
tfvdttrtt'r tify 
caudxlus tSS 
hnnamopus. iSS 
melanoptcrus 1S8 
mexicanns tSS 
linnantopus, Charadrius (gg 

Himantopus iSS 
Ilirun lo pntincoH 133 
hibtriomca Anas 31 
Clangula 31 
CosmoijeUa 30 31 
Tuligula 31 
Ilistriomeus minulus 31 
Hooded Mergansers. 55, j6 
IIoi loplcrus spcciosus *Yb 
lloubara I2j 
macqocenn 123 
undulata 123 125 
hudsomea, Limosa 309 
hyperborca, Tringa 197 
liyperbotcus, Lotnpes 19s 
i halaropus. 197 
hjpoleucos Actitis 2S3 
Totanus. 2 S3 
Tnnga -S3 
Tnngoules 2S3 


lslandica, Clmgula 22 

Jacanas I 15 
jack Snipes 2-0 

Kentish Sand PIo\cr i 65 
Kill Deer Dotterel ISS 
A.irr<p / «&r 4c 
Knots 231, 232 

lappan ca, Limob3 309 
Scolopax 309 
Lapwings 170 
Lapwing Crcstless 1 73 
Sociable 173 
Leinionites 250 
1-ntigmosa, Ardea 95 
1-ntigmosus llolaurus. 92, 95 
Lesser Bustards 1 1 9 

Golden rioaer 147 
leucerodia, Platalea 107 
leucorodia, Platea 1 07 
Platen 107 
lilfordi Grus 112 
Limicola 2-»3, 2-7 
platyrhyocha 223 2 ’4 
Limicolae 32 r 
Liranocryptes 220 
gallinula. 220 
Limomtes 250 
mm ita 250 
minuulh 255 
ruRcollis 25- 
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Nycticorax cyanoccphaJus. 82 
gardcm 80 
griSCUS So 
nycticorax 80 
lajarn guira. S’ 
nyCticorax, Ardea 80 
Nyroca. 5, 12 
a (n cana 9 
ferina 5 
ferrucpnea 9 
njroca s 9 
nyroca, Anas 9 
l uliguh 9 
Isytoca. 5, 9 

ochropus, Ilclodromas 2S9, 290 
Tot anus. 2S9 
Tringj 289 
Oehthodromus. 150, 152 
nsmticus 150 
wilsom 150 
(Ldemia 43 
fuses 46, 49 
pcrspicillata 48 
nigra. 43 49 
(Edicncmi 126 
(Ldicncmus 127 
crepitans. 127 
adicnemus 1 27 
scolopax 127 
cedienevnus Charaduus 127 
(Ldicncmus 127 
O lemia 43 
nigra. 43 
pcrspicillata. 4S 
orCcutahs Ttwga. 252 
Ofthorliainphus 127 
ostnlegus, 1 1 Tin.it opus iSo, i8j 
O lidcs. 115 
Out ns 

dyboxsshii 116 11S 
fuerteventure 12$ 
micqueem. 123 
tarda 115 I >6 nS 
tetrax 120 
Osjcchus. 152 I3S 
bifnntatus. >5S 
fmbcsi 155 
tf cdlnns 155 


Oxjecbus vociferus 155 
Oyster catchers, 137, 1S0 tSt 
Blacl 1 So. 

Tied 180 


Iarre 1 15 
Pavoncello. 270 
pugnax 270 371 
paronina Baleanca 114 
Pectoral Sandp pers 242, 247 
Peewit 170 
Pelidna 227, 239 
alpina. 227, 228 
Pelionetta 49 
pcposaca Metojxiniana 3 
l erspicillata Anas 48 
Ful gula 49 
CEdemia 4S 
Oidcmia 4S 
phtopus Ixtimenuis 322 
Scolopax 322 
Phalaropes 137, 192 193 
Grey 193 
Long billed 201 
1 ed 196 
Red necked 197 
True 193 
\\ itson s 202 
Phalaropinre 137, 192 
lhalaropus 197 
fu\ catisss 193 
hyperboreus. X97 
lobatus 193 
wilsoni 202 
Phojx 66 
purpurea. 66 
Pitd Oyster catchers i$o 
pinnatus Hot auras. tj-> 

1 iping Sand Ploier 294 
I la alca. 106 107 
alba. 107 
lcucerodia 107 
minor 1 07 
regia 107 
Plataler 103 106 
1 lataleicfce 103 
riatea leucorodia, 107 
Haul is io5, 107 
1 latyrhjncha, Limieola 233 224 
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